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A Sound Financing Plan That Speeds Building 


CHICAGO, MAY 2O, 1922 











The hammer and the saw are 
making music in many commu- 
nities. Homes are arising with 
speed and in numbers, and, tak- 
ing the country as a whole, inter- 
est rates are lower and money is 
more plentiful—yet there are 
many places where building is 
held back thru lack of adequate 
financing. A practical, common 
sense plan for helping to finance 
building, therefore, is vitally in- 
teresting at this time to many re- 
tailers. 

Recently some lumber retail- 
ers have provided 
assisting selected prospective build- 
ers to finance building, and none 
has worked out a_ better or 
more thoro scheme, so far as the 


means of 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN _ knows, 
than Morin Bros., of Fulton, 
N. Y. This plan has now been 


in operation about ten months, 
and the best comment upon how 


it is working is contained in the 
statement of W. P. Morin that 
the plan has so stimulated busi- 
ness that the company’s sales 
during midwinter were as great 
as during summer months, such 
as July and August. The follow- 
ing account of the plan Morin 
Bros. employed to assist their cus- 
tomers in the financing of build- 
ing is related in the words of 
W. P. Morin: 

‘Tn the first place, we have ad- 
vertised a free plan book and blue 
print service to those interested 
in home building. We have also 
advertised that we would assist 
in financing without, however, di- 
vulging our plan of doing so in 
This 
brought the prospective builder 


our advertisements. has 
to our office, where we were able 
to analyze his condition. and de- 
termine whether he was able to 
carry out the undertaking that he 
proposed. In this connection, we 
might say we have _ probably 
turned down more of these pros- 
pects than we have taken on, 
where we were satisfied that the 


earning power was not sufficient 
to carry them thru. We have also 
found instances where the only 
financial assistance the people 
needed was a small savings bank 
first mortgage, but the fact ex: 
isted that they did not know how 
to negotiate it or that it could be 
negotiated. 

‘In the event that we advance 
money our plan is, briefly, as fol- 
lows: We require the prospect to 
have 20 to 25 percent of the total 
cost of the house and lot. We are 
able thru the splendid codpera- 
tion of our local savings bank to 
negotiate a first mortgage of 60 
percent. We, in turn, take the 
balance in a second mortgage. 
We require the house to be built 
by contract and in no other way. 
The money is repaid thru weekly 
payments in the form of a rental 
based on 10 percent or more, an- 
nually, of the cost of the com- 
pleted proposition. Out of this 
amount so paid in we assume the 
city taxes, fire insurance and in- 
terest on the first mortgage. The 
balance is applied on the interest 
and principal of the second mort- 
gage. Our object in assuming the 
city taxes ete. is to protect our 
own mortgage to the extent that 
we know these charges are paid 
and by holding our customer to a 


weekly payment we are in con- 
stant touch with what he is do- 
ing. In other words, if we per- 
mit him to slip it is our fault 
and not his. 

‘“We are using a form of agree- 
ment prepared by ourselves and 
our attorney which we require the 
prospective builder to sign be- 
fore the building starts. This 
document is then filed in the 
county clerk’s office and serves 
notice on anyone interested that 
it is a prior lien on the property 
following the first mortgage. 

‘We might add that this plan 
has resulted in stimulating our 
business to a very marked degree. 
This was especially noticeable dur- 
ing the winter, when we found our 
sales keeping up in volume as great 
as in midsummer months. 

‘“‘The question will 
arise in your mind 
amount of money 
would have involved if he ear- 
ried this plan very far. We be- 
lieve any sound lumber organiza- 
tion can arrange thru its commer- 
cial bank for the rediscounting of 
a portion of the second mortgages 
if it is found necessary to do so. 
Or, better still, use your custom- 
er’s note and mortgage as col- 
lateral for your own loan. It im- 
being extremely 


probably 
as to the 
the dealer 


presses us as 





trade. 


better. 
no speculative buying. 





A Retailer’s View of Business 


Conditions in the retail lumber trade generally are encouraging, 
tho there are, of course, many weak spots. 
is going forward with increasing momentum and dealers are enjoy- 
ing a heavy demand; in some of the cities, demand is so great that 
dealers find it difficult to get stocks in fast enough to supply the 
In the oil districts, business again is active. 
also of the mining districts, except coal territory. 
in the lead and zinc mining districts will do more business in May 
than they did for the entire first quarter of the year. 
tural districts are recovering more slowly than any others, but even 
there a marked improvement may be seen and the feeling is much 
Stocks generally in retail yards are low. 
While dealers have bought heavily, the 
material is going immediately into consumption—W. S. DicKason, 
Dickason-Goodman Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., and President 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 


In the cities, building 


This is true 
Our own yards 


The agricul- 


There has been 








sound in view of the fact that 
you are selling every piece of 
merchandise entering the con- 
struction of the building that you 
desire to sell and that you are 
selling it at a profit.’’ 

The formal agreement which is 
being used by the company and 
which is first made out and signed 
is a very carefully drawn docu- 
ment and stipulates just how the 
entire transaction is to be ear- 
ried out and seemingly scrupu- 
lously protects the interests of 
Morin Bros. and its customers. 
One particularly important fea- 
ture is that it stipulates that the 
home is to be built within a defi- 
nite specified time. It also stipu- 
lates that the savings bank may 
advance a certain amount of the 
loan to be secured by a first mort- 
gage; that this will be a part of 
the sum which Morin Bros. agree 
to loan or procure. 

Lumbermen also will be inter- 
ested in the clause in this agree- 
ment having to do with the lien 
laws. This clause provides that 
the money to satisfy any me- 
chanie liens which may be filed 
may be paid out of the money to 
be advanced by or thru Morin 
Bros. There is also a provision 
which permits Morin Bros. to 
complete construction or hasten 
it if desirable. Of particular in- 
terest to lumbermen is this clause 
in the agreement between the par- 
ties: 

‘<The borrower agrees that any 
and all contracts or agreements 
for the erection of buildings upon 
the premises herein described 
with any contractor, builder or 
other person shall provide that 
the material to be used in the con- 
struction of the building to be 
erected on said premises shall be 
purchased of Morin Bros., and no 
other place if said Morin Bros. 
deal in or handle such material, 
and the Morin Bros. shall 
furnish the same at the then re- 


said 


tail market price.’’ 
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AND PANTHERBURN CYPRESS 


We solicit your inquiries and orders. 
































Menominee S . 
Reservation toc 
VIRGIN Invoiced Direct 


Northern White “sl from the Mill 


When your orders are handled in 


Norway Pine Hemlock this way there is absolute assurance 
Basswood Rock Elm of receiving the exact grades for 
ia ' <9 “4 which you pay. We do business 
ar aple e a . . 
tah “toca al this way with buyers of 
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Softwood Pickets 
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that stock Have you heard of the Indian Mills on the are handled by our office. Let us quote 
= Menominee Reservation? Two hundred and you on your present needs. 
. fifty square miles of virgin timber! No wonder 











we produce stock that is famous and to fit any 
wants. Courtesy and service extended to everybody. 
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AS AUTHORITY IN LUMBER MATTERS 
Int ing Lumber Manutfact d Reforestati 
OR THIS AND THE two preceding weeks the Realm of the _ sibility of putting lumber manufacturing upon a really permanent 
Retailer department in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been basis. In the first place it takes time to build a reputation and a 





devoted to an account of a visit to the woods, mill and paper name for a quality product. It takes work and enthusiasm and 
factory controlled by a southern lumber concern. The description more hard work to build up and maintain markets for even the 
is neither detailed nor technical—it records the impressions of ordinary products of the log, to say nothing of short lengths and 
a visitor who saw with eyes focused by long years of observance the waste products. The average company, by the time it has 
of retail plants; it gives in a measure the point of view of the come to know the markets or has worked up avenues for the dis- 
retailer inspecting the manufacturing end of the business. posal of by-products, finds its timber supply practically exhausted 
Yet thruout the three instalments there runs a something which and the curtailment of its activities results in the personnel being 
sets apart these operations from the usual lumber manufacturing scattered, and thus the accumulated knowledge and experience of 
operations. The lumber industry is a pioneer, moving ever onward the company are very largely lost. 
upon the first waves of settlement and civilization. As a rule, it On the other hand, where there is a permanent sawmill operation, 
lacks permanency of location and yet the operations described have industries and factories that consume by-products can be located 
permanency. This permanency then, is the something which char- immediately adjacent to the sawmill, as is being done at Bogalusa. 
acterizes these operations. As the years go by the company builds a greater and greater 
The crux of the enterprise is reforestation, for while the supply reputation, learns more and more about its markets and is in 
of standing timber available is large, it is by no means inexhaust- much better position to take full advantage of their possibilities. 
ible. It is impossible in looking into the future to gage all the Buyers know that they will always be able to have their require- 
advantages resulting from a permanent operation, but enough can ments filled and so they come to the inexhaustible source of supply. 
be glimpsed to give comprehension to the importance of the pos- If reforestation is practical, and those who are responsible for the 
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development of Bogalusa believe that it is, at least under con- 
ditions which prevail in that section, the possibilities open to lum- 
bermen are infinite. It is certain that the eyes not only of lumber 
retailers but of lumber manufacturers as well are centered with 
the keenest interest upon Bogalusa and other points where these 
plans are being developed with such a brave and broad vision of 
the future. 





Vocationally Trained Veterans Want Work 


HE UNITED STATES VETERANS’ Bureau has in vocational 
a. training more than one hundred and thirty thousand veterans 
of the world war. Not more than 2 percent of them have 
suffered physical injury that in any way handicaps them in the 
vocations for which they have been fitted. These men have re- 
ceived training and instruction in all trades, industries and pro- 
fessions and in agriculture and they are completing their courses 
at the rate of about five hundred a month. 

Assurance is given by the director of the veterans’ bureau 
that every person completing a course of instruction is a skilled 
workman, this instruction having been furnished in a leading col- 
lege, technical school, commercial school and in business establish- 
ments. The next step is to provide these men employment, and the 
bureau is appealing to business men to take them on as workers in 
the vocations for which they have been fitted. Their disabilities 
in most cases are not even noticeable, and do not in the least handi- 
cap them in competing with civilian workers on an even basis. 

Lumbermen, of course, are quick to respond to an appeal of this 
kind, and the variety of employment that the industry affords 
should offer many opportunities for these veterans. The men are 
sent from places of training nearest those of employment, and as 
there are veterans’ training centers in all large cities and in every 
State of the union it is practicable to furnish personnel asked for 
in a very short time. 

The bureau asks that those desiring vocationally trained veterans 
address the Rehabilitation Division, Employment Section, United 
States Veterans’ Bureau, Washington, D. C., stating the number 
of men desired and the character of training or vocation in which 
they are to be engaged. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that 
this very practical method of performing a duty to the men who 
participated in the world war deserves generous approval and 
support. It offers the quickest and best means of putting these 
men back on a self respecting and self supporting basis. It is not 
an act of charity to hire one of them; they make their appeal on 
the basis of ability to make good, having already demonstrated their 
fitness to the satisfaction of those directing their training. All 
they ask is what every man has a right to expect—a chance to 
show what they can do. Lumbermen will not fail to give them 
that chance in the largest possible numbers. 





Working T: ogether on Common Problems 


SSOCIATED EFFORT IN BEHALF of an industry was 
shown at its best in the proceedings of the Appalachian Log- 
ging Congress, reported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 

last week, pages 52-55. Members of that organization have from 
its beginning brought to its spring and fall meetings their prob- 
lems, their suggestions and their advice upon matters affecting 
Appalachian operators as a group; and their frank discussions at 
these meetings have marked successive steps in the improvement 
of methods of logging. 

The most successful meeting of lumbermen is not that attended 
by the largest numbers necessarily; but it is the one in the pro- 
ceedings of which the most lumbermen participate. On that basis 
the Appalachian Logging Congress yields to no other organiza- 
tion, for each meeting is an open forum in which practically all 
those present engage in asking questions and presenting their 
views on logging and lumbering methods and on other problems 
of vital import. 

The meeting of last week was especially significant owing to the 
address by Chief Forester Greeley, who outlined forestry methods 
with particular reference to the region represented in the con- 
gress; and the address of W. M. Ritter, who pointed the way for 
a more consistent policy to be pursued by lumbermen as individuals 
and by the industry as a whole.. Both addresses were charac- 
terized by a public spirit that reflects a statesmanlike grasp of 
the many problems involved in providing for the immediate present 
and in perpetuity an abundance of timber and lumber for a 
rapidly expanding demand. The manner in which these addresses 
were received indicated that the membership of the congress as 
a whole fully appreciates the vital relation which lumbering bears 
to the public welfare. 


Lumbering in the Appalachians now is attended with difficulties 


hardly exceeded in any other region, and in no other section are 
so many opportunities offered for the exercise of human ingenuity 
in devising methods of solving logging problems. It is owing to 
this fact that the general discussions at the congress are so rich 
in suggestion and so practical in benefits to those who attend and 
particularly to those who participate in the discussions. 

At the meeting of last week every means of skidding from the 
primitive ox team to the largest steam skidders in the world was 
discussed; and there was opportunity for the listener to get the 
first hand experience of practical men on every phase of opera- 
tion from feeding and doctoring his skidding horses to determining 
the proper curvatures and grades of his railroads; and from the 
building of his grades to the care of his locomotives. Beginning 
with the cruising of the timber, the counting of the trees and carry- 
ing the lumbering operation thru, to the question of what to cut 
and what to leave in the woods the discussions left little untouched. 

The relation that freight rates and the market bear to lumber- 
ing operations was illustrated by the fact that while high rates 
prevent the movement of low grades the higher grades are going 
freely into the market. This of course has a direct bearing upon 
logging, in that the demand determines what classes of trees shall 
be removed from the forest. Consequently, the value of the hold- 
ing itself varies with the fluctuations of the market for the 
finished lumber. Another aspect of the freight rate problem was 
presented when it was shown that the high rates upon the sup- 
plies used by the lumberman make a very substantial contribution 
to the cost of lumber manufacture. 

Nobody would claim for the Appalachian Logging Congress that 
it has solved all the problems it has discussed; but it will readily 
be conceded that when practical men meet twice a year and dis- 
cuss in the most frank and friendly fashion the problems that are 
common to them all they have taken a long step toward their 
ultimate solution. That step members of the congress have taken 
and the experience of this meeting was such as to indicate that 
in all probability the next program will give even larger place 
to general discussion of everyday logging problems. 





Laundering and Lumbering 


HAT HAS THE LAUNDRY industry to do with lumber? 
Very little, it would appear at first thought; but such a 
conclusion would be too hasty. There are certain basic 

principles that underlie all industries, and each can learn some- 
thing from the other. 

One of the universal principles applying alike to all businesses 
is that of service—of finding new and better ways of doing the 
thing that the business or industry is supposed to do, whether that 
thing is manufacturing and marketing lumber, or washing clothes. 
Another universal principle of business is that of growth; of 
trade extension; of finding new uses and new customers for the 
industry’s wares or services. 

Therefore the recent establishment of the American Institute 
of Laundering, backed by an initial investment of a half million 
dollars for the immediate construction of a plant to be devoted to 
practical experimentation and research work, is of general in- 
terest, especially to the lumber industry where the need for a 
comprehensive program of research, supplemented by proper pub- 
licity, is being increasingly felt. 

The experimentation to be carried on by the laundry institute 
is qualified by the word “practical” because that is just what it 
is intended to be. That is, no laundry process can be considered 
practical—and the same can be said of lumbering—that does not 
yield a profit when commercially applied. It is one thing to formu- 
late a theory, or even to demonstrate its truth, and quite another 
to make it work out satisfactorily on a commercial scale with the 
public as final arbiter. Therefore the institute will function thru 
two units or departments. The first will embrace the laboratory 
where ideas and theories will be tested scientifically, and the 
second will take the form of a complete modern laundry plant 
serving in a direct commercial way a community of sixty thousand 
persons, where they will be put into practice. 

All this is the outgrowth of the demand for scientific research 
which led, about seven years ago, to the establishment of the chair 
of laundering at the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. This step brought results so valuable to the industry 
that further development along research lines was determined upon, 
with the outcome that has been noted. 

In the constructive action taken by the laundry men there are 
for the lumber industry at least two lessons—or sources of in- 
spiration. One is the fact that modern industry can not progress 
without constant and thoro research work, carried on both in the 
laboratory and out on the field where the product has to meet the 
stress of increasing competition. As related to the lumber in- 
dustry, there must be scientific investigation for the purpose of 
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determining the properties, the relative strengths, and the uses and 
adaptations of the commercial woods, reinforced by field surveys 
for the purpose of discovering and opening up new markets for 
wood in all of the industries where any such possibility exists. 

The other lesson, or inspiration, lies in the fact that an industry 
which by no means ranks with the largest has the courage and 
vision to plan constructively and to spend liberally for the future 
benefit of the industry and all engaged therein—as well of the 
public, for better service is the ideal held in view. It proves anew 
that in every industry there are men of vision and of statesmanlike 
mind who can see constantly. widening fields of opportunity and 
who plan to occupy them. Such men have made the lumber in- 
dustry what it is today, and will carry it forward to ever increas- 
ing importance and usefulness. 


$10 Penalty Still a Live Issue 


N EQUITY BILL FILED with a United States district court 
and a claim for reparation lodged with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission indicate that lumbermen holding opposing 

views regarding the $10 penalty charge are determined that the 
long pending controversy shall be brought to an issue and perhaps 
the whole matter be judicially determined. 

With the general aspects of the penalty case most lumbermen are 
familiar. It was quite apparent at the hearings that those opposed 
to the penalty desired to introduce evidence showing its illegality 





in order to lay a foundation for the recovery of penalties paid on 
shipments of lumber. The Interstate Commerce Commission held 
that the roads had authority to impose the penalty when car short- 
age or congestion was such as to make it necessary, but that that 
situation no longer exists; the inference being of course that when- 
ever congestion at reconsignment points or car shortage again pre- 
vails the roads may impose the penalty. The filing of the claim for 
reparation before the commission appears to be in furtherance of 
the contention that the penalty was illegally imposed. 


The suit in equity, which is brought against the United States 
and not against the commission, seeks an injunction forbidding the 
commission from depriving the roads of their right to make a charge 
for the use of their cars for storage. In this way the authority of 
the commission under the law is questioned, and an effort is made 
to obtain a decision that will leave the roads free to impose the 
penalty whenever they choose regardless of car supply or condi- 
tions at reconsignment points. 

News items elsewhere in this issue set out the facts and claims 
of the lumbermen holding different views on this question, on which 
opinion among all classes and branches of the trade has been more 
or less divided. Primarily, the penalty charge was aimed at the 
transit car. Some lumbermen have opposed the transit car on 
principle and others have only objected to its abuse. It is to be 
expected that out of the issues as presented to the court and to the 
commission decisions eventually reached will settle the question in 
both its legal and its practical aspects. 








Authorized to Establish Higher Rates 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 17.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission today issued the fourth 
section order No. 8,184 granting an application 
of carriers in the Central Freight Association 
territory for authority to establish rates on lum- 
ber and related articles from points in the lower 
peninsula of Michigan to points in Central 
Freight territory, except points in Michigan, 
Toledo, Ohio, Chicago, Milwaukee and points 
north on the west bank of Lake Michigan, on the 
basis of 85 percent of the sixth class rate, and 
to maintain higher rates not exceeding a like 
percentage of the sixth class rates at intermedi- 
ate points on circuitous routes. It is provided 
that the authority granted shall not include in- 
termediate points to which the haul of the pe- 
titioning line is not longer than that of the direct 
line or route between the competitive points, and 
further, that the rates at other intermediate 
points shall in no case exceed the lowest combi- 
nation, 


Stands Firmly for the 8-Hour Day 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 16.—The Loyal Legion 
of Loggers & Lumbermen stands firmly for the 
8-hour day, it was established here today and 
Monday when the board of trustees in semian- 
nual session imposed a fine of $250 against a 
member mill that had resumed operations on a 
9-hour schedule. The particular ‘company had 
withdrawn from membership, but it is charged, 
was a@ member when the 9-hour day was put into 
effect. 

Trustees voted their endorsement of a bill in- 
troduced in Congress by Senator Moses of New 
Hampshire, providing for the 8-hour day in 
various hazardous employment; also voted to 
use the legion’s influence in securing 8-hour day 
legislation in Oregon, Washington and Idaho. 
The resolutions adopted require that operators 
who have withdrawn shall be reinstated only 
upon pledging themselves to be governed by 
rules of the organization for a minimum period 
of a year, after that four months’ notice is re- 
quired for permission to withdraw. 

Walter D. Smith, field officer for Oregon, 
announced that he had received word that the 
Whitney Lumber Co.’s mill at Garibaldi had 
posted notice that its plant will operate the 
S-hour day with the 4L wage scale. President 
Coleman is to appoint a committee to study the 
general wage question with a view to discover- 
ing whether or not a general wage base can be 


established in the Northwest lumber industry 
and if so, what that base should be. By a 
large majority the board decided to make no 
change in the minimum wage scale, it being con- 
sidered that the actual going wages in the vari- 
ous districts would be adjusted according to 
prevailing conditions. 


To Abandon Railroad Line in Michigan 
[Special telegram to AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasuHIneTon, D. C., May 17.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has handed down an opin- 
ion in finance docket No. 1,703, granting an 
application of the Pere Marquette railway for 
a certificate of public convenience and necessity 
authorizing it to abandon a line of railroad in 
Newaygo and Mecosta counties, Michigan, ex- 
tending from a point near White Cloud to Big 
Rapids. This line was built in 1873 to trans- 
port timber to sawmills at Muskegon. Pro- 
testants against its abandonment claimed that 
the territory is in the transition stage from tim- 
ber to agricultural development. It was shown 
in the hearing that the population is decreasing 
and the commission finds abandonment of the 
line justified. 


New Jersey Concern Suffers Fire Loss 


Hosoken, N. J., May 16.—Seven one-story 
buildings stored with lumber were destroyed in 
a spectacular blaze this afternoon in the plant 
of the Lawson & MeMurray Lumber Co. Every 
fireman in the city was called to the scene, which 
is the center of a large industrial section at 
Fourteenth and Grand streets. Within a block 
of the plant are the Logan & Tietjen dry docks. 


The Lawson & MeMurray plant, one of the 
best equipped lumber establishments in the 
metropolitan district, occupies the grounds of 
the old Hoboken baseball club, where many pro- 
fessionals played years ago. During the last 
few months the company has engaged extensive- 
ly in the manufacture of portable houses. 


The fire started in a shavings bin. Sixty 
employees had just quit work for the day. Spon- 
taneous combustion is believed to have been the 
cause. Many of the men were called back and 
were engaged during the progress of the fire to 
wet down thousands of feet of lumber in the 
yards, to prevent the fire from spreading. 

J. L. White, general superintendent of the 
plant, estimated that the loss may reach $500,- 
000. Much southern pine lumber was des*royed. 


Outlines Hardwood Inspection Service 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


RocHESTER, N. Y., May 17.—The feature of 
the meeting here today of the lumber section of 
the National Association of Purchasing Agents 
was the address delivered by Earl Palmer, of 
Memphis, Tenn., representing the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. Mr. Palmer’s 
address dealt largely with the grading, ruling 
and inspection service rendered by that associa- 
tion. His address was enthusiastically received 
and made a marked impression upon the large 
number of purchasing agents who were present. 
[The address of Mr. Palmer in full is printed 
on pages 48 and 49 of this week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 


(PABBA BBEEaAa: 


First Sawmill for the Arctic Coast 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


EpMOoNTON, ALTA., May 16.—According to an- 
nouncement made here, the first sawmill to be 
erected on the Arctic Coast will be shipped from 
this city this month to be set up on Herschel 
Island at the mouth of the Mackenzie River. It 
will be consigned to the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, who will use it to manufacture 
lumber for the numerous posts of the force along 
the Arctic coast. The engine for operating the 
mill is of the two-cycle variety, being without 
carburetor or ignition apparatus, and can be run 
on fish oil or the crude oil obtained from the 
wells at Fort Norman. 


SPaAaGAaAaaaas 


Renews Attack on Penalty Charge 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasuineTon, D. C., May 17.—Davies & Jones 
have filed with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on behalf of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Co., headquarters at St. Louis, a complaint re- 
newing the attack upon the $10 penalty charge 
for lumber held for reconsignment and asking 
$7,890 reparation on account of shipments on 
which this charge was collected between March 
1, 1920, to March 13, 1922. The Santa Fe and 
numerous other lines are named as respondents. 
The complainant alleges that the charge was un- 
just and unreasonable and in violation of section 
one of the Interstate Commerce Act, and that the 
service rendered in connection with holding ears 
for reconsignment was no more onerous than,, 
but was identical with, the service rendered im 
connection with the holding of cars for unload- 
ing or for any other purpose. 
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A NEW FINISH FOR FLOORS 


We have developed a pyroxylin lacquer which 
to us seems to offer great possibilities as a floor 
finishing material, The possibilities for the devel 
opment of sales of this material, which is really 
a new one, have hardly been scratched. So far 
we have been contented with sales almost entirely 
for dip and spray work. However, we recently 
have developed this product, which we call 
“viscolac,” so that it can be applied successfully 
by brushing, and we would like to cojperate with 
some lumbermen to determine how successful this 
material will be as flooring finish. From a great 
number of tests which we have made with “visco- 
lac’ in comparison with varnish or shellac finish, 
and from one experiment made in our plant, we are 
convinced that there are great possibilities in the 
sale of this material for this purpose. 

The experiment which we have made here at 
our plant office was to remove part of the flooring 
and then put in new flooring of hardwood, half of 
the new section being coated with a good grade of 
floor varnish and the other half being coated with 
“viscolac.” This has now had very hard service 
for six or eight months, and there is a decided 
contrast in the appearance of the two finishes, 
very much in favor of the “viscolac.” 

We would like to know if you know of any firm 
which might be interested in making some tests 
with our material or any who would like to have 
it demonstrated to them.—INqQuiry No. 604. 

[The above inquiry comes from the chemical 
products division of one of the largest industrial 
concerns in the country. Lumbermen, who are 
more and more becoming the recognized dis- 
tributers of high class paint, varnishes and floor 
finishes, can well afford to investigate a material 
which seemingly has so much merit as ‘‘ visco- 
lac.’’ If it ean easily be brushed on, if it will 
dry readily, will not mar, and at the same 
time stand up well under hard usage, there 
certainly is a big field for it in the finishing of 
floors. Any lumberman who would like to experi- 
ment with this material will be given the name 
of the inquirer upon request.—EDITOR. } 


WANTS LUMBER INDUSTRY HISTORY 

I would be greatly pleased if you would give 
me the name of a book that gives a history of 
Jumbering from the early periods, showing the 
different stages of perfection in lumber manufac- 
ture and at the same time comparing our present 
methods with those of other countries; in other 
words, a history of lumber manufacture from the 
early stages down to the present day.—INQuIRY 
No. 601. 

[A detailed and definite history of the lumber 
industry would be valuable and instructive; but, 
80 far as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows, this 
information is not obtainable in one work. In 
fact to make it comprehensive a history would 
have to be patched up from material of many 
books. Development of the lumber industry has 
largely been contingent upon the development 
of saws, but probably the first boards were 
chopped out with axes, possibly of stone. The 
next step was sawing logs by hand. A pit was 
dug in the ground and over it the log to be 
sawn into boards was placed. In some eases one 
end of the log was elevated by means of a sup- 
port, and in other cases log lay flat. This 
method is still followed largely in China, Africa 
and other backward regions of the world. 

In ‘*The Saw,’’ a very good book on the 
development of saws issued by E. C. Atkins & 
Co., the statement is made that primitive water- 
power sawmills were erected in Germany as early 
as 1322. Some evidence indieates that in 1777 
Samuel Miller invented a machine in which a 
circular saw was used; but it was not until 1790 
that a circular saw was invented by Sir Mare 
Isambard Brunel, of England. The band is the 
most modern type of saw. The first on record 
was patented by William Newberry in 1808. 
However, it was not until about fifty years later 
that the band saw came into use. In fact, band 
saws were not largely used in the manufacture 
of lumber in this country until about twenty- 
five or thirty years ago. 

Further information regarding the early de- 
velopment of the lumber industry in its relation 


to saws is contained in a book entitled ‘‘Saws: 
Their Care and Treatment’’ by Durham. ‘‘Saw 
Filing’’ by Grimshaw, also contains interesting 
information. Both of these books are sold by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The history of lumber manufacture is only 
one phase of the history of the industry. Log- 
ging is so important as to have a literature of 
its own. Much valuable information is contained 
in Austin Cary’s ‘‘ Manual for Northern Woods- 
men;’’ in ‘* Forest Mensuration,’’ by Schenck, a 
later edition of Graves and the latest edition by 
Chapman. ‘‘Logging,’’ by Bryant, also is an 
excellent book. ‘‘ Forest Products: Their Manu- 
facture and Use,’’ by Brown, will be of further 
assistance. John Ise’s ‘‘Forest Policy of the 
United States,’’ gives a complete history of 
forestry and forest legislation in this country. 
It does not deal only with the Government’s 
forest policy as might be gathered from the 
title. Another valuable book, ‘‘The Organiza- 
tion of the Lumber Industry,’’ by Wilson 
Compton, treats of the industry in a very compre- 
hensive way and contains much historical mate- 
rial. 

For methods of manufacture in foreign coun- 
tries, the most important source of information 
is the Department of Commerce, lumber division, 
bureau of foreign and domestic commerce, 
Washington, D.C. Government investigators 
have visited many foreign countries and their 
reports have been published; for example, 
Nelson C. Brown’s report on the lumber markets 
of Spain and Portugal; Roger E. Simmons’ re- 
port on South American markets, and Axel H. 


Oxholm’s report on Seandinavian countries. 
The department is preparing other similar re- 
ports. Copies may be obtained by addressing the 
bureau of foreign and domestic commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Manufacturers of machinery used in logging 
and lumber manufacture probably can throw 
further light upon the development of the lum- 
ber industry and, any who so desire will be put 
in touch with the inquirer.—EDITOR. | 


OFFERS ORANGE WOOD 


Would it be possible for you to give us a list 
of novelty concerns or others who might be inter- 
ested in the purchase of orange wood for the 
manufacture of small articles for drug store trade 
or others that use this class of material ?—INQuIry 
No. 6038. 

[The above inquiry comes from California, 
Orange wood is strong, hard, heavy, very close 
grained and of a lemon color. It is probably 
most familiar to the public in the shape of the 
manicure sticks that are sold at drug stores. The 
wood carves rather easily and is used to some 
extent in the manufacture of wood novelties and 
novelty turnings. It also is used in the manu- 
facture of dental instruments and dental sup- 
plies. Not a great deal of native grown orange 
wood is offered, most of it coming from trees 
that have died in orange groves in California 
and Florida. The inquirer has been given sev- 
eral lists of manufacturers who may be in the 
market for this wood, including the name of a 
dental supply company that during the war 
sought a substitute for orange wood.—EDITor. | 





Sees in Heavy Buying Threat of Shortage 


DuLuTH, MINN., May 16.—This country is 
in the midst of a building boom such as it has 
never experienced in its history, said Edward 
Hines, president of the Edward Hines Lumber 
Co., Chicago, in the course of an address at a 
joint banquet of Duluth and Superior retail 
lumber dealers held the evening of May 12 at 
Superior. He asserted that never before had 
there been as much building in progress in Chi- 
cago as there is now and, judging from the 
orders coming in, he predicted that the Chi- 
cago trade would round up the biggest year on 
the records of dealers. What especially im- 
pressed him was that iron and steel plants, the 
railroads and even the farmers have been heavy 
buyers of lumber during the last few weeks. 
‘Within the next sixty days,’’ said Mr. Hines, 
‘it is going to be a question whether dealers 
will be able to get lumber orders filled promptly, 
and prices will not be a consideration with con- 
sumers.’’ He pointed out that stocks in deal- 
ers’ hands and in mill yards are light, as they 
have been reduced greatly during the last sixty 
days. 

Speaking of the deep waterways project now 
before Congress, he predicted that it would be 
varried thru and that it would result in revolu- 
tionizing the trade at Duluth and Superior, as 
their growths in population might be expected 
to be remarkable. 

Mr. Hines outlined the vast changes that have 
come about in the lumber trade since he first 
entered it at Chicago back in 1878. In those 
days he had seen 165 boats tied up in the river 
there at one time, loaded with lumber shipped 
in largely on consignment and much of it green. 
Solid trains of lumber were then shipped out 
from Chicago to points as far as San Antonio, 
Tex., and to towns in the Dakotas. 

Mr. Hines paid special attention in his address 
to salesmanship. He advised salesmen first to 
sell themselves and then set in to impress cus- 
tomers thru their personal beliefs in the mater- 
ials they are selling. His first experience was 
in the retail trade and he has kept in close 
touch with it ever since. The Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., is now selling the grandsons of 
dealers that he first sold, he asserted. He makes 


it a point to look over the orders that come in, 
not for the purpose of passing upon them but 
in order to keep fully in touch with the trade 
thru seeing what dealers are buying. He at- 
tends the annual conventions of the State deal- 
ers’ associations, as he is a firm believer in asso- 
ciation work, feeling that the day for individual 
efforts to accomplish much has gone by. 

Mr. Hines expressed gratification over the 
work being accomplished by the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association. He com- 
mended the efforts of the association to bring 
about standardization of sizes and thicknesses ot 
lumber and he spoke strongly in favor of the 
grade being stamped upon lumber in order that 
dealers and consumers might know exactly what 
they were getting. To lessen dealers’ cost of 
doing business, he advised smaller assortments 
in yards, confined as far as possible to woods 
contiguous to the yards’ markets. Duluth and 
Superior he mentioned as northern pine markets, 
while Chicago trade could handle southern pine 
lumber and dimension stuff to better advantage 
thru savings in freights. 

Mr. Hines laid emphasis upon the advantages 
achieved thru trade advertising. He mentioned 
that the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation is spending $200,000 annually in adver- 
tising. Retailers and wholesalers as well, he 
thought, should advertise extensively with a view 
to placing their products prominently before 
possible customers. 

T. S. Whitten, general manager of the Vir- 
ginia & Rainy Lake Co., in the course of a 
talk upon general trade conditions referred 
to the difficulties under which lumber manufac- 
turers operated during 1921 upon a falling 
market. He felt, however, that the turn in the 
tide had come, that the trade had entered a 
period of prosperity. Both of the Virginia & 
Rainy Lake mills are now operating two shifts, 
and the company’s orders during the last four 
months were double the 1921 figures, he asserted. 

The Superior dealers were the hosts at the 
banquet and the trade in the two Head-of-the- 
Lakes cities was fully represented. Homer 
Corey, president of the Corey Lumber Co., Su- 
perior, acted as toastmaster. 
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The Hardwood Situation 


Demand for hardwood lumber in the North 
has shown a steady and encouraging growth. 
Upper grades retain their lead, but orders call 
for practically all grades. Low grades, such as 
No. 3 common, are beginning to move in larger 
volume. The demand comes from all classes of 
buyers, for while some industries are buying 
more heavily than others there is betterment in 
almost every line. The situation is regarded as 
having shown improvement and as furnishing 
ground for optimism as to future demand. There 
have been moderate advances in quotations on 
southern as well as northern hardwoods. Now 
that floods in the South are subsiding, producers 
there are feeling much better. Those in sections 
where the waters have receded rapidly hope that 
logging can shortly be begun, but it is believed 
that not a great deal of logging can be under- 
taken in the affected territory, taken as a whole, 
until about the middle of June. Until southern 
production gets back to normal, buyers will un- 
doubtedly have to turn to other regions for more 
stock than they customarily obtain there. At 
the mountain mills and those in West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania, and in other sections where 
operations have not been seriously hampered by 
floods, production is going ahead briskly. The 
demand so far has been taken eare of by reserve 
supplies, but because of very limited production 
the market must before long feel the effects of 
a scarcity of stock. 


In the Cypress Field 
No material change in the cypress market has 
been reported this week. Demand continues to 
expand gradually, both from the retail and fae- 
tory trade, but is still confined largely to mixed 
ears, Which are almost always wanted in a great 
hurry. Cypress prices are exceedingly firm, tho 
no changes of importance have been reported 
during the week. Production continues fairly 
steady, tho interrupted in some localities by bad 
weather. Stocks are good compared with those 
at the mills manufacturing other popular woods, 

and make possible prompt delivery. 


In the Southern Pine Field 

The heavy buying which for several weeks has 
featured the southern pine market continues, 
and prices are still advancing on the lower 
grades, especially, which have been dragging for 
some time. According to the views of a num- 
ber of well informed lumbermen, the market is 
approaching a level at which it will become 
stabilized for some time, until the present stock 
shortage becomes so acute as to force prices to 
higher levels, or until a slump in trade affects 
prices adversely. No slump is expected for an 
indefinite period—in fact, not until the present 
building season is terminated by cold weather. 
There is, to the contrary, a belief that the pres- 
ent market situation will carry well into the sum- 
mer, and that any temporary, seasonal lull that 
might develop then will be followed by a busi- 
ness volume in the fall that will even exceed the 
present one. Production of southern pine is 
creeping upward slowly, but is still around 12 
percent below normal line, while orders continue 
to hover considerably above it. During the week 
ended May 12, reports of member mills to the 
Southern Pine Association showed output to be 
43.03 percent below orders booked, and 19.37 
percent below shipments. This was the ninth 
consecutive week that production has been large- 
ly exceeded both by orders and shipments, and 
the effect on stocks is becoming more pronounced 
each day. Very little lumber in shipping condi- 
tion is to be found at the mills, and there is a 
real scramble for the limited supply. Not only 
is the retailer and industrial consumer search- 
ing feverishly for material suitable to his press- 
ing requirements, but wholesalers are buying up 
everything suitable to their trade that they can 
locate. The average of unfilled orders at each 
of the Southern Pine Association mills on May 


12 was 2,632,282 feet—which means that each 
one was then oversold for five weeks or more. 
Because of the crowded condition of their order 
files, several mills have withdrawn from the 
market indefinitely, some so far as popplar items 
are concerned and some completely. Boards and 
dimension and similar building material con- 
tinue to lead the market in point of demand, but 
during the last two weeks there has been an 
expanding call for flooring, ceiling and finish, 
and these items are becoming really active again. 
Industrial demand remains good, and the export 
trade is shaping up encouragingly, with South 
America and the West Indies still the leading 
customers, but with Europe gradually becoming 
a more important factor. 





The North Carolina Pine Trade 


Brisk business features the North Carolina 
pine market, a heavy volume of orders being 
offered. Mills, however, find it necessary to limit 
their bookings radically on account of the re- 
duced stocks on hand. Many large mills are 
oversold, so far as popular items are concerned, 
for thirty to sixty days. Most orders are for 
rush shipment, the yards being hard pressed for 
material that their low piles do not contain. 
Future buying by wholesalers is a notable de- 
velopment. Lower grades of rough lumber are 
scarce and are in more active demand than any 





Production Statistics 


The table showing production, ship- 
ments and orders will be found on page 
86 of this issue. For the sake of com- 
parison figures for corresponding periods 
of 1921 and 1922 are given.—EDITOR. 











other items. Prices on rough lumber generally 
are strong, and advances are expected to take 
place at any time. The market for dressed 
items, such as flooring, ceiling, finish ete., is 
holding up very well, and slightly higher prices 
are being secured. Roofers are in heavy demand, 
but hard to find in any quantity. 


The Market for Western Pines 


The demand for western pines from every di- 
rection is increasing, and the market is strong. 
The call for shop is far beyond the mills’ ability 
to supply, and prices, which have advanced ap- 
proximately $5 during the last month, continue 
to show a distinctly upward tendency. Inland 
Empire manufacturers report that boards and 
dimension are in particularly strong request in 
the East, with very little stock available. Ship- 
ments for the last four or five weeks have been 
in advance of any equal period since 1920, ac- 
cording to common report. A larger volume of 
lumber is moving into the middle West than was 
expected, farmers undertaking much construc- 
tion and repair work. Some Inland Empire 
concerns report sufficient bookings to carry them 
over the summer lull, if there happens to be one 
this year. Practically every major operation is 
running at least one shift, and a few are run- 
ning nights. It is stated that logging this sum- 
mer will be slightly below normal, but consid- 
erably above the 1921 input. The recent im- 
provement in the movement of Nos. 3 and 4 
grades has been particularly noteworthy and 
gratifying, and the previously existing surpluses 
have been considerably reduced. The demands 
for finish from the middlewestern States are 
many, but only a small percentage of the orders 
offered find placement. Stocks, which were low 
and badly broken even at the season’s opening, 
are now stated by manufacturers and distrib- 
uters to be precariously near exhaustion, due to 
the recent insistent demand, while bad weather 
has delayed logging and mill operations thruout 
western pine producing territories. It is gen- 
erally stated that on account of the delay in 
getting the mills into production, little new dry 


stock can be made available before the middle of 
August or Sept. 1, which could mean nothing 
else than an acute shortage during the summer. 





Douglas Fir Market Developments 


The output of Douglas fir is steadily mounting, 
having reached the peak for two years or more; 
but, as shipments continue to be considerably 
above normal the increased production is not re- 
lieving the stock shortage in any particular, this 
growing more and more acute. Domestic de- 
mand is heavy, with the rail trade showing in- 
erease from week to week. Building is develop- 
ing very satisfactorily in the cities and towns 
of almost every section of the United States, 
and in places is actually breaking records. There 
is much work being undertaker outside the cities 
—considerably more than only a month or two 
ago was expected for this spring. The general 
impression regarding country trade, however, is 
that it will not develop fully until fall; but little 
short of a boom is expected then. The farmer 
has not built, and in many cases has not even 
repaired, homes and farm buildings for a long 
time because of the depressed markets for his 
products. But, with higher prices assured for 
this season’s crops, it appears certain that as 
soon as he has been able to turn them into cash 
he will invest a good percentage of his money 
in buildings, and to some extent at least make 
up for lost time as regards construction. As 
this situation is general thruout the country, 
there exists real basis for the expectation that 
fall will bring an active rural lumber trade. 
Water shipments to the Atlantic coast continue 
heavy, but are readily absorbed by the eager 
eastern markets. Building construction is espe- 
cially active along the north Atlantic coast, and 
appears able to absorb all offerings. California 
is still a busy State, and promises to remain so 
for probably the rest of the year. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles continue to send out exceed- 
ingly optimistic reports regarding building con- 
ditions and prospects in their respective terri- 
tories, and the smaller cities seem to be sharing 
in the building boom. Export trade has shown 
no marked change during the last week or two. 
Douglas fir prices have continued to advance 
during the last week, with indications of a still 
further advance. 


SEATTLE TO ST. LOUIS BY WATER 


St. Lours, Mo., May 17.—A new epoch in 
lumber transportation was marked with the ar- 
rival here on Monday of a barge of shingles 
shipped from Seattle thru the Panama Canal and 
up the Mississippi River, being the first ship- 
ment of Pacific coast forest products via an all- 
water route. The experiment is regarded as a 
suecess, demonstrating the possibilities in the 
movement of lumber by water from the coast. 

The shingles that arrived here are part of a 
eargo shipped on the Frederick Luckenbach of 
the Luckenbach line from Seattle by Krauss 
Bros. The steamer touched at Mobile and then 
proceeded to New Orleans, where the shingles 
were unloaded on the docks and thence trans- 
ferred to a barge of the Mississippi-Warrior 
line. The Luckenbach steamer left Seattle 
March 1, but delays were experieneed in the 
handling of the shingles at New Orleans. Four- 
teen cars were sent North on the Federal barge 
line. Six carloads were consigned to Cairo and 
that section of southern I]linois,, and thé remain- 
ing eight cars were brought on to St. Louis. 

The shingles were shipped green, kiln dried 
shingles usually being shipped in here from the 
Pacifie coast. 

The movement is regarded as the first step in 
a movement to bring about a reduction in rail- 
road freight rates from the Pacifie coast by en- 
couraging water competition. The all-water rate 
from Seattle to Cairo is 75 cents a hundred- 
weight, and to St. Louis, 77 cents, while the all- 
rail rate is 9614 cents to Cairo, and 8614 cents 
to St. Louis. 
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How Paper and Lumber Are Made and How Their Making Will Be 


Perpetuated in ‘‘Bogalusa, the City of Families 


Roger Babson, the well known statistician, 
paid a visit to Bogalusa some time ago, and 
after looking over the sawmill and the refor- 
estation projects and the paper plant he told 
Mr. Sullivan that if the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co. wished the country to believe Boga- 
lusa is going to be a permanent city the 
company should advertise it as a paper city. 
The belief is widespread that a paper mill 
is a permanent industrial enterprise. Paper 
mills never close down for lack of raw mate- 
rial. 
pulpwood can be grown in sufficient quanti- 
ties and at a sufficiently low cost to keep a 
mill going indefinitely. 

The Great Southern knows it can produce 
pulpwood and is going to the necessary trouble 
to do it. Pulpwood ean be grown in the 
South in twelve to fifteen years. The com- 
pany is also convinced that it can produce 





It has been proved over and over that ° 


more similarity between a stick of wood and 
a sheet of paper than there is between a bale 
of cotton and a bolt of calico. 

Sawdust, it seems, will not make paper, for 
the fibers in the dust are too short. But it can 
be made of slash and of other sticks too small 
to be sent to the saws. The pulpwood stacked 
up out in the woods, waiting for cars to haul 
it to the plant, looks at least remotely like 
cordwood. When it comes to the paper mill 
it is run thru a cylinder as big as a house and 
that makes a hideous roar, and in this big 
revolver the sticks lose their bark. They come 
out as neatly stripped as the banana you slice 
up on your breakfast cereal. As these sticks 
fall, one or two at a time, from the delivery 
end of the cylinder they are taken by a 
conveyor to a special type of hog that grinds 
them up for the mysterious witch’s cauldron 
where they cease to be wood and become 


and of Factories’”’ 


This is a mill that doesn’t shorten hours if 
demand slacks off. Either it runs twenty-four 
hours a day or not at all. In twenty-four 
hours it will produce about one hundred and 
ten tons of paper. This paper, as we may 
have said before, is the strong paper used in 
lining boxes. Other kinds will be added to 
the list when the new units are built. The 
process of making a ton of paper wears out 
about $1.30 worth of the felt belting with 
which the machine is dressed. A breakdown 
is a pretty serious matter in this mill, for 
if the machine stops with a broken pinion 
or bearing the whole process stops. It will not 
do to have a breakdown that makes necessary 
sending away to a distant factory for new 
parts; hence the plant carries in stock every- 
thing that could be needed in an emergency, 
and it has skilled mechanics available all 
the time to set anything right that goes 























The great plant of the Bogalusa Paper Co., which is making paper from tops and limbs left by the loggers. 
charcoal burners take the balance of the wood, thus completing the utilization of the trees 


saw timber in twenty-five to forty years. 
But the production of pulpwood and saw tim- 
ber go together pretty well, and in fact one 
of the big problems involved in the perma- 
nency of Bogalusa’s forest crop industries is 
the working out of a correct balance between 
the various plants so that the forest crop can 
be utilized completely and to the best advan- 
tage. To do this will require additional paper 
mills, and the company has plans already 
pretty well perfected to build four more units 
at an expenditure of perhaps $8,000,000. 
R. H. Laftman, manager of the paper mill, 
is now on a trip to Sweden to study paper 
making methods there. He expects to bring 
back information of value in perfecting the 
details of the new plants. Mr. Laftman left 
Bogalusa the day we were in the city, and 
we had the pleasure and advantage of going 
thru the big plant with him as guide and 
instructor. 

Paper making has always been something of 
a mystery to us, and it still remains a mystery 
even after the careful and clear explanation 
which Mr. Laftman made. We’re not sure 
just where the mystery is, tho probably it 
lies in that obscure change that takes place 
in the huge kettles and that gives to hard, 
splintery wood the quality of spreading out 
thin and sticking together. There isn’t much 


paper pulp. These huge pressure cookers 
operate at what seemed to us a terrific heat, 
and in addition to the heat the wood is in 
some sort of soda solution. This stuff is 
expensive and must be saved. So by a com- 
plicated process the soda liquor is drawn off 
and eventually the soda emerges from a ver- 
itable inferno of a furnace in a red hot stream 
that looks like molten iron. It can be used 
over and over again. But there is a certain 
amount of wastage that must be replaced. 

The pulp eventually goes to the huge paper 
making machine, and when it gets there 
it is a thin, pink, watery stuff that on close 
examination is seen to be full of fine fibers. 
Cylinders covered with a fine screen revolve 
in this liquid, and each takes up an even film 
of pulp, allowing the water to strain thru 
the screen and escape. Each cylinder by 
taking up this film adds a layer to the paper. 
Once all the layers are laid together the wet 
paper runs over large rollers between belts of 
felt. At the place in the machine where this 
newly made paper is tough enough to carry its 
own weight it gets along without the felt 
belting and runs up and down over a maze of 
big, hot rollers. Finally it emerges at the 
end of the machine, accurately trimmed, and 
is rolled into big, solid cylinders ready for 
market. 














After the pulpwood is selected 


wrong. Tke storerooms where these extra 
parts and materials are carried contain all 
the time about $80,000 worth of stuff. It adds 
something to the overhead, but it is a neces- 
sary investment. 

This paper is not made entirely of wood 
pulp. It is made of about 40 percent pulp and 
60 percent waste paper. This paper is shipped 
to the mill in bales and comes from all over 
the South. It consists of about every kind of 
paper, and the sorters find about every kind of 
substance in the bales. It is necessary to go 
thru the stuff before it goes to the kettles 
to be sure that no foreign substances get 
mixed with the pulp, and it is here that the 
finds are made. Diamonds have been found, 
and finders are keepers. Other articles have 
been found that the finders did not care to 
keep. 


Check Century Old Found in Waste Paper 


An infinite number of human interest stories 
crop up in regard to this waste paper. Mr. 
Laftman showed us an ancient check drawn 
on the Bank of the State of Mississippi and 
dated Sept. 22, 1821. The curious fact about 
it is that the sorters found it among the waste 
paper on Sept. 22, 1921. Perhaps the coin- 
cidence means something, that the check was 
a century old to a day; and if you have occult 
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powers we’ll let you work it out. Mr. Laft- 
man had a letter that had been picked out of 
the waste and that was dated March 18, 1820. 
It leads one to wonder in what old trunk 
or ancient secretary this letter had lain 
for more than a hundred years, only to be 
dropped into the waste and started over the 
process of manufacture, this time destined to 
line a box, had a curiosity hunter not salvaged 
it because of its great age. 

Many people have written or wired Mr. 
Laftman or have come in person to see if 
valuable papers could not be located that 
have escaped and perhaps gone into a waste 
basket. Not long ago a young woman wrote 
a pitifully frantic letter appealing to him 
to find a check and other valuable papers that 
had been left in her care. Men have come to 
the mill and have stood for days or even 
weeks beside the steadily flowing stream of 
old paper, looking for important documents. 
These hunts are practically never successful, 
for so much old paper is used that a person 
can’t possibly see it: all, and there is a very 
large probability that if such papers passed 
directly under the owner’s eyes in the tangled 
and rumpled stream he would not recognize 
them. 

In addition to the paper mill and the box 
factory and the turpentine works the com- 
pany expects at some time not far in the future 
to install a group of byproducts plants that 
will utilize the forest crop as completely as 
science makes it possible. 


Sawmill Operation Last Word in Efficiency 


But the big sawmill is always the center of 
interest, whether the visitor is a manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, retailer, inkslinger or a 
casual tourist out for quantity impressions of 
our amazing country. It is by all odds the 
picturesque focus of this astonishing corpo- 
ration’s equipment and work. It is not only 
amazingly big, it is amazingly efficient. This 
is something we want to insist upon before 
we attempt even the fragmentary description 
which is all we can hope to get across. The 
importance of the Great Southern to the 
retailer, and the reason this department is 
giving so much space to it, is that it repre- 
sents in a big and striking way the new effi- 
ciency that is coming to the front in lumber 
manufacturing. The continued existence of 
our business as retailers depends in part upon 
our ability to sell lumber to the public, our 
ability to compete with other lines of build- 
ing material for public patronage. In adding 
service to our sale of materials we are adding 
to that efficiency. But we can’t sell lumber 
unless it is manufactured for us, and we can’t 
sell it unless it is manufactured efficiently. 
It must serve its required purpose, and it must 
come to us at a price the public is willing 
to pay. Every pound of paper, every box, 
every gallon of turpentine or of distillate that 
is made out of what used to be waste, will have 
its effect in keeping lumber prices reasonably 
low. The public has an interest in these 
practical efforts at conservation and replace- 
ment, and certainly the retailer has a very 
great and personal interest in them. In a cer- 
tain sense his business is rather dependent 
upon their suecess. The Great Southern is 
not the only company working out these 
things on a practical ¢dommercial scale, and 
we give due credit to every corporation and 
agency assisting in this important work. 
But the Great Southern happens to be a con- 
Spicuous example of very practical altruism, 
or ‘‘enlightened selfishness’’ as some people 
like to call it, and for that reason we have 
tried to describe a few of its efforts. We are 
letting it represent an important and grow- 
ing class of better manufacturers. 


Details of Mill Machinery 

First of all, a few figures. For most of 
these figures we are indebted to G. A. Town- 
send, the big, jolly, efficient sales manager. 
Inside the fence that incloses the sawmill 
there are 278 acres. At the present time the 
fuel used in driving the mill and in generating 
the electricity that lights it is a byproduct of 
the mill itself. The gigantic power room is in 
itself an engineering marvel. All the ma- 


chinery save the main mill is electrically 
driven, and this mill is pulled by a huge 
engine and by a belt that is 72 inches wide 
and 240 feet long. There is a belt-making 
department in the mill in charge of belt mak- 
ers of the highest skill. The company uses 
so many belts that it has found this depart- 
ment an economy; and by making its own 
belts it can be assured that the best materials 
and the best workmanship go into their con- 
struction. It takes the hides of 540 steers 
to make one of these belts, for only backs are 
used out of the hides. The foreman meas- 
ures a hide 15 inches on either side of the 
backbone, and this blue ribbon leather is all 
that gets into the big belt. After the main 
belt has been run for a time it is taken off, 
inspected, worked over and given several 
months of rest. 

The saw equipment of the mill consists of 
four bands, one twin band, two vertical re- 








BUILD NOW! 


An Injunction With a Reason Behind It. 


The greatest baiting, gosgvens in generations is forecast for the 
ds © h 


United States this year. 
needed—commercia! buildings, store houses, farm buildings, resi- 
dences. Vast quantities of materials will be required; every compe- 
tent workman will be in demand. 

The foresighted buyer will recognize and appreeiate the logic of 
BUILDING NOW n a manner of speaking, he “will get in on the 
ground floor” in that he will buy on a stable market. before the tide 
of demand begins to rise. He also appreciates that to build now 1s 
not only a security of favorable prices, but of good workmanship and 
sound, durable construct:on. as well. 


Build With 
Erlanson Lumber 


A Selection With Satisfaction Behind It 


F.rst-quality virgin pine lumber—carefully sorted and graded 
strutly up to standard rules—ERLANSON LUMBER offer certain 


ds of structures are 





definite advantages of quality and economy tha: no careful buyer will 
overlook 

Economy is promoted by our extreme csre in analyzing and keep- 
ing tab on costs) We know ou: expense to the penny from the time 
the lumber reaches us until it 1s delivered to you This efficiency cir 
cumvents waste, enables us to hold cost down te a minimum and pass 


on to the buyer an appreciable saving in the purchase price 

ERLANSON LUMBER and ERLANSON SIRVICE unite to give 
complete and enduring satisfaction We will te glad to figure the 
lumber cost on any plans you have. 


Erlanson Lumber Co. 


(East End) 
“Every Foot a Foot of Quality” 











The illustration and caption of this Superior 
(Wis.) retailer’s advertisement should attract 
the attention of prospective June brides and 
grooms 


saws, one horizontal resaw, two gangs and six 
edgers. The rail trackage on the tramways 
measures twenty-six miles. This is in the mill 
itself and is independent of the seventy-five 
miles of the main line and spurs of logging rail- 
road. The rough shed and the dry shed cover 
each about five acres, and the dressed shed has 
railroad spurs running into it so that loading 
may go on in the dry even tho rain may be 
falling. Forty to fifty cars are loaded daily 
at the four miles of docks. About a car of 
molding is made daily. All air dried stock is 
soda dipped. The mill pond covers twenty- 
seven acres and is kept filled with water by 
means of pumps. The capacity of the mill is 
in excess of 1,000,000 feet a day, and this cut 
strips about sixty acres of timberland. Nor- 


mal stock at the mill is about 42,000,000 feet. 

The twin band was, to us, a novelty. By 
moving a lever the sawyer can increase or 
diminish the distance between these bands, 
The log is placed in a sort of trough or 
groove and is pushed thru the saws by a 
piston which butts against the rear end. Logs 
are slabbed and sent to the gangs, and sticks 
too small to be sent to the gangs or the big 
bands are slabbed, thus taking perhaps only 
a single board out of the heart, and the slabs 
are sent to the resaw. Sorters work with 
speed and uncanny skill, and when a log has 
finally completed its passage thru saw, resaw 
and edger it has produced the maximum of 
usable lumber. From all parts of the mill 
come small pieces, trimmings and defective 
pieces that are worked up into box shook. 
The box factory attempts no fancy boxes, 
but confines itself to making shipping crates 
and boxes and barbed wire spools. When the 
scraps finally go over to the paper mill there 
are no pieces among them that the most hope- 
ful and thrifty imagination could conceive as 
being used for lumber purposes. This scrap 
that goes to the paper mill is used not for 
pulp but for fuel. It is sent thru the hogs 
and helps boil the big cauldrons where heat 
and chemicals reduce the previously prepared 
wood to the watery pulp which the paper 
making machine ultimateiy transforms into 
box lining. 

There are about three thousand men em- 
ployed in the mills and in the woods, but as 
the visitor goes thru the ineredibly active 
sawmill he is impressed with the fact that he © 
sees comparatively few workmen. No hand 
labor is done if a machine can be devised to 
do it better or more safely. The sawyers, 
edgers, trimmers and graders are probably the 
blue ribbon labor, and their work can not 
be done by machines. But wherever it is pos- 
sible unskilled labor has been supplanted by 
machinery. Even yet there is a large amount 
of labor required. The employment of three 
thousand men is sufficient testimony on that 
point. There are electric trolleys on the tram- 
ways, and moving chain belts handle most of 
the lumber up to the time it is piled. We 
noticed especially the conveyor that took the 
lumber from the sorters to the trucks on 
which it is wheeled into the kilns. This con- 
veyor consists of a large number of parallel 
slots, one for each of the stackers and ar- 
ranged so that the lumber travels on edge, and 
it is the duty of the sorters to get each stick 
into its proper slot. Once in this slot it 
travels until the slot comes to an end. There 
the stick drops on to conveyor chains that 
carry it sidewise to the automatic stacker 
which, with the supervision of one man, stacks 
it on the truck ready to be run into the dry 
kiln. 

In one part of the big yard there is a notable 
touch of sentiment. When Mr. Sullivan came 
to Bogalusa to build the mill he had a little 
office erected under the shade of a pin oak 
tree. From this vantage point he directed the 
erection of the biggest mill in the world. In 
the course of time, in accordance with the 
plans, a tramway had to be built over that 
particular spot. Mr. Sullivan consented to 
having the office. taken away, but he had 
developed a feeling of comradeship for the 
oak, and he wouldn’t let the men cut it down. 
It grows up thru the tramway as tho that were 
the sort of place a pin oak naturally would 
seek for its habitat. Evidently it thrives, 
for several times men have had to chop 
the aperture in the tramway floor larger so 
it wouldn’t bind the tree. 


Plan to Make Bogalusa Great Winter Resort 


The big administration building looks on the 
outside like a fashionable summer hotel, and 
it has the admirable quality which a summer 
hotel should have, that of being cool. They 
say down here that in the city of Bogalusa 
the summer days are never very hot and the 
winters are never cold. One of the projects not 
yet worked out but possible is the making of 
the city a great winter resort. In such an 
event there would be built a hotel costing 
millions of dollars, and the natural advan- 
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tages which the place has for entertaining 
visitors would be developed. That, however, 
lies in the future. 

Mr. Sullivan has been mayor of the city 
ever since it was incorporated in 1914. This, 
of course, is highly appropriate, for in a very 
real sense the city is the product of his ideas 
and of his labor. For a number of years 
after the city was started the people who 
lived there and worked in the offices felt 
toward the place much as high salaried men 
usually feel toward a sawmill town; that it 
was all right as a place to work for a few 
years for the purpose of making some money, 
and that they’d make themselves as com- 
fortable as was convenient under the circum- 
stances; but they felt that ‘‘home’’ was some 
other place, either where they were born or 
where they expected to make their permanent 
home later on. Mr. Sullivan took much pains 
to change that feeling. He told these men 
the city could not be built up. as it should 
be until the important men considered it as 
their home. He has long since accomplished 
this purpose. The homes of the company’s 
officials are part of the pride of the city, and 
these men are improving and investing now 
just as business men everywhere do in the 
towns where they expect to spend their lives. 
Bogalusa is a city of families. Indeed, that’s 
what they call it—‘Bogalusa, the City of 
Families and of Factories.’’ 

[The next instalment of the Realm of the Re- 
tailer tells of some of the experiences and ac- 
complishments of a New England company 
which has been in business seventy-five years, 
and also of the “store” newspaper of a pro- 
gressive Texas company.—Epiv0r. | 
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Planing Mill of Unique Design 

The Suburban Lumber & Supply Co., of 
Cleveland, Ohio, is enjoying an excellent busi- 
ness. It has a small planing mill which is 
rather unique in design. For insurance reasons 
this planing mill, shown in the accompanying 
illustration, is entirely removed from the rest 
of the plant. The roof is supported by eight 
posts and in the center a sander is housed. On 
the outside there is a saw which is used for 
trimming, ripping and cutting up stock. The 
large overhanging roof provides shelter, and 
the posts are so arranged as not to interfere 
with the operation of the machines. The com- 
pany can, without a great deal of difficulty, 
expand the mill by adding units similar to the 
one housing the sander. 

This company holds a birthday party every 
year and has aroused a great deal of interest 
in its community in this way. Features of its 
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Completes Fine New Shed 


UrBANA, OHIO, May 16.—The Murphy Lum- 
ber Co., of this city, has just completed an at- 
tractive and modern building materials store, a 
front view of which is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. The building has a frontage of 
288 feet and covers considerably more than an 
acre of ground. The side walls are 22 feet high, 
while the peak of the roof is 30 feet above the 
ground. The walls are built of cement blocks 





The front of the splendid new building materials store 


but the building has an attractive brick front. 
The entire floor area is covered with a concrete 
slab six inches thick and every facility has been 
provided to keep the shed clean and the stock 
bright and attractive in appearance. 

The cars to be unloaded are set on the com- 
pany ’s own switch track, which is entirely within 
the building, and in many cases the material is 
unloaded directly to pile. 

The office of the company is uptodate in every 
particular and occupies a space 40x40 feet. Ad- 
jacent to the office is a hardware and building 
supply store that is equal in appearance, and 
in amount and quality of stock carried, to any 
up-town store. 

Particular attention has been paid to housing 
the company’s trucks. The group of doors 
which can be noticed in the illustration are open- 
ings to five fireproof garages, each separated 
from the next by a concrete wall. A fireproof 
room is provided in which are stored paints, oils 
and any materials that might be considered 
more than ordinarily combustible. Along this 
line, Joseph Murphy said: ‘‘We have taken 
every precaution to make the structure as nearly 
fireproof as possible. The proof of our success 


in this is that we have an insurance rate from 
the Ohio Inspection Bureau of 74 cents with a 
30 percent reduction by using 
co-insurance clause.’’ 


the 90 percent 











expected to be one of the most talked of events 
of the year in Urbana. 
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An Interesting Booklet on Floors 


Not infrequently the retail lumberman has 
requests from customers for information on 
floors and floor coverings. There is available 
a great deal of information on this subject, 
information which is helpful and which will 
increase the sales of the retailer. In this ¢lass 








of the Murphy Lumber Co. 


may be placed the bulletin entitled ‘‘ Floors and 
Floor Coverings,’’?’ known more specifically as 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. “1219, Department ot 
Agriculture. The booklet was prepared in the 


office of home economics of the Department of 
Agriculture, and discusses not only wood floors 
but rugs and carpets, linoleum, fiber and grass 
rugs and mattings, care of rugs and floor oil 
cloth, all in a way that will be helpful and in- 
structive. A great deal of the instruction is 
very elemental and, therefore, will be particu- 
larly helpful to those considering floors and 
floor coverings for the first time. 


PATENTS COLLAPSIBLE LOG BUNK 


WASHINGTON, D.C., May 15.—There has just 
heen patented a collapsible log bunk that, ae. 
cording to the claims of the inventor, will hold 
loading stakes absolutely rigid in a_verticzal 
position, can be released from the side of the 
‘ar opposite that from which the load is to be 
dumped and thus eliminate the possibility of 
anyone being hurt by logs rolling off, and that 
has releasing nuts at each side which will not 
be broken thru logs hitting them. 

Two of the patented bunks are fastened on 
the ear, one a short distance from each end. The 
stake at one end of a bunk is released from the 




















Attractive front of the Suburban Lumber & Supply Co. 


recent anniversary included a moving picture 
show and a drawing for the material for a 
garage. Nearly 1,000 persons took part in 
this celebration and registered in the draw- 
ing. The company prides itself upon the neat- 
ness and general uptodate appearance of its 
yard. The front is shown in one of the accom- 
panying illustrations. Note the hedge and the 
attractive tree. The front of the shed is il- 
luminated at night by lights which show the 
name of the company very plainly. On an- 
other part of the shed the company has its 
trademark painted, and this is also illuminated 
at night by a strong electric light. 


A formal opening of the shed will be held on 
Monday, May 22. This opening will be similar 
in character to the openings put on by large 
drygoods: stores. The event will be continuous 
from 9:00 a. m. to 5:00 p. m., featured by 
music, flowers and distribution of souvenirs. 
At 6 o’clock the Murphy Lumber Co. will enter- 
tain the members of the Kiwanis Club with their 
wives and sweethearts at a dinner which will be 
given in the building store. From 8:30 p. m. to 
the ‘‘wee sma’ ’’ hours will be taken up by 
dancing on the spacious double decks of the 
shed. Everything possible has been done to 
make the opening attractive and helpful and it is 


Mill of the Suburban Lumber & Supply Co. 


other end, so that each bunk contains two re 
leasing devices, side by side but in opposite di- 
rections. Each stake pivots about a pin, but has 
a hook, which is engaged by a hook on a sliding 
plate when the stake is to be locked into vertical 
position. When the load of logs is to be dumped, 
the hook on the sliding plate is disengaged from 
that on the stake by turning a nut on the 
opposite side of the car that is affixed to and 
twists a threaded bolt, which in turn forces the 
sliding plate forward toward the dump side, 
disengaging the hook on the plate from the hook 
on the stake. The stake then pivots around its 
pin and the logs roll off. 
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EASTERN RETAILERS HEAR PRACTICAL TALKS 


With a view to bringing the retail lumber 
dealers into closer touch with the retail service 
bureau of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Theodore F. Laist, Chicago repre- 
sentative of the National, last month took a trip 
thru New York State and a part of Massa- 
chusetts, by invitation of the Northeastern Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, extended thru 
Secretary Paul S. Collier of that organization. 
Meetings at several points were arranged for, 
at which Mr. Laist addressed the assembled re- 
tailers. 

Without duplicating reports of Mr. Laist’s 
trip appearing in previous issues of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, notably that of April 22 
wherein the Niagara Falls meeting was covered 
at some length, there are presented herewith 
brief digests of his addresses at several of the 
other points visited. 


Where Fire Protection Ordinances Err 


Speaking at Rochester on fire protection, Mr. 
Laist said that the greatest mistake he knew of 
was to look too far into the future in establish- 
ing fire limits. In a community of medium size, 
he said, it is much better to restrict the lot 
occupancy in order to avoid congestion than to 
attempt to enforce construction with noncom- 
bustible materials by ordinance. He continued: 


The best fire protection any community can have 
is to separate buildings by a reasonable space to 
prevent the rapid spreading of fire or conflagration 
hazard. We all know that the great fire losses in 
this country do not occur in suburban districts, 
which are generally entirely of frame, but in the 
congested sections in which it is endeavored to con- 
struct entirely of noncombustible materials. The 
proper procedure, in my estimation, is to confine 
the restricted area to a very small zone and en- 
courage the spreading out of buildings rather than 
artificially forcing congestion and maximum lot 
occupancy. Requiring an owner to build fireproof 
forces him to build into the air and to cover the 
entire lot area. 

It seems to be impossible to get the courts to 
enforce building violations. It is very important 
that courts be provided to try such. violations, 
especially at this time when there are so many 
small and irresponsible contractors in the small 
house construction business who have no idea of 
remaining in business but are simply endeavoring 
to reap a harvest while business is at its peak and 
then get out of the way. Such people should be 
discouraged from entering the contracting busi- 
ness, even to the extent of requiring an educa- 
tional test, but if this is not feasible they should 
be held to strict observance of code regulations. 


Intelligent Service Wins Customers 


In his talk delivered at Geneva Mr. Laist gave 
the retailers some good advice as to how they 
might inerease their business, saying in part: 


There are two ways of increasing your business: 
one is taking it away from your competitor in cut- 
throat competition and the other is to increase the 
volume of business in your community by broad 
publicity so that there will be enough for all at a 
living profit. That the latter method is the one to 
he preferred goes without saying. The question 
then is, what methods can be used to create demand 
lor home building in a community of moderate size ? 
'here are many ways in doing this, but time per- 
mits me to point out only a few. For example, 
siving better service. Many men are deterred from 
huilding because they do not know how to go about 
it. Others are holding off for a word of encour- 
agement or advice. Many a man would add a sun 
porch to his home, build an addition to his house, 
modernize it, or build a garage, if someone would 
only get him started by a constructive suggestion. 

{ have come in contact with men who would be 
ready to build—in fact, are eager to do so—but 
who are deterred from building because, while they 
had fully made up their mind to build in frame, 
they were influenced by substitute material manu- 
facturers to make a change in their plans. They 
now find themselves unable to proceed because of 
the high cost of building in those materials, or 
because of the continual pressure exerted upon 
them from every source, except from dealers in 
lumber, They are uneasy in their minds as to 
what is the proper thing to do. A little active 
propaganda in favor of lumber would get many of 
these prospects started, 


Correspondence Course for Retailers 


At the meeting held in Utica Mr. Laist said 
that the National is preparing to put out a 
series ‘of letters, constituting in fact a corre- 
spondence course designed exclusively for re- 
tailers, The course, which will be brief, will in- 
clude letters on the following topics: The 
Structure of timber; factors which enter into 
the grading of lumber; a course in plan reading; 
the use of newer and better construction meth- 
ods; mill construction; wood preservation, fire 


resistive construction ete. Mr. Laist briefly ex- 
plained the course as follows: 


It is intended to make this course brief and to 
the point. There will be no padding and every 
statement may be accepted as authoritative. This 
course will be distributed thru the retail service 
bureau of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, 1613 Harris Trust Building, Chicago. 
I have taken a tour thru a number of States with 
the idea of gathering practical points from the 
retailer himself to assist me in the preparation 
of this course, and want to give the trade what 
it needs. 

The course will not be distributed directly by 
the National organization but thru the various 
State organizations, which are expected to allot 
these scholarships in the most advantageous way. 
While the details have not been worked out in full, 
the thought is to carry on the course in the way 
almost universally adopted by correspondence 
schools; that is, the course is divided into short 
letters which will be sent out separately. After 
the recipient has finished one he must answer a 
number of test questions which will be corrected 
and returned before he receives the succeeding 


lesson. 
Ready-Cut House Competition 


In his talk at Albany Mr. Laist touched upon 
the subject of ready-cut house competition, as 
follows in part: 


During this somewhat extended tour I have had 
occasion to discuss the subject of ready-cut house 
competition in many places, and have found that 
where the local dealers have given the matter seri- 
ous study they, instead of being apprehensive of 
such competition, have welcomed the impetus given 
to home building, taken advantage of the situation 
and profited by the opportunity such competition 
has created for wider business. The progressive 
dealer has seen the handwriting on the wall and 
instead of endeavoring to continue in the old way 
of selling only lumber is now selling houses, which 
means that his field of activity has been increased 
to the extent of providing for his customers a plan 
service and, to a limited extent, the services gen- 
erally rendered by architects. 

I am told that wherever the local dealers have 
competed against the ready-cut house they have 
been able, without difficulty, to meet the price of 
the out-of-town producer. In some places there 
are dealers who make a blanket offer to meet the 
figures of the manufacturer of all such ready-cut 
houses. 

Publicity and Service Are Twins 

Speaking at Glens Falls, Mr. Laist emphasized 
the importance of the proper kind of publicity 
and of service as twin factors that make for 
success, saying in part: 

It is not conceivable that any important retail 


business could long exist if the retailer did not 
constantly carry on a very intensive campaign of 
publicity such as is done, for example, so effec- 
tively in the dry goods trade. The lavish display 
in show windows and within the store itself, to- 
gether with newspaper publicity, bargain sales, 
and expert salesmanship are the causes to which 
one may attribute the quick turnover of such mer- 
chandise as this. It is not only by such methods 
as these that the desire to own and buy is created, 
but the retailer goes farther and enables the buyer, 
thru credits and easy terms, to satisfy his wants, 
for the most part created by the seller. 

Of course, retailers of such staple merchandise 
as lumber can not profitably resort to this same 
kind of publicity or as extensively, but they can 
adopt the same methods to a lesser degree. 

He can give what is so needful in this busi- 
ness—service to the small house builder, which 
means not only plan service but advice on technical 
matters, matters pertaining to financing, and other 
things with which the prospective home builder 
must acquaint himself, and of which, as a rule. 
he knows so very little. In the larger cities he 
has the architect and structural engineer to whom 
he can turn, but in the smaller communities there 
is only the local contractor who, in my opinion, 
~ not carry the burden as well as the lumber 

ealer. 


Educate Public About Lumber 


In this connection I wish to emphasize the ad- 
vantage of general advertising. Many of the ad- 
vertisements of retail lumber dealers in local 
dailies lack interest and do not carry a message. 
The value of broad and general advertising is un- 
disputed. The National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association carries on a very wide campaign of 
educational advertising in the interest of special 
species but of lumber generally and, while it has 
done much, its efforts must necessarily be confined 
to newspapers of the larger communities. The 
retailer can supplement this work by setting aside 
a small portion of each advertisement to general 
publicity for lumber or an instructive talk on 
lumber and its varied uses in building construc- 
tion, together with hints of a more or less tech- 
nical nature which might be of service to those in 
his community contemplating building. 

The consumer now too frequently sees in the 
advertising columns of every paper, either direct 
or indirect, slurs against lumber, which can be 
offset in this manner—by stating plain and simple 
basic facts which can be easily understood and 
which the layman will recognize as being sound. 
Every one knows certain things about lumber which 
are to its credit and which render it the most 
valuable and most economical material in house 
construction. It is not always necessary by argu- 
ment to prove such facts, because people generally 
have been brought up to the value of lumber, but 
it is well to keep before their eyes an occasional 
reminder, lest they forget and be influenced by the 
publicity of other materials. 





Tentative Program of Construction Conferences 


Wasuinaton, D. C., May 15.—The tentative 
schedule of the conferences arranged by Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover, for the lumber pro- 
ducers and between lumber producers and 
consumers during the period of May 22 to 26 
have been prepared, and the organizations listed 
below, subject to change, are those which will 
take part in one or more of the conferences. 

The facilities of the Department of Commerce 
and the Forest Service will be available to the 
conferences and, in addition, representatives of 
the department of natural resources of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
will be present. 

On Monday, May 22, the lumber producers’ 
committee appointed by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association will hold its open- 
ing conference at the Department of Commerce 
Building at 10 a. m. The opening address will 
be made by Secretary of Commerce Hoover. 
The day will be devoted to conferences of lum- 
ber producers preliminary to meeting with the 
consumers on Wednesday. The conferences of 
lumber producers will continue all thru Tuesday. 
May 23. 

On Wednesday, May 24, conferences will be 
held between the committee of lumber producers 
and lumber consumers, the latter for construc- 
tion purposes, who will be represented by archi- 
tects, engineers, retail lumber dealers and con- 
tractors. Secretary Hoover will address the 
opening meeting between the producers and 
consumers. Wednesday’s program will be con- 
tinued on Thursday, with the additional partici- 
pation of representatives of the wholesale lumber 
dealers. 

On Friday, May 26, the committee of lumber 


producers and representatives of various wood- 
using industries will discuss the lumber problem 
from the industrial standpoint. A similar con- 
ference will also be held with railroad lumber 
users for discussing the use of lumber for 
railway purposes. 

The organizations invited by Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover, to be present at the con- 
ferences are as follows: 

Representing lumber producers—Committee ap- 
pointed by National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, 


Representing—Subscribing associations; Ameri- 
ean Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association. 


Representing lumber consumers for construction 
purposes—American Society of Architects, Ameri- 
can Federation of Engineering Societies, Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of America, National 
Federation of Retail Lumber Associations, Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, American 
Wholesale Lumber Association. 


For railway purposes—American Railway Asso 
ciation, Association of Railway Executives, Amer- 
ican Railway Engineering Association. 

For industrial purposes—Association of Wood 
Using Industries, National Association of Box 
Manufacturers. 


BRAZIL IS PERHAPS the only country named 
for a tree. For a century after its discovery 
the country’s only economic importance lay in 
its exportation of a bright red wood which found 
great favor in Europe for decorative purposes. 
The tree from which this wood eame was called 
in Portuguese ‘‘brazil’’ or ‘‘burning tree.’’ 
As time passed the land of the brazil tree came 
to be known simply as Brazil. 
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The Value of Associate Co-operation” 





I appreciate this opportunity to come before this 
meeting for the purpose of discussing a subject 
which I trust may contain a kernel of mutual 
interest. I understand, however, that your invita- 
tion to address this meeting implies no personal 
compliment, but that the honor belongs to the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, which or- 
ganization I am privileged to represent. I also 
appreciate and respect the intelligence of this as- 
semblage and shall evince that appreciation and 
respect by confining my remarks strictly within the 
bounds of verity and practical experience. Be- 
cause you are here today I may assume, with rea- 
son, that you are interested in association work ; 
and, because you belong to the lumber group of 
your association, I may also assume that you are 
interested in the discussion of subjects pertaining 
to that industry. 

I approach the subject of this discussion strictly 
from the viewpoint of a hardwood lumberman, and 
my remarks are intended to apply only to that 
branch of the lumber industry. As, in a sense, I 
am here to consider association work in the ca- 
pacity of an expert, it may be well for me to 
qualify as such before entering upon the discussion. 
For the last twenty years I have been actively en- 
gaged in associate activities, eighteen years of 
which period I have served as an officer or as a 
director of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation. I adopted the work as my permanent 
avocation and I am thoroly advised upon it at all 
points and in all of its ramifications. I do not 
make this statement in a boastful spirit, but rather 
that you may understand that when I talk to you 
on the subject of lumber associations I am speak- 
ing ex cathedra. I shall confine the scope of my 
discussion entirely to matters connected with asso- 
ciation affairs, and shall attempt no homily upon 
the duties and obligations of purchasing agents, 
nor shall I attempt to advise you from whom you 
shall buy your supplies of hardwood lumber, nor 
in what grades or quantities, nor when purchases 
shall be made. I believe that you are quite as 
well posted upon those points as I am, and that, 
therefore, any suggestions coming from me as to 
the manner in which you shall discharge the func- 
tions of your positions would be entirely superflu- 
ous, 


Influence of Trade Organizations in Business 


The topic for discussion is asséciate codperation. 
In the course of my remarks I may appear to 
wander far afield from the subject, but in good time 
I shall return to it. It has been only within the 
last twenty-five years that trade organizations 
have begun to exercise their influence in the world 
of business. Prior to that period business was 
conducted upon individual lines, with “every man 
for himself and the devil take the hindmost,” for 
its slogan. But the idea gradually gained ascend- 
ancy that in trade, as well as in other phases of 
human existence, man did not live unto himself 
alone; that there were common interests to be 
served which could be better promoted by organized 
effort than by individual endeavor ; and since that 
idea has become firmly rooted in the minds of 
business men such great progress has been made 
in organizing business into trade associations that 
today no important industry is without its trade 
organization. Indeed, we have been threatened by 
the danger of over-organization. A trade is over- 
organized when it has within its membership two 
or more organizations each purporting to carry on 
similar lines of work and thereby precipitating a 
situation of competitive activity between the fac- 
tions of the trade, totally subversive to the inter- 
ests which associate endeavor seeks to serve. For 
nearly twenty years the hardwood lumber trade 
was cursed by such a situation. But thanks to 
the operation of the natural and inexorable law 
of the survival of the fittest,, supplemented in a 
degree by the Sherman Act, the curse has been 
lifted and today there is but one general trade 
organization in the hardwood industry and that 
is the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 


National Hardwood Association’s Achievements 


It is my purpose to tell you something about the 
personnel, the objects and the achievements of that 
association, because it is and for the last twenty- 
four years has been the one organized force which 
has consistently and unceasingly operated for the 
betterment of conditions within the hardwood 
trade. Measured by the number and quality of 
its members, by the nature and scope of its ac- 
tivities and by its successful achievements the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association is easily 


*Address delivered before the lumber group 
of the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, Rochester, N. Y., May 17. 


[By Earl Palmer, of National Hardwood Lumber Association] 


the premier of all lumber organizations and the 
peer of any trade organization in the world. Its 
present membership is composed of 1,454 individ- 
uals, firms, and corporations, engaged either in the 
production or distribution, in a wholesale manner, 
of hardwood lumber. This composite quality of 
membership has been maintained thruout the years 
without internal misunderstanding or confllict, be- 
cause that membership believes that there is a 
community of interest existing between the manu- 
facturers of lumber and the wholesaler of lumber 
which can well be served by common effort, and 
the results attained from the operation of the asso- 
ciation have amply justified that belief. 

It is idle to deny that a distinct line of cleavage 
exists between the process of producing a given 
commodity and the process of distributing that 
commodity among the ultimate consumers thereof 
and there is no reason for regarding the lumber 
industry as being exempt from the application of 
this economic law. The man who invests in tim- 
ber, equips a sawmill and engages in the process 
of reducing his trees and logs into lumber is a 
manufacturer. The man who goes into the market 
and sells lumber is a merchant. If it so happens, 
as it frequently does, that these two functions are 
discharged by one individual the duality of the 
operations is in nowise affected. In one instance 
the individual acts as a manufacturer and in the 
other he functions as a merchant. 

In many lines of industry the processes of manu- 
facture and of merchandising are never combined 
in one individual, but instead the manufacturer 
is content to produce the commodity constituting 
his line and turn it over in bulk to the jobber and 
wholesaler for further distribution; and I believe 
that I am correct in stating that this method has 
the approval of sound economic authority. But 
the make up of the hardwood lumber trade is more 
complex. We have the manufacturer and the 
wholesaler; the wholesaling manufacturer and the 
manufacturing wholesaler, making it exceedingly 
difficult in practice to draw a line of demarcation 
between the functions discharged by the various 
groups; and the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
caition has never attempted to draw such a line, 
because whatever functions its members may dis- 
charge they all are, in the final analysis, hardwood 
lumbermen and as such have common interests 
which can well be promoted by associated effort. 
In fact, however, the manufacturing element in 
the association’s membership preponderates in the 
ratio of two to one as compared with the whole- 
saling element. This preponderance is not due, 
however, to any process of intentional selection, 
but doubtless results from the fact that there are 
more manufacturers than wholesalers in the hard- 
wood lumber business. 


Some Facts on Grading Hardwood Lumber 


As an illustration of what has been done by the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association of general 
benefit to the trade, permit me to cite the work it 
has accomplished in providing and administering 
a single standard for grading and measuring hard- 
wood lumber. 

While we are accustomed to regard and to refer 
to lumber as a manufactured product, it really 
comes to us as a raw product from Nature’s 
laboratory, changed in form but retaining most of 
the natural characteristics with which it was orig- 
inally endowed. The sawmill can only reduce the 
log to certain dimensions, remove the bark and 
heart, rip out a defect here and trim off another 
there, leaving the inherent qualities of the final 
product absolutely unchanged from its natural con- 
dition. Nature deals in infinite variety. In a 
thousand leaves from a single tree no two can be 
found exactly alike. And so with the lumber 
produced from that tree, no two boards are dupli- 
cates. For that reason lumber can not be sold 
by sample as in the case with many other com- 
modities, but each board must be judged and 
classified from its individual peculiarities, and 
this process of judging and classifying lumber is 
called grading, or inspecting. 

In order that the processes of grading may be 
possible, standards of quality are demanded which 
set forth in detail the requirements of the various 
grades; and it is the duty of the lumber inspector 
to match the quality of each board handled by 
him with the particular requirements demanded by 
the grade to which it may be assigned. These 
standards are known as inspection rules and are en- 
tirely arbitrary in nature. There is no more reason 
for a specific inspection rule than there is for a 
specific freight rate. It is to be regretted that a 
complete set of hardwood inspection rules was not 
handed to Moses on Mount Sinai in connection 
with the Ten Commandments, but such was not 
the case; and those in existence today in no man- 





ner bear the stamp of divinity, nor are they in- 
spirational in origin, but, instead, they are the 
product of finite intelligence, abetted in a degree 
by the process of evolutionary developments. 


One Standard of Hardwood Inspection 


The value of any standard does not depend so 
much upon the unit of quantity or of quality which 
it expresses as it does upon its uniformity and its 
stability. If a yard stick were two feet long in- 
stead of three feet it would make no particular 
difference, if all yard sticks were always two feet 
long. But if there were other yard sticks three 
feet long, or if all yard sticks were sometimes two 
feet long and at other times three feet long, the 
situation would become confused. No one would 
be able to know what the length of a yard might 
be and the standard, as such, would be of no value. 
Such a situation prevailed in the hardwood lum- 
ber trade prior to the advent of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association. There were a multi- 
plicity of standards for the grading of hardwood 
lumber possessing about the same degree of sta- 
bility as the mercury contained in the bulb of a 
thermometer during the month of April. Today 
there is but one standard of hardwood inspection, 
which is expressed by the rules of the Nationa) 
Hardwood Lumber Association; and the stability 
of those rules, as they exist at the present time, is 
absolutely assured. 


Official Application of Inspection Rules 


In addition to the establishment of a permanent 
uniform system of inspection rules the Nationa) 
Hardwood Lumber Association has also developed 
and operates efficient machinery for the official 
application of those rules, regarding which I shal) 
not go into any statistical details, because statis- 
tics constitute poor mental provender, rarely ac- 
cepted and never digested or assimilated. If I 
were to tell you that a given number of millions 
of feet of lumber had been inspected during the 
last twelve months by a certain number of salaried 
inspectors employed by the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, at a cost of so many dollars 
and cents and netting the association so and so 
in fees, few if any would attempt to remember 
the figures ten minutes after they were uttered. 
But when I tell you that the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association operates the only system in 
the country for the official inspection of hardwood 
lumber ; when I tell you that the services of that 
inspection department may be promptly obtained 
at any hardwood sawmill in the country and in any 
market of hardwood lumber, exclusive of the_ Pa- 
cific coast; when I tell you that the association 
guarantees the quality of its service, not by fair 
words, but by a substantial bank balance; when I 
tell you that the association meets all just de- 
mands, arising from erroneous inspection, with 
cash payments instead of regretful apologies ; when 
I tell you that the funds required for the main- 
tenance of this extended system of inspection come 
from service honestly rendered, service which is 
worth dollar for dollar of its cost, I am stating 
facts which you are not likely to forget, and facts 
which merit the careful consideration of all buyers 
of hardwood lumber. The idea of establishing and 
maintaining this system of uniform inspection had 
its origin within the membership of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, and the expense of 
establishing and maintaining the system has been 
borne by that membership. But the benefits ac- 
cruing .rom the operation of the system have been 
shared quite as much by the consumers of hard- 
wood lumber as by those who produce or distribute 
that commodity. The National Hardwood Lumber 
Association now proposes to take another advanced 
step in the direction of improved conditions under 
which the hardwood lumber trade may be oper- 
ated; but before entering upon that phase of the 
discussion I wish to do a little family washing. 

You who were in attendance upon the meeting 
of the National Association of Purchasing Agents 
held in Indianapolis, Ind., last October doubtless 
will recall an address delivered by a lumberman 
before the lumber group in which, without warrant 
or provocation, a wanton attack was made upon 
the personnel, the objects, and the achievements 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 
The name of that association was not mentioned, 
but the intent of the speaker was most obvious; 
and, since the address was delivered, the speaker’s 
“Man Friday” has acknowledged that it was the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association that his 
principal had in mind when the offensive words 
were uttered. Inasmuch as the message was de- 
livered at a meeting of this lumber group, it is 
eminently fitting and proper that a reply thereto 
should be rendered in the same situation; and my 
reply is: That the National Hardwood Lumber 
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Association recognizes and. accepts the ridiculous 
attack as the inevitable tribute of homage and 
respect which failure unconsciously pays to suc- 
cess. 

Speaking in terms of associational metaphor, the 
lumberman who made that address is at present 
marooned upon the “Island of Nowhere” in com- 
pany with a small band of devoted followers. The 
shores of that island are cumbered with the wreck- 
age of two hardwood lumber associations, over the 
destinies of which the castaways had presided at 
different periods in the past; and from that wreck- 
age they have improvised a life raft on which to 
float back to ‘‘Association Land.” But the launch- 
ing of the frail craft is being indefinitely deferred, 
owing to serious doubts existing in the minds of 
the derelicts as to the attitude of the Federal 
Department of Justice toward the proposed return 
voyage. We shall leave them on their island with 
a good natured bon voyage for use should they 
finally conclude to weigh anchor. 

Extended Combination of Effort 

And now having put the soiled hardwood linen 
thru the tubs and displayed it upon the line, pos- 
sibly to your edification and, in some degree, to 
my own satisfaction, we shall return to the main 
topic under discussion which I have over-long neg- 
lected and which is, as possibly you may remember, 
associate codéperation. Twenty-five years ago or 
so the idea of individual coéperation among busi- 
ness men for the purpose of the solution of com- 
mon problems was a novel one, but the novelty of 
association of effort as between individuals has 
long since passed, and we are now approaching a 








the National Hardwood Lumber Association has 
been at work for the last eleven months, with the 
hope of finally and successfully concluding that 
work at its annual meeting to be held in Chicago 
next month. The proposed sales code is not to be 
promulgated in a spirit of selfishness, but in the 
interest of the general hardwood lumber trade, in- 
cluding, as it must, not only the manufacturer and 
the distributer of hardwood lumber, but the whole- 
sale consumer as well; and it is to this last inter- 
est, which I assume is largely represented at this 
meeting, that I now appeal for assistance and sup- 
port in the work. 


Purposes of the Code 


The general purposes of the code may be briefly 
state to be: 


1—To establish uniform practices in the 
conduct of transactions involving the sale and 
purchase of hardwood lumber by defining in 
plain and unequivocal terms the approved cus- 
toms and usages of the trade under which 
such transactions are conducted. 


2—To remove contradictions when existing 
between customs and to supply reasonable reg- 
ulations to cover elements of transactions 
that are not already covered by established 
customs, 

3—To provide intelligent, practical, and re- 
sponsive means for the settlement of disputes 
arising between sellers and buyers of hardwood 
lumber without recourse to annoying and ex- 
pensive litigation. 


is a worthy coadjutor in any line of general en- 
deavor having for its purpose the betterment of 
conditions in our business life. I now request that 
you join hands with us on this sales code proposi- 
tion by appointing a committee to confer with us 
at our meeting in Chicago on June 21. I have 
come more than a thousand miles to deliver this 
invitation and I trust that it will be received, 
acted upon, and accepted in the spirit in which it 
is extended. 


A FINE FIRST PRIZE EXHIBIT 


The annual Des Moines (Iowa) Industrial Ex- 
position has grown to be a very large and at- 
tractive affai The displays presented are 
given much care and attention and conse- 
quently the one which wins first prize must 
be decidedly out of the ordinary. The ex- 
hibits are judged. according to originality, 
arrangement, style, amount of effort ex- 
pended, artistic effect and educational value. 
Naturally, therefore, the Carr & Baal Co., of 
Des Moines, feels proud that its exhibit was 
given the first prize. 

The accompanying illustration shows the, 
Carr & Baal Co.’s display, which included a 
well chosen design of practically every item 
of millwork that can be put into a home. 
Thousands of people viewed this exhibit and 
carried away a very good idea of the excel- 
lent quality, and design of ‘‘Bilt-Well’’ mill- 
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This exhibition of the Carr & Baal Co. was awarded first prize at the 1921 Des Moines Industrial Exposition. 


still more comprehensive stage of combination, 
which involves the codperation of trade organiza- 
tions, one with the other, for the purpose of pro- 
moting more effectively those purposes in which 
the memberships of the participating organiza- 
tions possess common interests. There are inter- 
ests which can be served better by such combina- 
tions than by one organization operating inde- 
pendently, just as there are interests which can 
be served better by an association than by an in- 
dividual. Of course, the interests which can be 
served by interassociation effort are, as a rule, 
more general in nature, but perhaps not of less 
importance, than those of intra-association con- 
cern. 

When such an extended combination of effort is 
proposed it is only logical first to establish the 
existence of a common denominator of mutual in- 
terest which may possibly be served by the exten- 
sion of associate codperation. I believe that the 
cause which I shall now present to you constitutes 
such a d minator between the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents and the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, and, when I have com- 
pleted its presentation, I trust that the members 
of this lumber group will join me in that belief. 


Plan for General Hardwood Sales Code 


The proposition is for the establishment of a 
general hardwood lumber sales code upon which 


That is all that is being undertaken. It is a 
simple program, but it can not be carried into 
immediate effect without the codperation and sup- 
port of all the interests involved. The National 
Hardwood Lumber Association believes that the 
undertaking possesses a sufficient degree of general 
interest to justify its prosecution along the lines 
of associate codperation, and, to that end, a num- 
ber of trade organizations, the members of which 
are interested in the purchase and consumption of 
hardwood lumber, have been solicited to join in the 
work, and the responses to those solicitations have 
been surprisingly spontaneous and hearty. 


Asks Support of Purchasing Agents’ Association 


No detailed sales code has as yet been prepared 
by the National Hardwood Lumber Associaticn. 
It is proposed to defer the work of drafting a code 
until a delegated meeting assembles for that pur- 
pose in Chicago on June 21. The delegates to that 
meeting will be appointed by the interested trade 
organizations which they are to represent. The 
number from each organization should not be more 
than five nor less than three. The real underlying 
purpose of this address is to enlist the support 
and coéperation of the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents in this undertaking. 

I trust that I have made it plain to you that in 
its membership, in its objects, and in its achieve- 
ments the National Hardwood Lumber Association 


work. The display represented a house some- 
what smaller than full size, arranged so that 
a part of the exterior and a cross section of 
the interior were shown. It was complete, 
having hardwood floors and every detail of 
woodwork finishing. It may interest retailers 
to know incidentally that Cornell ‘‘Wood 
Board’’ was used for the paneling. 


TO CONTINUE FATHER’S POLICIES 


DayTON, OHIO, May 16.—When F. B. Patter- 
son, president of The National Cash Register 
Co., and son of the late John H. Patterson, was 
asked as to his future plans, he firmly stated 
that he fully expects to devote his life to ad- 
vancing and carrying out the ideals established 
by his father. He said: 

The policies which have developed our business 
from a 1-room factory to an organization employ- 
ing more than 10,000 people in all parts of the 
world will be continued. I also will devote a por- 
tion of my time to promoting all uplifting ac- 
tivities in this community. I am especially inter- 
ested in the progress of Dayton, and will do all 
within my power to further community better- 
ment, welfare work, and anything that will help 
improve the conditions under which we live. 
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HOLDS GRADE MARKING IS LEGAL 


NEw OrvEANS, La., May 15.—There are no 
legal barriers against putting into execution 
the proposition initiated by the Southern Pine 
Association, providing that all lumber manufac- 
tured by its subscribers shall be marked with 
the grade and number of the producing mill, 
according to Judge John H. Lucas, of Kansas 
City, chief counsel of the Southern Pine Associ- 
ation, in a legal opinion he rendered on the sub- 
ject, and announced by the association here 
today. 

‘*The practice of indicating grade and char- 
acter of goods placed upon the market by manu- 
facturers,’’ said Judge Lucas, ‘‘has been so 
long in vogue that I do not think it could be 
seriously contended that such a practice was in 
violation of any rule or statute, Federal or 
State.’’ 

At the seventh annual meeting of the South- 
ern Pine Association, held in New Orleans, 
March 28 and 29, that organization took steps 
toward grade marking of lumber and also to 
have placed in the cars ‘‘contents cards,’’ giv- 
ing the exact grades and measure. This move- 
ment has since received quite general endorse- 
ment from national lumber organizations, in- 
cluding manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers, 
and most favorable comment by the trade press 
and daily newspapers over the country. Grade 
marking of lumber will be one of the important 
features of conferences to be held with Secre- 
tary Hoover in Washington, beginning May 22. 
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WILL ADD WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT 


PORTLAND, OrE., May 13.—The Doty Lumber 
& Shingle Co., with mill at Doty, Wash., and 
sales offices in the Gasco Building, Portland, is 
going to increase its activities by adding a 
wholesale department in addition to handling 
the output of its own mill. The new department 
will be in charge of M. W. Harney, who for the 
past two years and a half has been assistant 
to Sales Manager Harry W. Aldrich, of the 
Brighton Mills Co. Mr. Harney began his 
lumber eareer with the North Bend Lumber Co., 
of North Bend, Wash., and later filled positions 
with the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau and 
the Doty Lumber & Shingle Co. He served over- 
seas in the army during the war. The appoint- 
ment becomes effective June 1. R. W. Mersereau 
is general manager of the Doty Lumber & 
Shingle Co., and his brother, FE. L. Mersereau, 
is the sales manager. Mr. Harney will be as- 
sistant to Sales Manager Mersereau and in 
charge of the wholesale department. His suc- 
cessor at the Brighton Mills Co. has not yet 
been named. 


ONE KIND OF LOAN COMPANY 

CAPE GIRARDEAU, Mo., May 15.—Early this 
spring a prepossessing man appeared in Cape 
Girardeau and represented himself as being 
connected with the Aladdin Ready-Cut House 
organization. He organized here the Aladdin 
Home Loan & Investment Co., local men being 
elected president and secretary, respectively. 
A vigorous advertising and selling campaign 
was immediately put on, policies were sold for 
which the purchaser was to pay so much monthly 
for an indefinite period, it is alleged. Later on 
when the policy had been in force for some time 
—this time it is said depending upon the earn- 
ings—the purchaser of the policy was to be per- 
mitted to borrow money for building at 3 per- 
cent. 

The Aladdin Home Loan & Investment Co. 
at first claimed to have the agency for Aladdin 
Ready-Cut Houses and it is said that purchasers 
of policies were immediately supplied with 
Aladdin literature. Recently, however, the or- 
ganizer left Cape Girardeau, leaving the local 
company entirely in charge of local people, who, 
it is said, no longer have the agency for Aladdin 
ready-cut homes and have no connection with the 
ready-ecut company. The Aladdin Home Loan 
& Investment Co. is now establishing offices in 
other cities. 


An investigation of the county records at 
Cape Girardeau does not reveal the filing of any 
mortgages nor have any been traced to that 


company and therefore the opinion is that not 
a single loan was made here, altho it is said the 
company made a loan on some property in Kan- 
sas City—a statement which it is impossible to 
verify here. 

The operations of the company in one way 
bettered the condition of the building and loan 
associations of Cape Girardeau, for they in 
coéperation with the lumber dealers of the 
city, put on a campaign for the sale of building 
and loan stock and in one day’s canvass over 
$250,000 worth of such stock was sold. 
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VARIOUS USES OF NEW ENGLAND BIRCH 


Banoor, ME., May 15.—Veteran lumbermen 
who look back now to the primitive days of long 
ago contend that without the yellow birch life 
in the New England ‘‘backwoods’’ would have 
been almost unendurable. From the cradle, 
which was often woven from yellow birch 
sprouts, to the coffin, which was at times 
equipped with yellow birch beckets for lowering 
it into the grave, and all the way between, dif- 
ferent parts of this most useful tree were in 
constant use. 


If a fence post split and allowed the rails to 
drop so that the cattle escaped from the pasture, 
a twisted yellow birch would set things right 
If a suspended grindstone required an enduring 
bearing; if the stakes of a loaded sled or the 
sides of a heavily laden cart or the poles on 
the stack of beams required drawing together 
so they would stand the heavy strain, yellow 
birch withes were ready in the thickets just 
back from the house, and needed only a sharp 
knife to fit them for duty. 


Pressed hay was tied fast in bales; hayracks 
and harrows and baskets and barrels and sleds, 
and sleighs and ladders and lop-sided doors and 
gates and tottering well-sweeps and almost every 
stationary or movable article about the premises 
were made better or more serviceable by the 
birch withe. The withe held the cow to a 
stanchion in the barn, and the calf to a crowbar 
in the mowed grain stubble. 


Several withes made huddles for sheep, crates 
for shipping poultry; withes served as gee 
sticks for driving oxen and as washers to take 
up extra spaces on the bows below the bow- 
pins. Withes enclosed sizable stones in a firm 
mesh work and converted them into killocks 
when anchors were unavailable, and whatever 
was needed in homebuilding or in making snares, 
or nets, was turned over to the pliant and univer- 
sal yellow birch, which acted as a stop gap 
in nearly every duty of life. 

Nor are the modern uses of yellow birch few 
or unimportant. Up in West Sebois, Me., is a 
factory which turns out and ships away more 
than 50,000 pairs of yellow birch cart hubs every 
year, and the operations are to be enlarged. 
In West Virginia the residents of the mountain 
regions are chopping the twigs of yellow birch 
and distilling them for the extraction of their 
fragrant and volatile oil, which is sold on the 
spot under the name of ‘‘oil of checkerberry’’ 
for $4 or more a gallon. 


The wood of the yellow birch makes as use- 
ful fuel as maple. The terminal twigs afford 
food for the wild partridges all thru the cold 
winter when the ground is clad in deep snow, 
and when the hunters wish to shoot wild hares 
by moonlight they first fell a yellow birch and 
lop off the limbs and twigs at some open and con- 
venient spot to lure the animals to their de- 
struction. Yellow birch makes a serviceable 
hardwood floor which takes a fine polish and 
wears well without splintering. The same wood, 
when turned and shaped according to rule and 
fashion, forms centre and extension tables, stone 
boats, car bodies, sled frames, cradles and cas- 
kets, and shoe lasts and shoe trees. 


Now that the furniture manufacturers are 
beginning to experience a revival in their in- 
dustry timber cruisers are out spotting the 
growths of large birch trees which can be cut 
profitably into merchantable lumber. Nego- 
tiations are now under way for the establish- 
ment of another large furniture plant in Maine, 
and it is planned to obtain the bulk of its hard- 
wood supplies from this State. 


HANDLING COAST LUMBER IN NEW ENGLAND 


BésTon,Mass., May 15.—Heavy importations 
of Pa¢ific coast common lumber via the Panama 
Canal started about a year ago, and the prol 
able outcome of the movement presents today 
for New England softwood producers and dis- 
tributers a problem which is causing them con- 
siderable serious thought. Opinions differ 
widely regarding the difficulties and advantages 
of the movement. 

At present eastern wholesalers are buying 
from Pacific coast mills, also from Pacific coast 
wholesalers, and Pacific coast wholesalers are 
selling direct to the retail trade thru eastern 
offices. Steamship companies are buying lum- 
ber from the mills and selling to eastern whole- 
salers on consignment, and alse are selling di- 
rect to eastern retailers. 

Wells Blanchard, of Blanchard Lumber Co.. 
126 State Street, Boston, which is becoming 
an important factor in the eastern distribution 
of Pacific coast lumber, said of the present situ- 
ation: 


When the expenses of handling all the con- 
tingencies are known it is pretty hard to compete 
with those who do not know them and who are 
overlooking contingent expenses which may easily 
amount to more than their profit. Presumably 
this competition is inevitable and will be ironed 
out after everyone learns the situation. 

The business itself is a combination of two busi- 
nesses—the lumber business and the shipping busi- 
ness. The delivered price of western lumber is at 
least one-half freight. Therefore, the fluctuations 
in steamer rates have just as much effect on the 
delivered price as fluctuations in the price of lum- 
ber on the Coast. For example; during recent 
weeks the price of Douglas fir has strengthened 
somewhat on the Coast but the selling price here 
weakened materially, and the reason for this weak- 
ening was in the decline in the vessel rates from 
$18 a thousand, which was the conference rate, to 
$13 or $14 a thousand, at which space has recently 
been secured. 

Before the war when production of Pacific coast 
products was substantially the same as it is today, 
they had three markets, the Far East, California 
and the great middle Western farming country. 
During the last year the eastern market has taken 
the place of the middle Western market, and those 
who follow the Pacific coast market closely say 
there is no question that when the middle Western 
market comes back and the eastern market con- 
tinues to demand lumber there will be a very 
considerable increase in prices, probably $3 to $5 
a thousand. This increase is more likely because 
it is a well known fact today that most of the 
Pacific coast mills have been operating at a loss. 
The question naturally comes up, why don’t they 
shut down if they are operating at a loss, but the 
answer to that is, that they are making enough to 
cover their actual running expenses and are mak- 
ing something towards their overhead ; if they shut 
down, of course, they would lose all their overhead 
expense, 

Another reason is that many of the mills own 
vast quantities of timber land which they have 
bonded and altho they may have paid, say $1 a 
thousand stumpage for their timber, it is better 
for them to cut it, even tho it nets them only 50 
cents, than it is to close down, because the 50 cents 
which they do get out of their stumpage is enough 
to help pay the interest on their bonds and to take 
care of their sinking fund requirements. 

On the other hand, the steamship companies 
claim they can not continue to carry lumber from 
Coast to Coast for $13 or $14 a thousand, and it 
seems reasonable to suppose that what they say 
is correct, but the Coast to Coast traffic is highly 
competitive. It seems reasonable to suppose that 
vessel rates from the Coast will stay substantially 
where they are and if they do and the Pacific coast 
market strengthens we will see a strengthening in 
the delivered prices of Douglas fir. This strength- 
ening we believe will be augmented by the fact 
that concerns handling this business are constantly 
discovering new difficulties and new expenses which 
have to be absorbed in the selling prices. 

The result of western competition during the 
last year has been practically to exclude eastern 
spruce from the New York market and from a con- 
siderable portion of the Connecticut market. Bos- 
ton retailers are now wondering whether they have 
got to buy fir or not. It is my personal opinion 
that fir will not obtain a strong foothold in this 
market for the reason that there are still many 
spruce mills in the Northeast. Boston is their 
nearest market and they must keep the Boston 
market or else go out of business. I do not be- 
lieve that all spruce manufacturers in the East 
are going out of business, and I, therefore, believe 
that spruce prices will have to be such as to keep 
out fir in the regular dimension sizes. Of course. 
this does not apply to long, heavy timbers. I be- 
lieve that there is going to be a lot of business this 
year and that the Boston market and northern 
New England market will absorb the spruce pro- 
duction, but I also believe that the New York 
market and the Connecticut market will continue 
to use Douglas fir for some time to come, and that 
every wholesaler who expects to do much in the 
New York and Connecticut markets must plan to 
handle fir. 
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“OWN YOUR HOME” SHOWS BOOST BUILDING 


LUMBER IS FEATURED AT HOME SHOW 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 15.—Various local 
jumber companies united last week toward put- 
ting on one of the best exhibits of lumber and 
allied products ever seen in Indianapolis. The 
occasion was the Home Complete Exposition, 
which attracted about 40,000 persons daily. One 
day was known as Lumber Day. O. D. Haskett, 
of the O. D. Haskett Lumber Co., was chairman 
of the day. 

Lectures were given on lumber as a home 
building material, and virtually every dealer 
who had an exhibit was in the hall ready to 
give personal service to those who made in- 
quiries. 

The Indianapolis Real Estate Board, which 
sponsored the show, gave away a 4-room frame 
bungalow which was placed in the center of 
the big coliseum at the State fair grounds. The 
bungalow was complete in every respect, even 
having a wood picket fence around it. The 
winner of the house, a school teacher, was offered 
a choice from forty building lots on which to 
set the house. A deed will be given her as 
soon as she selects the lot she wants. The house 
will be insured for three years by an insurance 
company which was one of the exhibitors. 

The exhibits of the individual lumber com- 
panies, while attracting much attention, were 





* 


played photographs of homes built of southern 
pine. 

Theodore F. Laist, Chicago representative of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, gave a talk in which he traced the history 
of frame house construction, and gave some 
advice on home planning and financing. In 
connection therewith he showed some interest- 
ing slides of European frame houses 400 years 
old, and some examples of frame houses of 
colonial days. Adolph Pfund, secretary of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
also was a ‘‘ Lumber Day’’ guest. 

By courtesy of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
and the California Redwood Association some 
very interesting films depicting the manufacture 
of lumber were shown in the lecture hall. 

Lumbermen who exhibited say the show was 
worth the time, effort and money expended— 
not so much from the direct business as from 
the valuable mailing lists secured, because the 
majority of those who came really were inter- 
ested and expect to build eventually if not at 
onee, 


BUILDING IS LIVELY IN CANADA 

WINNIPEG, MAN., May 15.—Construetion con- 
tracts awarded in Canada during April amounted 
to $29,428,400, compared with $13,465,000 in 

















This bungalow was given away at the Indianapolis ‘‘Home Complete’’ Exposition for the best essay 
on home ownership 


not the only factors by which attention was 
drawn to lumber. Indianapolis has wide awake 
men in the construction business, some of whom 
exhibited attractive, completed houses, built of 
lumber. 


The Capitol Lumber Co. had as its exhibit a 
pretty bungalow, decorated with a black and 
white effect. While small, it was large enough 
to permit persons to go inside and see the fine 
cabinet and joining work, indicative of the 
work done by the company. Shrubbery and 
flowers in the front yard added to the attractive 
ensemble. The bungalow was wired and lighted. 

The Forbes-Hubbard Lumber Co. and the 
Hubbard-Scearce Lumber Co. had a joint ex- 
hibit, in which a miniature 2-story bungalow and 
garage were set in a model yard. The bunga- 
low was on similar lines to that shown as a 
model at the last convention of the Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of Indiana. 

The exhibit of the O. D. Haskett Lumber Co. 
showed what was possible with good millwork 
and some enamel. A Pullman breakfast room 
set was shown which made one hungry for bacon 
and eggs, it looked so homelike. The Brannum- 
Keene Lumber Co. exhibit also elicited favorable 
comment. 

The Southern Pine Association exhibited a 
miniature bungalow, and on the walls were dis- 


March, and $21,622,000 in April, 1921. The 
trend of building costs is still slightly down- 
ward, clearly indicating that now is the time 
to build. The convincing proof is that thousands 
of projects are going ahead. Builders are finding 
conditions favorable, labor is settling down to a 
sound basis of production and the flow of money 
into building channels is increasing. 


Construction of 100 bungalows has been com- 
menced on the Windsor Park estate, a suburb of 
Winnipeg. These bungalows are semi-ready, in- 
asmuch as the interior is left to be laid out as 
the purchaser wishes. They are being offered 
at very moderate prices. The Northwestern Con- 
struction Co., of Winnipeg, has made a start 
on ten dwellings. Managing Director McCabe 
reports that demand for homes is increasing 
daily. Real estate men also report a big demand 
for residential property, the majority of in- 
quiries being from persons who wish to build 
homes for themselves. 


Construction is progressing on the Daniel 
McIntyre school, and additions to other schools. 
A contract was awarded last week for another 
14-room school, and plans are being prepared 
for two others, one of fourteen and the other 
of twelve rooms. The new Odd Fellows’ Home 
at St. Charles, contract for which was awarded 
last week, calls for an expenditure of $100,000. 


BUILDING SHOW WAS SUCCESS 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., May 15.—The New Or- 
leans Home Builders’ Show closed a successful 
six-day session last Saturday, and there already 
is talk of staging another show next year, Man- 
ager Robert Bayne Tarrant reporting that many 
of the exhibitors have signified their inten 
tion of ‘‘coming back’? in 1923 with more 
elaborate displays. The exhibits of the South 
ern Pine and the Southern Cypress Manufae- 
turers’ associations were by all odds the most 
complete and attractive. Among the notable 
features of the Southern Pine Association’s 
exhibit were four model rooms: Living room, 
dining room, bedroom and kitchen, showing 
built-in cabinets, book cases, china closets, dress- 
ers, mantels, ironing boards, ‘‘ Pullman’? break- 
fast nook, and other popular built-in features so 
much desired by housewives. The walls of these 
model rooms were fully papered and decorated 
and the floors were laid with handsomely fin- 
ished edge and flat grain southern pine flooring. 


‘‘BETTER HOMES’’ SHOW IS READY 

SEATTLE, WasH., May 13.—The final touches 
are being put on arrangements for the Better 
Homes Show, to be held in the Arena from May 
23 to 27. The announced purpose is to stimu- 
late home building and home furnishing, and the 
beautifying of the home and its surroundings. 
There will be a display of building materials, 
along with all the details of interiors, such as 
attractive furnishings, new ideas in fixtures for 
kitchen and bathroom, unusual and uptodate 
ideas in the finishing of walls and woodwork, 
and plans for attractive gardens. Information 
about building sites and advice on financing the 
construction of homes will be furnished all in 
quirers, Admission to the show will be free. 


YEAR’S BUILDING SHOWS GOOD GAIN 

WILMINGTON, DEL., May 15.—Building opera 
tions in this city during the last twelve months 
show marked improvement over the preceding 
year, according to annual report of the city 
building inspector just made public. This shows 
that from May 1, 1921, to May 1, 1922, the 
total valuation of building permits issued was 
$3,285,748, a gain of $1,136,181 ever the pre 
ceding year. 


BUILDING BOOM STRIKES OTTAWA 


Ortawa, ONT., May 15.—Lumbermen and 
building contractors are very pleased with the 
way building in Ottawa is increasing. Since 
March 1 permits have been issued for 130 homes 
and it is expected that at least 350 will be built 
this season. The average price is $5,000, with 
quite a few running to $10,000. Contractors are 
busy building three- and four-room houses for 
renting purposes and these houses will be 
snapped up long before they are ready to be 
occupied. There are no strikes among the 
building trades and with confidence restored that 
prices are now as low as can be expected, the 
prospects for a large volume of building are 
bright. 


CALIFORNIA YARD CHANGES HANDS 


SanTA BarBara, Cauir., May 13.—R. T. and 
J. ©. Ambrose, of Fort Morgan, Colo., who re- 
cently sold the Ambrose Lumber Co. of that 
place to the Western Lumber & Investment Co., 
have decided to make Santa Barbara their 
home and have purchased the lumber business 
of the E. L. Peery Lumber Co. here, buying 
out all the stockholders in the company. The 
business will be continued under the old name 
for a time, and Mr. Peery will remain as man- 
ager until the new owners are settled. Mr. Peery 
beeame the manager and prineipal owner of the 
business about three months ago, but has been 
compelled to give up active business because of 
failing health. The company will be ineorpor- 
ated under the name E. L. Peery Lumber Co., 
with J. C. Ambrose as president and R. T. Am- 
brose as vice president, James FE. Sloan, who 
has become connected with the new manage- 


ment, is seeretary. 
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BIG ORDER FOR DRY KILN EQUIPMENT 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 15.—An_ Indian- 
apolis concern, the National Dry Kiln Co., 
of which Ira A. Minnick is president, has 
just sold what is probably the world’s larg- 
est single order for dry kiln equipment. The 
order was placed by the Ford Motor Co., and 
consists of sixty-six carloads of mechanical 
equipment. The total equipment which will 
have been furnished when this order is in- 
stalled will be 140 carloads. 

The National Dry Kiln Co. has the distine- 
tion of having received nineteen consecutive 
orders for dry kiln equipment from the Ford 
Motor Co. This equipment has been placed 
in the following four Ford plants: River 
Rouge plant at Detroit; Highland Park plant, 
also at Detroit; Hamilton (Ohio) plant, and 
at the Iron Mountain (Mich.) plant. 

In order to house this equipment the Ford 
Motor Co. will have to build approximately 
2,500,000 feet of dry kiln buildings. This 
does not include adjoining buildings, such as 
dry storage rooms, transfer ways etc. The 
dry kilns placed in this order will hold a 
total of 5,000,000 to 7,000,000 board feet of 
lumber at one time, varying in accordance 
with the thickness and length of the stock. 
In addition to the kilns the local company 
has furnished equipment to the Ford Motor 
Co. for about 3,000,000 feet of storage space. 

The installation at Iron Mountain, Mich., 
when completed will, according to Mr. Min- 
nick, be the largest equipment for drying 
hardwood lumber in the world. At this plant 
the lumber is taken immediately from the 
sawmill and placed in the dry kiln until it is 
properly conditioned for the manufacture of 
automobile bodies. 


CHANGE IN FIRE CODE ON RADIO 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 15.—The bureau of 
standards of the Department of Commerce warns 
radio fans that a committee of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters is considering revi- 
sion of Rule 86 relating to the installation of ra- 
dio apparatus. The department has prepared a 
mimeographed circular containing tentative re- 
quirements that have been suggested for adop- 
tion. These will not likely be decided upon for sev- 
eral months, but in the meantime anyone having 
real use for the circular may obtain it by writing 
to the bureau of standards, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., and asking for Letter 
Circular 62, ‘‘Proposed Revision of Rule 86 
of the National Electrical (Fire) Code of Ra- 
dio Equipment.’’ W. 8. Boyd, chairman of the 
National Fire Protection Association, 175 Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago, will be glad to receive 
suggestions concerning changes in regulations. 


MACHINERY MAKERS UNITE FORCES 


TacoMA, WasH., May 13.—With the an- 
nouncement yesterday of the signing of a fifty 


years’ contract between the Lidgerwood Manu- ° 


facturing Co., of New York, and the Puget 
Sound Iron & Steel Works, of Tacoma, under 
which the Tacoma concern takes the exclusive 
responsibility for the manufacture on the Pa- 
cific coast of all the Lidgerwood logging ma- 
chinery, this city has become the chief distribut- 
ing and manufacturing center on the Coast for 
logging machinery. 

The agreement means a big increase in Ta- 
coma’s payroll and a big cut in prices for Pa- 
cific coast loggers who hitherto have been forced 
to pay freight charges on Lidgerwood machinery 
shipped from the Kast. 

Under the agreement, announced yesterday 
by Eugene D. Roberts, president of the Puget 
Sound Iron & Steel Works, the local company 
will have the exclusive manufacture on the 
Coast of Lidgerwood products, while the Lidger- 
wood company will act as sole distributer and 
sales agent for the output of both firms. By 
this arrangement two large overheads are elimin- 
ated. ‘The local firm is free to concentrate on 
manufacturing, and the Lidgerwood company’s 
Coast organization on selling. 

The agreement was signed after negotiations 
which havé‘béen under ‘way for more than a 


year. John H. Lidgerwood, president of his 
firm, and his associates, Spencer Miller and 
Judge George F. Harriman, of New York, have 
been in Tacoma for the last week closing up 
the deal. They decided on Tacoma as the manu- 
facturing and distributing center for the com- 
pany’s products after an exhaustive investiga- 
tion of the entire Pacific coast. 


PLANT WITH WORLD WIDE REPUTATION 


, BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 15.—An instance of 
the world wide demand for the semisteel prod- 
uct of the Thomas Grate Bar Co., of this city, 
is a recent inquiry from a large textile mill in 
Bombay, India, asking for specifications on the 
semisteel W-S-D grate bars to be used in con- 
nection with seven 400-horsepower _ boilers. 
Thomas grate bars are used extensively by the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, and are also being 
specified for locomotives made by the Lima 
Locomotive Works. The iron works of Bath, 
Me., are equipped with Thomas bars, and they 
are in the immense works of the Carnegie Steel 
Co., Jones & Laughlin and other steel concerns 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., Youngstown, Ohio, and else- 
where. The petroleum byproducts plants of the 
Pacific coast are asking for the Thomas bar, 
because the fuel consumed by such plants is a 


COMPANY’S BONDS FIND READY SALE 


Kansas, City, Mo., May 16.—The issue of 
$4,500,000 bonds of the Central Coal & Coke 
Co., placed on the market last Friday, met a 
ready sale, more than one-third of the issue 
being taken in Kansas City. The issue is part 
of an authorized issue of $7,000,000, the re- 
mainder of which will not be issued until needed, 
The purpose of the issue is to retire all bills 
payable, to retire bonds of prior issues, to pay 
the notes given for the purchase of timber land 
in Oregon, the remainder to go into cash re- 
sources to care for the expansion of accounts 
due to greatly increased sales. The bonds will 
be dated June 1 and draw 6 percent interest. 

No plans have yet been made for the develop- 
ment of the Oregon timber lands, which are 
estimated to contain 2,500,000,000 feet of tim- 
ber, but when this becomes desirable the re- 
mainder of the $7,000,000 bond issue can be 
used, 


PRODUCING MAPLE FLOORING OF MERIT 


MENOMINEE, Micu., May 15.—This is the 
home of the J. W. Wells Lumber Co., where the 
well known ‘‘Diamond Hard’’ brand of maple 
flooring is manufactured, this department keep- 

ing about eighty men em- 





ployed the year ’round. 





a> 





The method of handling 
maple from the woods 
until it is manufactured 
into flooring and gets in- 
to the consumers’ hands 
is very interesting. Few 
people realize that the 
maple logs brought into 
the Wells plant daily by 
the trainload can not be 
used for flooring until 
after the boards into 
which they are sawed 
have been piled in the 
yard for something like 
twelve months. This 
seasoning is the first 
hardening process, which 
is later completed in a 
kiln. After a year in 
the yard the lumber is 








The accompanying Illustration is of a house located in a lonely canyon 
in the San Isabel national forest near La Veta, Colo. 
been built more than twenty-five years ago by two prospectors and is 
constructed entirely of aspen logs and branches, except the main tim- 

It is plastered both within and without with 

red clay dug from the ground nearby. The floors are of aspen boughs 

over which dirt has been placed and beaten in. 
the boughs of the trees, as the picture shows. 
shelter for hay and salt for the use of cattle that range the mountains 


bers and the shingle roof. 


placed in a dry kiln 
where the first operation 
is a steam bath at 120 
degrees of heat; each 
day it is moved forward 
about sixteen feet into 
a still higher tempera- 
ture until on the day be- 
fore it is removed to the 


It Is said to have 


It had no windows but 
It is now utilized as a 





carbon of 99 percent purity and generates a heat 
that castiron bars can not withstand. For the 
same reason the cement mills of California are 
inquiring for the Thomas semisteel bar, and 
other large industrial concerns that burn coal are 
also utilizing the Thomas product to advantage. 

The plant of the Thomas Grate Bar Co. has 
been located in East Birmingham since 1911, 
Ed L. Thomas, head of the company, having 
moved the foundry from Valdosta, Ga., in that 
year. The Thomas bar is made with 3/16 - to 
14-inch meshes, allowing for all kinds and 
qualities of coal, and coal dust if needed. The 
grate is made to burn hogged products and saw- 
dust at sawmills. As made since the fall of 1921, 
the Thomas grate bar is 50 percent steel and 
50 percent pig iron, which gives this result: The 
component steel with its high fusing point, great 
strength and toughness, is protected by the cast 
iron from scaling and deteriorating under the 
constant heating and cooling process. The com: 
ponent cast iron, with its fire resisting qualities, 
borrows strength and toughness from the steel 
and protects what it borrows. The semisteel 
mixture sets up a hardness with powers to with- 
stand the expansions, stresses, strains, rough 
treatment and hard usage given fire castings. 
Only hard, tough, strong castings can withstand 
such exacting service, it is stated. All fire cast- 
ings such as retorts, pans, vats, boiler fronts, 
doors, liners, rims, plates, arches, common grate 
bars and the like are also made of the same 
‘“amisteel as the elliptic grate bars. 


factory the temperature 
is 180 degrees. It takes ten days for a pile of 
lumber to pass thru the kiln. On leaving the 
kilns the lumber is allowed to remain in the sun 
for twenty-four hours, after which the boards 
are ripped into the most convenient widths— 
two, three or four inches, and then pass thru 
the various machines to finally emerge as the 
finished product under the name of ‘‘ Diamond 
Hard’’ maple flooring. The company has re- 
cently installed a 229-unit flooring machine made 
by the American Woodworking Machinery Co., 
which scrapes, side matches and end matches the 
material in one operation and will feed 100 feet 
a minute. The finished product is graded, put 
into racks, tied into bundles and stored in a 
— with each grade in its respective 
in. 

The J. W. Wells Co. produces approximately 


-20,000 feet of maple flooring daily, and mar- 


kets about 7,000,000 feet annually. The raw 
material for the Menominee plant is obtained 
from the company’s own stand of hardwood near 
Sagola, and the timber from this tract and an- 
other in the Iron River district will keep the 
Menominee plant in operation for about fifteen 
years. The Menominee plant was built by the 
late John W. Wells in 1910, and for nineteen 
years the log supply eame from the vicinity of 
Girard Junction. Two years ago the woods op- 
erations were transferred to Sagola. The hard- 
wood flooring plant is electrically operated, 
power being generated by a large Westinghouse 
dynamo driven by a steam turbine. 
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Summary of State Forestry Laws 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 15.—The fact that 
thirty of the forty-eight States last year en- 
acted forestry legislation would seem to bear 
out the conviction that public opinion more 
and more is getting around to the view that 
the forestry problem is essentially a State 
problem, and that individual States should 
take necessary steps for the protection of the 
forests and for growing new forests to per- 
petuate a timber supply. 

Some States did little in the way of broad- 
ening and strengthening existing statutes dur- 
ing the legislative session of 1921, but most of 
those which met and took up forest questions 
added important provisions or bolstered up 
laws already in force. Im short, 1921 can 
truthfully be called a banner year in State 
forestry legislation, a fitting testimonial to 
the educational and coéperative work done by 
the United States Forest Service and by other 
agencies which concern themselves actively 
with the promotion of the practice of forestry 
and the protection of forests. 

Certain States last year completely reorgan- 
ized their forest administrations. Others pro- 
vided much more liberal appropriations for 
forestry work, especially in the line of pre- 
venting and combatting fires. The importance 
of adequate fire protection apparently has 
taken firm hold of the authorities in many 
States, as the fact has been driven home that 
in many instances, given a reasonable chance, 
different species will take care of replanting 
by natural process if adequate fire protection 
is provided. 

The new laws in certain States make pro- 
vision for increasing the compensation of ad- 
ministrative officers in order to attract the 
right type of men and retain the better ma- 
terial now on the pay rolls. 

The advantage of making provision for 
meeting offers of Federal codperation in the 
matter of fire protection and the work of re- 
foresting denuded lands was more generally 
recognized than ever before in the new legis- 
lation. In numerous States the need for State 
forests received attention, and the necessity 
for providing a better form of taxation to en- 
courage the planting of forest trees received 
active consideration. 

Many States, of course, are hampered for 
funds, and the demand for governmental econ- 
omy is by no means limited to the realm of na- 
tional affairs. Nevertheless, more liberality 
was shown last year in the matter of appro- 
priations for forestry than heretofore. 

The necessity for codrdinating the work of 
groups of States was one of the questions dis- 
cussed at the recent conference here of State 
foresters with officials of the Forest Service. 
For example, three adjoining States have sub- 
stantially the same problems. The question 
naturally arises, why not have the forest offi- 
cers of one State work out one group of prob- 
lems and those of the other two tackle some- 
thing else, pooling the results, instead of all 
trying to handle the entire job and making 
little progress toward the desired end? This 
question was discussed with a great deal of 
interest. 

The theory underlying the Snell bill now 
pending in Congress is codéperation all along 
the line between the Federal Government and 
the States, Uncle Sam pointing the way and 
the States matching his offers. In other words, 
the Forest Service under such an arrangement 
would be a comprehensive coordinating agency 
for the States, each State shouldering its own 
burden in large measure. 

Last year’s legislation does not seem to bear 
out the contention that the States would not 
pass the necessary legislation for active co- 
operation. Doubtless some States would hold 
back, just as they are holding back today and 
have always held back, for one reason or an- 
other. Those which held back would simply 
fall behind the procession and pay any penalty 
which might accrue on that account. 

The forester’s ideal is, direct control by 
Federal authority, in order to get rid of dupli- 


cation, overlapping and lost motion, and the 
extreme idealists would carry regulation to the 
nth degree, while those taking a more reason- 
able view are willing to work with the tools 
at hand and along the trails blazed by prac- 
tical experience. They are more interested in 
accomplishing a desired end than in means 
employed to accomplish it, so long as progress 
is recorded as the mile stones are passed en 
route. 


What Legislative Action Has Been Taken 


The summary of State forestry laws which 
follows necessarily is far from perfect. Some 
good features of the laws of several States 
doubtless will be found missing. The idea is to 
give as briefly as possible a picture of what 
the several States have done in the way of 
legislation on this great problem. The statutes 
of a few States will be found sadly deficient, 
but a far larger number are looking alive and 
many are making great strides. 


Alabama 


The State legislature in 1907 passed a law, ap- 
proved Nov. 30 of that year, creating a State 
commission of forestry and containing numerous 
excellent provisions designed to protect standing 
timber and promote forestry. Unfortunately a 
question of constitutionality was raised on the 
ground that the measure had not been reported 
by the proper committee and the law has not been 
actively enforced. The commission provided for 
includes one practical lumberman and one member 
of the United States Forest Service organization. 

The law contains a direct exemption provision 
where idle land suitable for that purpose is used 
for tree growth. The land must not have an 
assessed value of more than $5 an acre and when 
planted to trees and adequately protected against 
fire by the owner would be wholly exempt from 
taxation for a period of ten years. . While this is 
not nearly long enough to permit trees to grow to 
merchantable size, it at least marked a wise step 
in the right direction, foresters generally and lum- 
bermen and timber owners all being agreed that 
some form of tax exemption or substantial reduc- 
tion is absolutely essential for the promotion of 
reforestation. 

This same law authorizes the governor of Ala- 
bama to accept gifts of land to the State, to be 
held and administered as State forests. It like- 
wise grants consent to the Federal Government to 
acquire suitable land within the State and estab- 
lish a national forest. 


Arizona 


The statutes of Arizona make no provision for 
a permanent and distinct State forest administra- 
tion, or a definite fire protective system. Penalties 
are provided for the punishment of persons who 
deliberately set fire to any wooded country belong- 
ing to the State or to the United States, or who 
shall accidentally set such fires that may be com- 
municated to wooded places. 

Arizona has no laws which can be properly 
classed as forest taxation laws, and no law making 
specific provision for establishment of State for- 
ests. The board of land commissioners has juris- 
diction over all State lands and is required to 
classify them as agricultural, mineral, timber etc., 
with a view to determining a permanent land 


‘policy. 


Holders of permits to occupy, university and 
school lands who held leases @pon it when Arizona 
became a State are not allowed to cut any timber 
for barter or sale, or to use more timber from the 
land than necessary for improvements or fuel for 
family use, unless such timber was planted by the 
holder of the permit or his predecessor. Exporta- 
tion of timber from State lands is made a felony. 


Arkansas 


Arkansas also is without a law providing for a 
State forest administration or a State fire protec- 
tive system. ‘The general statutes contain pro- 
visions covering the setting of fires on wooded 
areas, marshes, prairies etec., with rather light 
penalties for violations. Proper notice must be 
given all concerned before any such fires are 
started for any purpose. Railroads are made liable 
for any damage caused by fires as a result of their 
operations. No provision is made for special for- 
est taxation. There is no law making provision 
for the establishment of State forests. The only 
provisions for the protection of timber on State 
lands are found in certain of the land laws, which 
make the unlawful cutting or removal of timber 
an offense subject to both criminal and civil 


prosecution. 
California 


The California legislature has passed numerous 
acts designed to protect forested areas and pro- 
mote the practice of forestry in codperation with 
counties and other subdivisions, private owners of 
timber lands and other interested parties. Addi- 
tional provisions were enacted in 1921 which go 
far toward perfecting the State forestry system 
established years ago and administered by the 
State board of forestry. This board consists of 
one trained*forester, one member familiar with the 


timber industry, one with the live stock industry, 
one with the grain and hay industry, and one who 
is a member at large. Other State agencies co- 
operate with this board which in turn codperates 
actively with the Federal Government and the 
political subdivisions of the State. 

A forest nursery is maintained to produce stock 
for reforesting State lands, planting trees along 
public streets and highways, in parks and school 
grounds. An effective fire protection organization 
is maintained, in codperation with the Federal 
Government, counties, municipalities, persons, 
firms, associations and corporations. Each factor 
pays a proportionate amount of the cost. 

State forests are administered by the board of 
forestry. The criminal and civil statutes contain 
ample penalties for violations endangering for- 
ested areas. 

California has no law for the special classifica- 
tion and taxation of forest lands or lands to be 
forested with a view to promoting the practice of 
forestry by private owners. A provision enacted 
last year makes courses in fire prevention study 
oe in all elementary, secondary and nor- 
mal schools of the State. A resolution passed last 
year directs the State board of forestry to examine 
denuded areas and report back to the legislature 
at its next session, with a plan whereby the lands 
may be reforested or otherwise covered with pro- 
tective vegetation. 

Colorado 


Colorado has enacted no new forest legislation 
since the session of 1917, according to records 
here. The State board of agriculture is vested 
with authority as a State board of forestry, man- 
aged by a State forester, who serves as professor 
or instructor in the State college of agriculture. 
The State forester codperates with the United 
States Forest Service and the political subdivisions 
of the State in all forestry matters. He codp- 
erates with the board of land commissioners in 
the granting of permits to cut timber from State 
lands and with other State bodies. A fire protec- 
tion system is maintained. The laws contain no 
specific provisions for the establishment of State 
forests. Provision is made for the management of 
such forests whenever established. Watershed 
protection is observed in granting permits to cut 
timber from State lands. Colorado has a specific 
forest taxation law, under which the value due to 
forest planting is not to be taxed for a period of 
thirty years unless economic maturity occurs prior 
to that time. ‘ 

Connecticut 

For years Connecticut has maintained a State 
park commission. New legislation enacted in 1921 
changes the designation of this body to State park 
and forest commission, consisting of five members, 
who serve without compensation other than neces- 
sary expenses. In addition there is a State 
forester, who receives a salary of $5,000 annually. 
This officer is under bond and empowered to en- 
force the laws for the protection of forests and 
discharge all duties relating to forestry. Pro- 
vision is made for field and other assistants, for 
the acquisition of land for State forests and for 
coéperation with the Federal forestry authorities 
in the promotion of forestry work and with various 
State departments and institutions. He is charged 
with the preparation of plans for the protection 
and management of publicly owned woodlots and 
timber tracts, the establishment of forest planta- 
tions and the marketing of forest products, all 
under the State park and forest commission. The 
new statutes likewise strengthen and extend the 
fire protection system, increase the compensation 
of fire wardens ete. 

The older laws contemplated the purchase by 
the State of lands suitable for the growth of oak, 
pine and chestnut. ‘This limitation is removed en- 
tirely. Like most other States which have legis- 
lated seriously on the subject of forestry, Con- 
necticut has provided for the disposal of cut brush 
etc., the owner or lessee being required to remove 
this and similar material within a specified time, 
subject to fine or imprisonment. 

Violators of the forest laws may be arrested 
without warrant. Land worth not more than $25 
an acre may, upon application, be classified as 
forest land for purposes of taxation, and where 
such lands are devoted to tree plantations they 
are exempt from taxation for a period of twenty 
years after the growth has reached six feet. Nu- 
merous other provisions of the laws relate to forest 
taxation. 

Delaware 


The Delaware legislature last year amended 
chapter 23 of the revised code defining the duties 
of the State board of forestry, abolished that body 
and inserted in lieu a section reading as follows: 

“714. Sec. 1. The State board of agriculture 
shall have power to conserve the forests and tim- 
ber lands of this State and to make rules and reg- 
ulations for their conservation and protection.” 

The board of forestry, headed by the governor, 
was appointed under an act approved April 19, 
1909. It made the forester of the Delaware Col- 
lege ex officio the State forester. The law pro- 
vided for a fire protective system, which doubtless 
will be maintained and extended under the general 
authority bestowed upon the board of agriculture 
last year. The older statutes likewise made pro- 
vision for the creation and administration of State 
forest reserves. Delaware has no specific forest 


taxation laws. 
Florida 
There is no law providing for a State forest 
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administration in Florida and no law providing for 
a State fire protection system. Protection of tim- 
ber on State lands from trespass is provided for 
in the land laws. The general statutes forbid the 
setting of fires except between Feb. 15 and March 
31 each year, and then only after due notice has 
been given to all persons living within one mile of 
the place intended to be fired. Railroads are made 
liable for damage caused by fires resulting from 
their operations. There is no law requiring the 
enclosure of stock by owners, the running at large 
of which is said by foresters to have a close rela- 
tion to the starting of forest fires. Florida has 
no forest taxation laws and no law providing for 
the establishment of State forests. A law passed 
in 1913 requires game and fish wardens, while in 
and about the woods, to caution all sportsmen of 
the danger from fires and to extinguish all fires 
left burning by anyone if within their power, and 
to give notice to any and all persons interested, 
when possible, of fires raging beyond their control. 

Last year the Florida legislature enacted a pro- 
vision declaring fire in the Everglades drainage 
district a “common enemy” and prescribing rules 
and regulations for the setting and control of 
fires. A provision also was enacted empowering 
the Federal Government to acquire lands in 
Florida by purchase or otherwise for establishing, 
consolidating and extending national forests, and 
granting to the United States all rights necessary 
for the proper control and administration of lands 
80 acquired, 


Georgia 


Georgia has no law prositing for a State forest 
administration, for a State fire protective system, 
for the establishment of State forests or which 
may be specifically classed as forest taxation laws. 
Last year, however, Georgia made provision by 
statute for the creation of an investigative com- 
mittee, to be known as “The Georgia State Board 
of Forestry,” composed ex officio of the governor, 
secretary of State, State superintendent of educa- 
tion, State geologist, director of extension, and 
four other citizeus of the State to be appointed by 
the governor. One of the four is to represent the 
State Federation of Woman’s Clubs and three rep- 
resentatives of timber land owning, lumbering or 
lumber manufacturing, or forest products interests 
within the State. The board is to report to the 
‘legislature upon the condition of the State’s forest 
resources and timber supply, its idle lands suitable 
for reforestation, benefit derived from existing for- 
est laws and all matters pertaining to forest pro- 
tection pvithin the State, also benefits to be derived 
from Federal aid. 

seorgia likewise has provided for the acquisition 
by ‘the United States within that State, by pur- 
chase or gift, or thru condemnation proceedings, 
of such lands as in the opinion of the Federal 
Government may be needed for the establishment 
of a national forest in the high mountain region. 


Idaho 


The State board of land commissioners has su- 
pervision of the forests on State lands in Idaho. 
There is no law providing for a specific and dis- 
tinct State forest administration. There are no 
laws which can be classed as designed primarily 
to encourage reforestation. A fire protective sys- 
tem is in force in coéperation with property own- 
ers, Any owner may ask the appointment of a 
fire warden, who in turn may appoint such deputies 
as the owner desires, the owner to pay all the 
expense. The State is divided into districts for 
protective purposes. Doubtless the fact that a 
very large part of the area of Idaho is covered by 
national forests is chiefly responsible for the lack 
of State forests as such. Cutting of timber on 
lands owned by the State is under regulation. 
There are closed seasons during which fires may 
not be started without permission, if at all. Brush 
and slash must be disposed of under prescribed 
rules and regulations, subject to stiff penalties for 
violation. Good and efficient spark arresters must 
be provided for any locomotive or other engine 
operating in timbered areas, 


Illinois 


Illinois has a system of forest preserve districts. 
Five hundred legal voters in any county may peti- 
tion a circuit judge to submit to the voters of a 
proposed forest district the question whether they 
desire its establishment. Such districts comprise 
one or more natural forests. A board of commis- 
sioners consisting of a president and four com- 
missioners has the management of each such dis- 
trict established. ach forest district is recog- 
nized as a corporate body and as such can sue or 
be sued. Boards of commissioners have power to 
raise money by general taxation for any purposes 
enumerated in the law, or to borrow money upon 
the faith and credit of the organized districts. 
The counties are authorized to offer bounties for 
the planting and cultivation of forest trees, These 
bounties may be paid to any person who may plant 
one or more acres of land with forest trees and 
properly cultivate the same for three years. The 
bounty may consist of any sum not to exceed $10 
an acre per annum for three years. ‘Trees so 
planted must not be a greater distance than 10 
feet apart. To obtain the bounty planters must 
produce proof that their trees are maintained in 
a healthy and growing condition. 

Last year the law was changed to permit the 
acquisition of lands connecting the forests or parts 
thereof which compose forest preserves. 


Indiana 


In 1908 Indiana created a State board of for- 
estry consisting of five members. The personnel 
of the board includes one from the membership of 
the hardwood lumber association of the State, one 
from the retail lumber dealers’ association, one 


from the faculty of Purdue University, one who is 
actively engaged in farming and one forester. The 
latter is secretary of the board and ex officio State 
forester and superintendent of the State forest 
reserves. Provision was made in the law creating 
this board for the acquisition of a State forest 
reservation of 2,000 acres, a laboratory of forest 
demonstration and State nurseries. No provision 
is made for the creation of municipal forests in 
connection with the work of the board of forestry, 
but such forests may be established and main- 
tained independently by local forestry associations. 
A fire protective system is provided for. 

Last year Indiana enacted additional legislation 
under which certain lands are classified and as- 
sessed as “Forest Plantations’ and as ‘Native 
Forest Lands” (minimum area three acres) for pur- 
poses of taxation. In so doing, the law defines the 
kind of trees and the extent of planting requisite 
in each instance, and requires in the case of a 
tract of native forest lands that, in order to be 
fully stocked, it shall contain at least 1,000 timber 
trees an acre (exclusive of pomaceous trees). 
Provision is made for the assessment of such lands 
at $1 an acre. The owner may have his tract 
withdrawn from classification at any time on 
proper application, accompanied by a second ap- 
praisement of the land. The new law creates an 
emergency and contingent fund for various pur- 
poses, including the purchase and development of 
Jand for State parks or forestry extension, In- 
diana also has a conservation commission. 


Iowa 


The secretary of the Iowa State Horticultural 
Society also serves as State forestry commissioner, 
without additional salary. He has authority to 
appoint deputies for each county, who also serve 
without salary. There is no Jaw providing for a 
fire protective system. The general statutes, as 
in other States, contain provisions for fire protec- 
tion. Railroads are made liable for all damages 
caused by fires due to their operations. The Iowa 
laws make provision for encouraging the planting 
of small forest reservations by land owners, which 
are taxed on basis of only $1 an acre, provided the 
requirements of the law are complied with. Among 
other things, it is specified that a grove or tim- 
bered area to be classified as a forest reservation 
must contain not less than 200 growing trees an 
acre, Stock must be kept out of such reservations. 
In all other cases where trees are planted upon 
any tract of land, without regard to area, for for- 
est purposes, or for windbreaks the assessor shall 
not increase the valuation of the property on 
account of such improvements. 


Kansas 


A division of forestry was established in the 
Kansas State Agricultural College in 1909, under 
the direction of the board of regents. Provision 
was made for the appointment of a State forester 
to have charge of all experimental and demonstra- 
tion work in forestry conducted by the experi- 
ment station. This official was to be required to 
promote practical forestry in every possible way, 
compile and disseminate information on forestry 
and thru other channels to reach the press, the 
publie ete. The State forester was empowered to 
employ necessary assistants, including practical 
foresters, and others. Upon request the State 
forester coéperates with towns, counties, corpora- 
tions and individuals in preparing planting plans 
and plans for the protection, management and 
replacement of trees, wood lots and timber tracts 
under an agreement that those receiving such as- 
sistance pay the field expenses. Forestry stations 
were established at Ogalah and Dodge City, Boards 
of county commissioners were empowered to offer 
bounties to persons planting one or more acres of 
land with forest trees and properly cultivating 
them. Trees must be in a thrifty and growing 
condition five years after planting in order to earn 
a bounty. Kansas has no law providing for a 
State fire protective system, but has the usual gen- 
eral laws covering fires. It has no laws which 
might be specifically classed as forest taxation 


laws. 
Kentucky 


In 1912 the Kentucky legislature passed a law 
establishing a State board of forestry, consisting 
of six members, headed by the director of the Ken- 
tucky experiment station at Lexington. This 
board was authorized to appoint a State forester, 
who must be a graduate in forestry and have prac- 
tical as well as technical knowledge and experi- 
ence. The law contemplated making the State 
forester responsible for the care, management and 
preservation of the forest reserves of the State to 
be later acquired and established, under the direc- 
tion of the board of forestry. Later the governor 
of the State was made chairman of the board. A 
fire protective system and nurseries were provided 


for. 
Louisiana 


The State constitution, adopted June 18, 1921, 
provides that the governor shall, with the advice 
and consent of the senate, appoint for a term of 
four years a commissioner of conservation, to be 
in charge of the department of conservation, with 
a view to protecting the natural resources of the 
State. It is required that forestry shall be prac- 
ticed in the State under this new department, the 
legislature being empowered to enact the necessary 
laws. For the purpose of encouraging the re- 
forestation of denuded lands, authority is given to 
fix by contracts the assessed valuation of specific 
tracts of such lands for the duration of the agree- 
ments, under terms to be prescribed by law. An 
act passed in 1912 provided for the creation of a 
conservation commission to have direction of all 
forest interests and all matters pertaining to for- 
estry and taking over the work formerly done by 


the State forester. A fire protective system jis 
provided in the Louisiana laws administered |v 
the commission. 

The act creating the commission made provision 
for a nominal tax of $1 an acre on denuded lands 
of a value not exceeding $5 an acre which may 
be planted to forest trees, covering a period of 
not less than thirty or more than forty years. 

Maine 

Maine has had forest legislation on the statute 
books for a great many years. An act was passed 
in 1903 making the land agent of the State forest 
commissioner and defining his duties. He was 
charged with making an inquiry into the extent to 
which the Maine forests were being destroyed by 
fire and by wasteful cutting, the effect on stream 
flow ete. Provisions were enacted for the better 
protection of forests from fire, for forest experi- 
ment work, establishment of tree nurseries and 
other forward-looking measures as time passed. 
Because of the havoc wrought by fire, the legis 
lature in 1909 established what is known as the 
Maine forestry district, defining its metes and 
bounds, providing a tax of one and a half mills on 
the dollar for protective purposes. Sub-forestry 
districts were established with a chief and deputy 
fire wardens in each; railroads were required to 
equip locomotives with effective devices to prevent 
the escape of fire and sparks and other legal pre- 
cautions taken. Provision was made for the pur- 
chase of lands for State forest reserves, to restrict 
the cutting or destruction of trees growing on wild 
or uncultivated land, and to prohibit, restrict or 
regulate the wanton, wasteful or unnecessary cut- 
ting or destruction of small trees growing on any 
wild or uncultivated land by the owner, in case 
such trees are of equal or greater actual value 
standing and remaining for their future growth 
than for immediate cutting. Last year several 
amendments were added. One authorizes the for 
est commissioner to establish one or more tree 
nurseries to furnish seedlings and transplants at 
cost for use in planting the waste and cut-over 
lands of the State. Another amendment increases 
the compensation of fire wardens and deputies and 
all persons who assist in preventing or extinguish 
ing fires. The provisions covering disposal of 
slash also were tightened up. Portable sawmills 
can not be erected or their location changed with- 
out a permit costing $25. The new legislation 
contemplates increasing largely the State forests 
and protecting land planted to forests. Provision 
is made for the creation of auxiliary State forests, 
owned by private parties. No white pine trees 
on State forests and auxiliary State forests may 
be cut under 10 inches in diameter at four feet 
from the ground, except when necessary in clear 
ing roads ete. Three pine seed trees are required 
to be left on every acre cut over. On auxiliary 
State forests all pine trees, 16 inches, and spruce. 
hemlock and cedar trees 12 inches or less, four feet 
from the ground, are exempt from taxation under 
the recent laws. 


Maryland 


Maryland created a State board of forestry in 
1911, headed by the governor, together with five 
other State offfcials, one citizen interested in the 
promotion of forestry and one practical and active 
lumberman. The board was empowered to appoint 
a State forester. Members of the board of for- 
estry serve without compensation other than neces 
sary expenses when actually engaged in their duties 
as such. The State forester, under general direc- 
tion of the board, has active management or super- 
vision of all forest interests of the State. His 
assistants may be appointed only subject to ap- 
proval by the board. He directs the work of forest 
wardens, enforces the laws for protection of for- 
ests against fire etc. He carries on coéperative 
work with counties, towns, firms and individuals 
in the protection, management and replacement of 
trees. The fire protective system is quite ex- 
tensive. 

The law authorizes the board of forestry to pur- 
chase or acquire by gift lands suitable for forest cul- 
ture and reserves. A State forest nursery produces 
stock for reforestation operations. No special tax 
provisions for the encouragement of reforestation 
on private lands are noted. 


Massachusetts 


For many years Massachusetts has had a State 
forester, who is ex officio a member of the board 
of agriculture. One of his first duties as defined 
in the early laws is to promote the perpetuation, 
extension and proper management of forest lands 
of the commonwealth, both public and private. 
Private owners of forest lands must bear whatever 
expense may be involved in extending aid in the 
management of their holdings. The law provides 
for the establishment of nurseries and the dis- 
tribution of seeds and seedlings. The State for 
ester, with the approval of the governor and 
eouncil, may accept gifts and bequests for the 
promotion of forestry. An extensive fire protec- 
tion system is provided for in the laws, with 
severe penalties for willful or negligent setting of 
fires. Railroads in Massachusetts, as in many 
other States, are required to clear their rights o! 
way annually, and to take proper precautions to 
see that fires are not started by their locomotives. 

State forests are administered by a forest com- 
mission, with the State forester in active charge. 
Provision is made for establishing municipal for- 
ests. City and town foresters also are to be found 
in the State. Special provision is made for the 
classification for purposes of taxation of wood land 
or land suitable for growing trees. The Massa- 
chusetts laws are quite extensive. Numerous 
changes, marking advances, were made in legisla- 
tion last year, These include more extensive re- 
forestation on State lands, the establishment of 
the Mohawk Trail State forest, covering 4,000 to 
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5,000 acres, the State to indemnify the towns for 
loss due to exempting the land from taxation etc. 


Michigan 


An act passed by the Michigan legislature last 
year creates a department of conservation and 
vests the general administration of its powers and 
duties in a commission of conservation composed 
of seven members, wtih a director of conservation 
at an annual salary of $5,000. The new body 
takes over the duties formerly vested in the public 
domain commission, the State game, fish and forest 
fire commission, the State board of fish commis- 
sioners, the board of geological survey and the 
Michigan State park commission, which offices are 
abolished. 

Another Michigan law of last year provides that 
any foundation incorporated for the purpose of 
receiving and maintaining funds and applying the 
income therefrom to promote the preservation and 
perpetuation of objects of historical and natural 
interest, shall be authorized to expend its funds 
and income as shall seem expedient to its foresters 
for the purposes of the foundation, which may in- 
clude, among other things, the preservation of 
forests. The foresters are to determine how the 
expenditure of foundation funds will best promote 
its objects. The law also authorizes the charging 
of an admission fee to forest reserves to assist in 
meeting the expense of maintenance. 


Minnesota 


A State forestry board of nine members, headed 
by the director of the forestry school, has super- 
vision of forests in Minnesota, The laws of the 
State relating to forestry are extensive, and im- 
portant amendments were added by the legislature 
in 1921. A State forester has immediate super- 
vision of the work. A forest protective system 
against fire is provided for, with special taxes to 
provide fire fighting and prevention funds. The 
law defines how slashings shall be removed, re- 
quires spark arresters on locomotives etc. Railroad 
companies also are required to provide patrolinen 
along their rights of way running thru timbered 
regions. The law creates forest reserves from the 
public lands of the State. Bounties are granted 
for the planting of forest trees on one or more 
acres of land, the plantings not to be more than 
twelve feet apart and to be kept growing in a 
thrifty condition. Dead trees must be replaced 
yearly. Land not suitable for agriculture which 
may be forfeited for non-payment of taxes may 
become part of the forest reserves. Provision is 
made for municipal forests. One of the new pro- 
visions creates a State park in Itasea County, 
known as Scenic State Park and requires that the 
forest growth in the park shall be preserved in- 


tact and that cutting of timber shall be prohibited 
under penalty, except such as may be weak, dis- 
eased or insect infested, or dead and down. 


Mississippi 


Mississippi has no law providing for a State 
forest adminstration. Protection from trespass 
and disposal of timber on State land is provided 
for in the general laws. There is no law making 
provision for a State fire protective system. The 
general laws contain provisions penalizing persons 
guilty of willfully, maliciously or negligently set- 
ting fires. The railroads are held responsible for 
any fires caused by their operations. Provision is 
made for confining stock within safe inclosures, 
which is considered a measure of importance in 
protecting forests against fire. An annual priv- 
ilege tax, or occupation fee, is levied upon each 
person, association or business firm or corporation 
pursuing the business of buying, owning or hold- 
ing more than 1,000 acres of timbered land or 
lands. There is no law providing for the creation 
and management of State forest reserves. 


Missouri 


Missouri has no law providing for a State forest 
administration, a State fire protective system, no 
laws which might be specifically called forest taxa- 
tion laws and no provision for the establishment 
and management of forest reserves. The laws 
contain general provisions concerning the setting 
of fire to woods, marshes, prairies, timber or 
grass. Railroads are held responsible for fire 
damage caused by their locomotives. 


Montana 


The governor of Montana is empowered to ap- 
point a State forester skilled in the science of 
forestry, who acts as secretary of the State for- 
estry board. He has supervision of the selection, 
appraisement and control of State forest lands, 
executes all forestry matters, directs the work of 
fire wardens, is responsible for the care of State 
parks and forests, prevention of fire and enforce- 
ment of laws. The board of forestry may reforest 
the watersheds of streams. In the matter of tim- 
ber sales the State forester works under the board 
of land commissioners. Provision is made for co- 
operation with boards of county commissioners in 
fire protection. The fire protection system is quite 
extensive and about everybody is called upon to 
help. School lands within national forests in the 
State are ceded te the Federal Government, the 
State receiving in lieu thereof other timbered areas 
on the public domain and creating State forest 


reserves, 
Nebraska 
Nebraska has no law providing for a permanent 


and distinct State forest administration. Last 
year, however, a law was passed creating the con- 
servation and survey division of the University of 
Nebraska with police powers in connection with 
performing the following duties: To survey and 
describe the natural resources of the State, in- 
cluding forests, and compile, record or publish in- 
formation concerning the same; to investigate and 
report upon the conservation problem of the State; 
to appoint a member of the division State for- 
ester; to assist in developing the forest resources 
and parks of the State; to enter into such agree- 
ments with Federal Departments as may be neces- 
sary to carry on codperative surveys and investiga- 
tions, subject to approval by the regents. There 
is no law establishing a fire protective system. 
The general laws provide certain penalties for set- 
ting fires, require the railroads to mow their rights 
of way every year. There is no law making spe- 
cific provision for the establishment of State 


forests. 
New Hampshire 


A forestry commission of three members is re- 
sponsible for State forestry matters in New Hamp- 
shire, with a State forester working under its 
direction. The State forester codperates with 
counties, towns, corporations and individuals in 
preparing plans for the protection, management 
and replacement of trees, woodlots and timber 
tracts, the parties to pay field expenses. A fire 
protective system is provided for in the laws. The 
State is divided into fire districts. Provision is 
made to meet the expense of fire prevention and 
fire fighting. Railroads must equip locomotives 
with spark arresters, and steam plants must take 
necessary precautions when operating in wooded 
country. Slash from lumbering operations must 
be removed and disposed of within a specified time. 
Land owners planting timber trees are entitled to 
rebates of taxes. This tax rebate law has been 
in force since 1903. A State forest nursery is 
maintained. Under the terms providing for its 
establishment seedlings were to be sold to those 
desiring to plant them. Forest reserves were to 
be established under a law passed in 1909, but 
without expense to the State. In 1911 the legis 
lature passed a law empowering the State author- 
ities to purchase what is known as Crawford 
Notch, a timbered tract of 6,000 acres to be held 
as a forest reservation and State park. Two years 
later the governor was authorized to sell this 
tract, and in the same session a law was passed 
authorizing the payment of an award of $110,000 
for the tract. 

The New Hampshire legislature last year passed 
a number of supplemental provisions relating to 
forestry. One requires that at least one seed pine 
tree be left standing on each acre cut over for at 








[Few men in the lumber industry had a 
clearer conception of forestry problems 
and of how the States, thru proper legis- 
lation, could help to solve these problems 
than did the late George S. Gardiner, of 
Laurel Miss. Having read the corre- 
spondence that recently passed between 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and the Chi- 
cago Daily News, the widow of Mr. 
Gardiner went thru his old forestry files 
and found a copy of a letter written by 
him in 1908 to the editor of The Outlook, 
and she has kindly sent this copy to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, with her consent 
that it be published. Altho written four- 
teen years ago, it completely covers the 
situation as it exists today and embodies 
the best and most statesmanlike sugges- 
tions for State legislation on forestry this 
paper has seen. It is quite appropriate 
that the views of this far sighted lumber- 
man, now at rest, be incorporated here in 
connection with a summary of the State 
forestry laws, and the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, acknowledging the service Mrs. 
Gardiner has rendered the industry and 
the country in permitting publication of 
this letter takes pleasure in giving it to 
its readers.—E ditor. | 





Editor, The Outlook, 
New York 


thirty years old and require about ten 
years additional growth to mature them. 
For the purpose of taxation, this prop- 


market value, placing the owner under 
an obligation to pay taxes, not only this 





Dear Sir:—A letter recently pub- 
lished in the Philadelphia Press tells of 
a forest of 1500 acres of well grown 
trees owned by William Jennings, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. The trees are about 


erty has been assessed at its present 


year, but each year until cut, notwith- 


A Clear Cut, Businesslike Suggestion for State Forestry Legislation 


standing there is no annual income and 
it can be marketed but once. As the 
owner can not afford this annual tax, 
he has no choice but to cut the trees be- 
fore maturity. 

This instance illustrates the principal 
obstacle to the propagation of forests for 
the use of future generations. 

Thus far natural forests have fur- 
nished the people an abundance of 
cheap building material, but the supply 
is so reduced that in a few years it prac- 
tically will be exhausted. 

Beyond doubt, this subject should be 
of great interest to the people of the 
various States. The President and the 
Forest Service have secured important 
legislation by Congress for the protec- 
tion and preservation of our natural 
forests, but little that is practical has 
been done by the State governments to 
conserve the timber supply owned by 
individuals, or to encourage them to 
propagate forests in such States as were 
originally treeless and in those from 
which the forests have been cut. It be- 
hooves the State governments to secure 
early and general codperation of land 
owners thru legislation which recognizes 
the following fundamental require- 
ments: 


First: That the production of a 
forest must show a prospective profit to 
the owner before there will be any con- 
siderable undertaking in that direction. 

Second: The State must exempt 
from taxation all lands set aside for the 
production of forests. Congress can 
not exempt property of this kind. It 
must be done by State legislatures. 


Third: That in consideration of the 
exemption of such lands from taxation 
the State should acquire an interest in 
the property to the extent that it can 


say when and in what manner the trees 
may be cut; otherwise there will be no 
assurance that the land set aside for 
forestry will be used for that purpose a 
sufficient length of time for growth to 
maturity. In many cases the successors 
of the persons planting the forests 
cut the timber before maturity so as to 
use the lands for other purposes, sacri- 
ficing the interest which the State would 
have acquired indirectly by loss of taxes 
on the property during previous years. 

In a broad way, the State laws must 
be framed to encourage the propagation 
of forests in small estates rather than in 
large holdings, so that the plantings will 
be widely scattered over the whole State 
and can easily and cheaply be protected 
from fire by their owners. The expense 
to the owner of protecting from fire and 
live stock a large forest until maturity 
would be too great and too uncertain 
for any one to engage in such an under- 
taking. 

There is a mistaken idea among a 
large number of people that the lumber- 
men, who have cut the timber and who 
at present and heretofore have owned 
timber lands, are under certain obliga- 
tions to forest them for the benefit of 
future generations. There is no obliga- 
tion whatever beyond that of any indi- 
vidual. The people have had the bene- 
fit from abundance of cheap building 
material since the manufacture of lum- 
ber began in this country. Considering 
the magnitude of the lumber industry 
and the great number of people engaged 
in it, the fortunes made have been com- 
paratively few and moderate in size, 
quite in contrast with those made m 
iron and other industries. 

Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE S. GARD 
Laurel, Miss., Jan. 28, 1908. 
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least fifteen years after lumbering operations 
cease. Failure to comply subjects the owner to a 
fine equivalent to $5 an acre for every acre on 
which a pine seed tree is not left standing. Ad- 
vance notice to the State forester of intention to 
cut is requested, under penalty of a fine of $100. 
Private owners of 1,000 acres of timber land or 
more are required to provide adequate fire patrols 
during the danger season each year. The brush 
and slash disposal provisions of the law were 
tightened up last year. Provision also was made 
for redistricting the State for fire protection pur- 


poses. 
Nevada 


Nevada has no law providing for a State forest 
administration and no law providing for a State 
fire protective system. The only laws of admin- 
istrative value concerning forest lands belonging to 
the State are certain general provisions in the land 
laws to prevent unauthorized use of timber on such 
lands. ‘There are no specific forest taxation laws. 
The general laws contain certain penalties for will- 
fully or negligently setting fires. Persons starting 
forest fires may be imprisoned for as long as five 
years and in addition required > a fine not 
exceeding $10,000 and not exceeding twice the 
value of the property destroyed. The law makes 
it a misdemeanor to sell or offer for sale any live 
or growing wood obtained from any common, white, 
yellow or sugar pine tree, or any fir, tamarack, 
spruce or flat-leafed cedar tree less than one foot 
in diameter two feet from the ground. The object 
of this law is to protect the second or later growth 
of wood and timber on lands in Nevada, in order 
that the natural water supply of the State may 
be preserved and its young forests saved from 
wanton destruction. Persons convicted of violat- 
ing this provision may be fined $500 or imprisoned 
not to exceed six months, or both. 


New Jersey 


In 1914 the legislature of New Jersey created a 
State board of forest park reservation commission- 
ers of five members, making it a body politic and 
corporate, capable of suing and being sued. Pro- 
vision also was made for a State forester under 
this board. The law provides for the care, man- 
agement and preservation of forest reserves and 
forests thereon, as well as future growths. Co- 
operative work, protection of watersheds and pro- 
motion of forestry in general is provided for. The 
board has authority to enter into contracts with 
towns, individuals and others for the manage- 
ment of lands for forest purposes. In 1915 a 
board of conservation and development was pro- 
vided for, which took over the work of the board 
of forest park reservation commissioners, the State 
water supply commission and certain other ac- 
tivities. New Jersey laws provide for acquisition 
of State forest reserves, and also county and mu- 
nicipal forest reserves, the latter two maintained 
by the State authorities at county or municipal 
expense. A fire protective system is provided for. 

New Jersey passed additional legislation during 
1921, strengthening the fire laws, creating a de- 
partment of State police, one of the duties of 
whose members is to serve as fire wardens, and 
requires that railroads shall provide all engines 
with a screen or cover so as to arrest or prevent, 
as much as possible, the escape of fire. 


New Mexico 


The New Mexico legislature passed laws in 1921, 
directing the commissioner of public lands to keep 
the State timbered and cut-over lands in State 
ownership (except juniper and pinon woodlands 
and small isolated tracts) until Congress shall 
have made provision for exchange of such land for 
land of the United States. Reserves the right of 
lieu selections under the United States revised 
statutes. The land commissioner is required to 
eare for, sell and otherwise administer the timber 
and timber products or other products upon State 
lands under such rules as he may prescribe, ‘“con- 
forming to the practices of good forestry.’”’ He is 
authorized to codperate with Federal and private 
agencies for the practice of forestry, as well as for 
forest fire prevention and watershed protection. 
The laws also empower the State game commission 
to prohibit all hunting in periods of extreme forest 
fire danger, at such times and places as may be 
necessary to reduce the danger of destructive for- 
est fires. Certain statutes covering forest and 
other fires in the open are repealed and new pro- 
visions added with penalties covering the willful 
or negligent setting of fire to any forest brush or 
other inflammable vegetation without the permis- 
sion of the owner (back-fires properly set ex- 
cepted) ; for carelessly allowing fire to escape to 
lands of another, and generally for setting fires 
without taking adequate precautions. District 
judges may appoint voluntary fire wardens and 
they and all peace officers are empowered to make 
arrests, on warrants issued by any magistrate. 


New York 


The forest laws of New York are administered 
by the conservation commissioner, who has general 
charge of the conservation of the natural resources 
of the State. Under him are a superintendent of 
forests and an assistant superintendent, and of- 
ficials engaged in other branches of conservation 
work. The superintendent of forests has such 
technical and other assistants as required for his 
work. The superintendent and those under him 
have the power to make arrests without warrants 
for violations of law and regulations. New York 
has gone into the matter on a scale in keeping 
with its position as the Empire State. A forest 
fire protective system is maintained, including ob- 
servation stations, telephones, forest rangers etc. 
There are fire wardens in towns and in State or- 
ganized fire districts. Fire towns ‘reimburse the 


State for one half of the cost incurred in ex- 
tinguishing fires actually burning. To meet an 
emergency the State comptroller, with the approval 
of the governor, may make a temporary loan not 
exceeding $100,000 annually to the conservation 
commissioner for forest protection. The restric- 
tions against setting fires are strict. If an owner 
would clear land, burn logs, brush etc., he first 
must secure a permit. There are various pro- 
hibitive restrictions. During time of drouth a 
closed season for hunting, camping etc., may be 
proclaimed within fire towns. All locomotives 
must be equipped with approved fire protective de- 
vices, clear rights of way thru timbered areas and 
maintain patrols. Other steam operated power 
plants, engines or machines likewise are brought 
within the fire protection provisions of the laws. 
Compulsory brush and slash disposal is provided 
for. Criminal and civil liability under the laws 
are clearly defined. The State forests are main- 
tained “for free use of all the people’? under 
strict regulation properly to safeguard them. Mu- 
nicipalities are authorized to acquire lands for 
forestry purposes. There are special tax pro- 
visions to encourage the planting of forest trees. 
To secure tax exemption or reduction land owners 
must plant one or more acres and not exceeding 
100 acres for forestry purposes with trees to the 
number of not less than 800 to the acre. Owners 
of existing forests or brush land may secure the 
same benefits by underplanting to the extent of 300 


trees an acre. 
North Carolina 


The Tar Heel State has no specific law providing 
for a forest administrative organization and no 
State-wide law making provision for a fire protec- 
tive system. The so called “State Forests” con- 
sist of specially designated lands held in private 
ownership. The geological board of the State is 
empowered to employ a forester and conduct forest 
investigative work. 
visions looking to fire protection under the State 
geological board and the forester, fire wardens and 
other peace officers. Fire wardens may call upon 
any male citizen 18 years of age or older to assist 
in extinguishing fires. Brush and slash from tim- 
ber operations on areas adjacent to any watershed 
held or owned by a city or town for the purpose 
of furnishing a water supply must be burned or 
removed within three months or earlier upon 
written notice. Owners of so called State forests 
are required to pay a tax of one-half cent for 
every acre included in the area to the county in 
which it is located, to be used for school purposes. 
Wardens in such forests may make arrests on sight 
without warrant. A provision enacted last year 
authorizes counties to codperate with the North 
Carolina geological and economic survey in forest 
fire protection within their respective boundaries 
and may pay one-half the total expense of fighting 
fires within the counties, or all such expenses. 


Ohio 


The board of control of the Ohio experiment 
station has general supervision over forestry mat- 
ters in the Buckeye State. A law passed last year 
provides that the chief of the department of for- 
estry of the board of control shall be ex officio 
State forester, and shall have supervision of fire 
wardens, issue necessary regulations and instruc- 
tions to them and cause violators of the forest fire 
laws to be prosecuted. The act also makes pro- 
vision for the appointment of local fire wardens 
by the State forester, with jurisdiction over such 
districts as he may determine, under approval of 
the board of control. The local fire wardens in 
turn are to appoint two or more _ sub-districts 
within their jurisdiction and select local residents 
as deputy fire wardens. In fact, Ohio seems to 
have gone to great pains to catch up with the pro- 
cession in the matter of fire protective work, pro- 
viding severe penalties for violations of the fire 
laws. Provision also is made for the acquisition 
of suitable land for a State forest nursery and the 
raising of seedling trees or useful species for plant- 
ing. Municipal, township and county forests are 
provided for by another law of 1921. ‘These for- 
ests shall be managed under the direction of the 
State forester. Courses in fire prevention are 
made compulsory in the public, private and paro- 
chial schools of Ohio. Purchase of land for State 
forests and the promotion of reforestation are pro- 


vided for. 
Oklahoma 


Oklahoma has no law providing for a permanent 
and distinct State forest administration. There is 
no law establishing a fire protective system. Rail- 
road companies are made liable for damage caused 
by fires started along their rights of way. ‘The 
general laws contain provisions covering fallow 
and other fires. It is made the duty of the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, under the board 
of agriculture, to carry on “forestry surveys.” The 
college is also charged with assisting in carrying 
out the requirement that the elementary principles 
of forestry shall be taught in all the public and 
normal schools of the State. Firing the woods, 
supposedly to improve the forage, accompanies the 
running at large of live stock. Therefore pro- 
visions concerning the enclosure of stock are con- 
sidered of importance in the work of fire preven- 
tion. Oklahoma has no law providing for the 
establishment of State forests, and none that may 
properly be called forest taxation laws. Provision 
is made whereby the superintendent of public in- 
struction and the president of the board of agri- 
culture have powers and duties of a forest admin- 
istrative nature, requiring the appraisement, the 
sale, lease or other disposal, and the protection 
and management of the school and other public 
lands of the State, under rules and regulations 
prescribed by law. , 


There are several good pro- . 


Oregon 


Oregon has had a forestry adminstration and fire 
protective system for many years. Under the pro- 
visions of an act passed in 1911 the State board 
of forestry consists of the governor, the acting 
head of the forest school of the Oregon Agricul- 
tural College, and five electors, one each to be 
selected on recommendation of the Oregon State 
Grange, Oregon Forest Fire Association, Oregon & 
Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
(now West Coast Lumbermen’s Association), the 
United States Forest Service and the Oregon Wool 
Growers’ Association. A State forester has im- 
mediate supervision under the forestry board. The 
State authorities cojperate with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, county authorities, timber owners and 
others interested. Every county judge in the State 
is ex officio a fire warden and within the boundaries 
of the county has the same duties and powers as 
a regularly appointed fire warden. The State is 
divided into fire districts. The law defines an ade- 
quate fire patrol and requires owners to maintain 
such patrols. In the event the owners fail to do 
so the State forester is required to furnish the 
patrol at an expense not in excess of 5 cents an 
acre (recently increased to actual cost), which 
becomes a lien on the land so protected. National 
forest officers are ex officio wardens in the State. 
During closed seasons slash may be disposed of 
only by permit. Under certain conditions slash 
becomes a public nuisance and the law provides for 
abatement. Railroads may he enjoined from using 
locomotives not equipped with effective spark ar- 
resters. The law provides stiff penalties for set- 
ting fires in the woods. Provision is made for the 
administration of State forests. 


Pennsylvania 


In 1911 Pennsylvania established a department 
of forestry, consisting of the commissioner of for- 
estry and four other citizens of the commonwealth, 
who constitute the State forestry reservation com- 
mission. This was by no means Pennsylvania’s 
first legislation. The commissioner of forestry is 
head of the forestry commission and superintend- 
ent of the State forestry reservations. Like New 
York, Pennsylvania has made long strides in the 
matter of forestry legislation, and with Gifford 
Pinchot at the head of the State service is now 
more active than ever before. Among other ac- 
tivities, the forestry commission maintains its own 
detective service to assist in protecting the forests. 
The fire protective system is highly organized, and 
funds for its maintenance are not lacking. All 
citizens are encouraged to fight any fires they may 
discover without awaiting specific authority and 
are given the same compensation as is paid to 
authorized persons. The agp tee for setting fires 
are severe. Persons caught setting fires or under 
suspicion may be arrested without warrant. Laws 
were passed many years ago providing for a rebate 
of taxes for the retention and planting of forest 
and timber trees, but were held to be unconstitu- 
tional by the State courts. A _ constitutional 
amendment has been proposed to cure this situa- 
tion and encourage reforestation. Few helpful 
features, apparently, have been overlooked in the 
matter of forestry legislation. Last year various 
supplemental provisions were enacted, an increase 
in many salaries not being overlooked. Bureau 
heads under the forestry commission may be paid 
up to $5,000 a year, the salary allowed Col. W. B. 
Greeley, head of the United States Forest Service. 
A charge of 3 cents an acre is levied on lands 
within State forests for school purposes. Other- 
wise these lands are exempt from taxation. A 
State forest academy furnishes instruction along 
practical lines to forest wardens in the proper 
care of State forests. Provision is made for the 
distribution of young trees to all persons who will 
plant and care for them at actual cost of produc- 


tion. 
Rhode Island 


Little Rhode Island has a State conservation 
commission, establishment of which was authorized 
in a law passed in 1910. Prior to that time the 
governor had autbority to appoint a commissioner 
of forestry and that official was administering for- 
estry matters. The commissioner of forestry is 
a member of the conservation commission. Rhode 
Island has a fire protective system, provides tax 
exemption for lands planted to a large number of 
species of trees, which may be classified as planta- 
tions when the trees number at least 500 to the 
acre, The exemption extends over a period of fif- 
teen years. The exemption provision does not per- 
mit one person or concern to plant more than 300 
acres and the plantations must be under forest 
management as directed by the commissioner of 


forestry. 
South Carolina 


South Carolina has no forest administration laws 
and no laws providing for a fire protective system, 
no forest taxation statute and no provision for the 
acquisition and management of forest lands by the 
State. There are certain provisions of the general 
laws covering the setting of fires and specifying 


penalties. 
South Dakota 


South Dakota has no law providing for a _sep- 
arate and distinct forest administration and no 
law establishing a forest fire protective system. 
However, there are numerous provisions covering 
the setting of fires, with stiff penalties for viola- 
tions. So far as concerns State lands exclusively, 
the direction, management and control. are con- 
ferred upon the commissioner and board of school 
and public lands. Provision is made for the ap- 


pointment: of a forest supervisor when necessary, 
who shall have such power as may be delegated to 
‘him. in the administration of the forest lands of 
the State, with authority to employ needed as- 
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sistance in case of forest fire on or near any lands 
owned by the State. One of the duties of the de- 
partment of horticulture is to promote tree plant- 
ing by collecting and publishing the experiences 
of citizens who have made a success of growing 
trees for either timber or shelter belts. Provision 
also is made for the paying of bounties by county 
commissioners for the planting of forest trees. 
Last year the legislature passed a law prohibiting 
the molesting of any fire tool boxes or tools, im- 
plements or equipment furnished and located by 
the State or Federal Forest Service, except when 
necessary in case of fire, under penalty of a fine 
of not less than $100 or more than $500 or im- 
prisonment for not less than thirty days or more 
than six months, 
Tennessee 


Last year Tennessee created a bureau of State 
forestry, under the direction of a State forestry 
commission, composed of the governor (ex officio 
the chairman), the president of the University of 
Tennessee, the chancellor of Vanderbilt University, 
the vice chancellor of the University of the South, 
the president of Lincoln Memorial University, the 
State commissioner of agriculture, and the State 
superintendent of public instruction. Provision is 
made for the appointment of a trained State for- 
ester, who, under supervision of the commission, 
has direction of all matters pertaining to the con- 
servation and protection of forests within the 
jurisdiction of the State. In 1905 a department of 
game, fish and forestry was established, under 
which forestry administration work was under- 
taken and a fire protective system inaugurated. 
That law provided for codperation with the United 
States Forest Service in an investigation of forest 
conditions in Tennessee and the formulation of a 
proper State forestry policy. Under the new law 
the State forester is required to direct attention 
to the importance of fire protection, to distribute 
suitable printed matter on the subject of forestry, 
to cojperate with the Federal Government, State 
departments and land owners along such lines as 
will assure to the State the perpetuation of its 
forests, the promotion of tree growth and plant- 
ing etc. The new law makes compulsory the study 
of forestry and kindred subjects in the public 
schools of the State. 

Texas 


In 1915 Texas made provision for the appoint- 
ment of a trained State forester by the board of 
directors of the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege and outlined his duties in general terms. Prior 
to that time there had been no separate forest ad- 
ministration. The State forester is empowered to 
appoint such assistants as may be needed. The 
State forester works under direction of the board 
of directors and is charged with the responsibility 
of taking such action as the board may deem neces- 
sary to prevent and extinguish forest fires, enforce 
all laws pertaining to the protection of forests and 
woodlands, and prosecute any violations of law; 
collect data relative to forest conditions, codperate 
with the United States Forest Service, and with 
land owners. The law makes provision for the ac- 
quisition of State forests, to be held and adminis- 
tered so as to demonstrate the practical utility of 
timber culture and water conservation and refuges 


for game. 
Utah 


There is no provision in Utah’s laws for a sepa- 
rate and distinct forest administration and no law 
establishing a fire protective system. The State 
board of land commissioners has supervision of 
lands generally. The general laws make provision 
for the protection of young growing timber. In 
1909 a State conservation commission was created, 
which is directed “to investigate and report upon 
the natural resources of the State, and to adopt 
and carry out such policies and measures as will 
prevent waste of the same.” This law appropriates 
$3,000 a year, to be used by the commission partly 
for the purpose of aiding the United States Forest 
Service in the protection of the timber lands and 
watersheds of the State, and procuring equitable 
privileges to the users of the national forests there- 
in. The State board of land commissioners is re- 
quired to set apart and reserve from sale such 
tracts of timber land and the timber thereon as 
may, in the opinion of the board, be required to 
preserve the forests of the State, prevent the 
diminution of the flow of rivers and aid in the irri- 
gation of arid lands. 


Vermont 


The State board of agriculture and forestry has 
general supervision of forest administration in 
Vermont, with a trained State forester in active 
charge of the work. The laws provide for a fire 
protective system, with -State and town fire war- 
dens, who are empowered to make arrests without 
warrants. Special provision is made for fire patrol 
during the danger season. Under certain condi- 
tions, designed to promote and encourage tree 
growth, forest lands are subject to a tax not to 
exceed $3 an acre until 1950. At that time the 
land alone is to be revalued and the valuation then 
established is to be maintained for a further period 
of fifty years. Whenever a commercial cutting is 
made a yield tax of 10 percent will be levied. Pro- 
vision is made for the acquisition of State forests. 
Notice of intention to cut timber must be given. 
Forest fire wardens, under provision enacted last 
year, are to be paid the same compensation for time 
spent in investigating the damage caused by fires 
4s in actual fire fighting. Provision 1s made for the 
acquisition of municipal forests in the State, and 
bonds may be issued for this purpose. 


Virginia 


Fron 1914 Virginia provided for the appointment 
of a State forester, to be under the direction and 
control of the State geological commission. The 


law requires the commission to ascertain, so far 
as it can, the best methods of reforesting cut-over, 
denuded lands, foresting waste lands, preventing 
the destruction of forests by fire, the administer- 
ing of forests on forest principles, the instruction 
and encouragement of private owners in preserv- 
ing and growing timber for commercial and manu- 
facturing purposes, and the general conservation 
of forest tracts around the headwaters and on the 
watersheds of all water courses. A fire protective 
system was earlier inaugurated, and it is strength- 
ened by this law. There are no specific forest 
taxation provisions. 


Washington 


The State of Washington now has a department 
of conservation and development, the chief execu- 
tive of which has the title of director of conserva- 
tion and development, with a division of forestry 
under a supervisor of forestry. The director is 
empowered to exercise and perform all of the 
powers and duties previously vested in the State 
poard of forest commissioners and the State for- 
ester. The old board and the ottice of State for- 
ester are abolished. The patrol law of 1917 is 
amended by declaring that a finding by the super- 
visor of forestry to the effect that a tract of cut- 
over land or slashings constitutes a public nuisance 
shall be prima facie evidence of such fact. Pro- 
vision is made in the Washington laws for co- 
operation with the departments of other States, 
the United States, the Dominion of Canada and 
with the political divisions of the State, timber 
owners etc. The State has a comprehensive fire 
protective system, provision for the acquisition 
and administration of State forests, protection and 
reforestation of cut-over lands reserved from dis- 
posal and certified by the supervisor of forestry. 
There are several provisions relating to slash dis- 
posal, for closed seasons during which slash may 
be burned by permit only etc. During the closed 
season everyone operating a logging locomotive is 
required to have a man follow it and patrol for 
fire, except in cases where oil fuel is used. Spark 
arresters are required on locomotives during the 
closed season, if operated close to forest areas. 
3oth wardens and rangers are provided for in the 
statutes. Forest trees artificially grown are exempt 
from taxation. The new laws of Washington make 
special provision for the protection of what is 
known as the “cyclone timber” area; make pro- 
vision for the acquisition by purchase or gift of 
lands chiefly valuable for the growing timber, and 
contain other important features. 


West Virginia 


A reorganization act passed last year by the 
West Virginia legislature creates a game and fish 
commission composed of three members, and trans- 
fers to it the responsibility of protecting the for- 
ests of the State from injury from fire and of 
caring for and promoting the State’s forestry inter- 
ests in general. The commission is empowered to 
appoint local protectors for each county for forest 
fire protection work. All services rendered at for- 
est fires, except those rendered by a chief game 
protector or game protectors, are charged against 
the county in which the fire occurs. The commis- 
sion is empowered to codperate with the Federal 
Government in fire protection, and $10,000 is ap- 
propriated for this purpose, and also to coéperate 
for the same purpose with private owners of forest 
land. The commission is to take all necessary pro- 
tective measures, including the establishment and 
maintenance of patrol routes and lookout stations. 
A course of fire prevention study is made com- 
pulsory in all public, private and parochial schools 


of the State. 
Wisconsin : 


Wisconsin has a State conservation commission 
and a State forester, a comprehensive fire protec- 
tive system and other essentials which go to make 
up an effective forest administration. Land owners 
may secure exemption from taxation on areas up to 
40 acres planted in forest trees, 1,200 to the acre, 
covering a period of thirty years from time of 
planting. After ten years the owner, without 
waiving tax exemption, may thin out the growth so 
that not less than 600 trees remain per acre. Tax 
laws are quite comprehensive. Last year the con- 
servation commission was empowered to purchase 
from the counties lands acquired from tax sales 
when adapted to forestry purposes. The fire laws 
were amended last year by increasing the author- 
ity of wardens and rangers and by increasing the 
compensation paid fire wardens and those assisting 
them. Provision is made for State and Federal 
coéperation, and for coéperation all along the line. 
An appropriation of $4,000 annually is provided 
for growing desirable Wisconsin forest trees at the 
State forest nursery, Trout Lake, such trees to be 
distributed to farmers and other land owners for 
planting in the State. Towns, villages and cities 
are authorized to purchase and reforest cut-over 
lands or lands bare of trees, as memorial parks in 
honor of men who served in the world war. An- 
other new provision makes courses in fire preven- 
tion study compulsory in the public schools. An 
amendment to the constitution was proposed last 
year empowering the State to appropriate money 
for the acquisition, preservation and development 
of the forests of the State. 


Wyoming 


Wyoming has no separate and distinct forest 
administration or fire protection system. tail- 
roads are required to burn the grass along their 
rights of way at certain seasons and in such a 
manner as not to endanger forests or other adjoin- 
ing property. Certain penalties are named with a 
view to governing the setting of fires and for neg- 
lect to extinguish fires properly set. Boards of 
county commissioners are authorized to pay a 
bounty to any person who shall plant one or more 


acres with forest trees and properly cultivate them 
for a period of five years in any sum not to exceed 
$10 for five years for each acre planted. 


APRIL CARGO SHIPMENTS BREAK RECORDS 


AsToriA, ORE., May 13.—All records for cargo 
lumber shipments from the Columbia River for 
more than.a year and a half were broken during 
April, when the movement attained 72,369,515 
feet. The monthly shipments during January, 
February and March had all exceeded 69,000,000 
feet, but it remained for April to surpass these 
figures. 

Since the first of the year the amount of 
lumber moving to foreign markets from the 
Columbia has been a remarkable feature, this 
movement being alone responsible for the fact 
that the shipments, instead of declining in the 
usual winter slump on the domestic markets, 
were lifted beyond any figures they had attained 
for many months. 

Again in April, the foreign movement of lum- 
ber was the remarkable feature of the lumber 
trade on the Columbia, a total of 43,060,766 
feet of the entire amount shipped from the 
river being destined for foreign ports. The lower 
Columbia, or Astoria, district again took the 
lead in the amount of lumber moved, its plants 
shipping 36,392,795 feet of the entire amount. 
This lumber was carried in forty-six vessels. 
Twenty-six of these steamers carrying 19,012,745 
feet went to California; fifteen carrying 14,541,- 
014 feet sailed for foreign ports, while five ships 
carrying 2,839,036 feet cleared for the At- 
lantic coast. In the same period, forty vessels 
loaded at the up-river mills and their combined 
cargoes totalled 35,976,720 feet. Seven of these 
vessels, laden with 1,127,154 feet, sailed for the 
Atlantic seaboard; twenty took 28,519,752 feet 
to foreign countries, while thirteen laden with 
6,329,814 feet were destined for California. 

The outlook for the lumber industry on the 
Columbia River is now exceptionally bright, 
with all logging camps and mills operating and 
with the demand for lumber increasing. This is 
true in particular of the mills producing largely 
for the water-borne trade. So apparent has their 
advantage become that several plants in the dis- 
trict about Astoria are taking steps to make 
water shipment facilities available to themselves 
also. 

A number of ocean-going log rafts will be 
sent to California this year from the Columbia, 
the Hammond Lumber Co. and the Benson in- 
terests having several rafts completed and more 
in preparation. 


PABBA EBEABAAB 


PRINCIPAL TREES OF THE YUKON 


VANCOUVER, B. C., May 13.—The timber cut 
from the Yukon forests annually amounts to a 
substantial aggregate, altho growth in the Far 
North is very slow. The principal trees are 
white and black spruce, balsam, poplar and 
birch, which occur on the mountain slopes up to 
2,800 feet above the rivers and lakes. White 
spruce is the most valuable tree and furnishes 
good timber for mining and building purposes 
The best groves of these trees are found on the 
islands or the alluvial flats along the rivers, but 
good specimens have been encountered on the 
slopes of the hills to a height of 2,000 feet above 
the rivers. Further north the spruce deteriorates 
in both appearance and size. Balsam fir occurs 
only on the valley slopes mixed with spruce, be- 
ginning at an elevation of 1,200 feet and con- 
tinuing upward to the limit of the trees. 
Occasionally, in various parts of the territory, 
jack pine is encountered, tho this tree is of com- 
paratively rare occurrence. Other trees which 
prevail on the river flats in quantities are 
cottonwoods, aspen, alder, spruce and willows. 

A total of 220,000,000 feet of lumber was cut 
in the Yukon territory up to the end of the 
last fiseal year, in addition to 350,000 cords of 
wood, as well as logs and lumber used for mining 
purposes. A rough estimate of the total cut 
would be 660,000,000 feet of timber and more 
than 1,000,000 cords of wood. While timber is 
not exported from the Yukon its local value is 
inestimable. Mining is practically the only 
industry in the Yukon. There is great timber 
wealth in the territory not yet touched sufficient 
to provide future generations with ample lum- 
ber. 
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DISCUSSES BLACK KNOT IN DOUGLAS FIR 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 13.—C. J. Hogue, di- 
rector of the West Coast Forest Products Bu- 
reau, with headquarters in the Grand Central 
Terminal, New York City, reached Seattle Tues- 
day to attend a directors’ meeting; Friday he 
was present at the special meeting of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association in Portland, 
and next week he will visit British Columbia. 
According to Mr. Hogue the work accomplished 
during the past few months has been epoch- 
making. In an interview he said: 


We have taken a new angle in viewing the black 
knot, on which there has been much harping for 
many months. The greatest factor that has de- 
graded Douglas fir in the East is the loose black 
knot in common grades. The East, which has been 
accustomed to tight knotted stock for all purposes, 
has failed to distinguish between instances where 
tight knotted stock might be required and instances 
where loose knotted stock might be satisfactory or 
even advantageous. Where the requirement is for 
tight boxing or cement forms the hard knotted 
stock is desirable; but, on the other hand, when 
the wood is to be used for open crating, underfloor- 
ing, or for sheathing as on a wall, what difference 
does the loose knot make? The loose knotted 
stock is equally satisfactory. Furthermore, from 
the strength standpoint, the disturbance of grain 
around a knot is a greater strength reducing factor 
than is the knot itself; and there is less disturb- 
ance of grain around a loose knot than a tight knot. 
Therefore, in a stud or a joint a loose knot, or even 
a knot hole, may be less a source of weakness than 
a sound, intergrown knot. 

Our difficulty on account of the loose knot can 
be solved in two ways; namely, by developing the 
market for shop grades and for industrial cuttings, 
the available competitive market for which is as 
big as the total available cut of Douglas fir today. 
There should be no trouble in developing a profit- 
able market for black knotted stock thru methods 
of education in which the black knot will be cor- 
rectly described as not being a defect, or even in 
some instances of possessing an advantage > 
1 e 


large intergrown knot. In my opinion a , 
education would do a great deal toward overcoming 
the prejudice now existing against the black 


knot. 

There are three points of utmost importance 
bearing on the fir industry of the near future: 

1. The finding of some means of supply of work- 
able information for eastern salesmen who are not 
able to come out here and secure the information 
personally. Eastern salesmen are turning by thou- 
sands to west Coast woods, of which they have not 
previously had any knowledge. 

2. The importance of recognizing the types of 
Douglas fir which will be the equivalent of eastern 
and southern woods. There can not be uniform 
grades; but we have the equivalents, and having 
recognized the type desired can offer the wood 
best adapted to use to which it is to be put. 

3. The need of studying the material required 
for various uses in the Kast, and then translating 
these needs into terms of west Coast grades. 


SAYS PENDULUM IS SWINGING BACK 


SpokANE, WasuH., May 13.—The monthly 
meeting of the trustees of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., held last Thursday, was largely de- 
voted to reports by President T,. J. Humbird, 
of Spokane; Vice President W. H. Boner, of 
Everett, and Trustee C. A. Barton, of the 
Boise-Payette Lumber Co., Boise, Idaho, on their 
observations while in the East last month at- 
tending the several conferences with eastern 
salesmen of the company together with I. N. 
Tate, assistant general manager of the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co. That there is a brighter 
outlook for the lumber business because of 
slowly improving business conditions in the 
East was the consensus brought back by the 
eompany officers. This is summarized in the 
following statement by Mr. Tate: 


I talked with a great many men in many lines 
of business and I found them without exception to 
be rather optimistic, altho they are not entirely 
satisfied with the present volume of business. They 
all believe that the pendulum has begun to swing 
back and that it is better that it does not swing 
back too fast. Much industrial lumber business 
has been delayed by the coal strike. Manu- 
facturers regard the coal strike as growing less 
of a menace each day and believe that it is not 
going to lead to any serious industrial trouble. 

The middle West, which depends more directly 
on farming districts, is recovering more slowly 
than the far East which leans more directly on 
industrial prosperity. It is queer that some of 
the comparatively poor farming districts are re- 
covering more rapidly than some of the wealthier. 
This is probably because they had less credit and 
correspondingly less power to expand. 

With just a reasonable crop and reasonable 
prices for it and for live stock, our internal pros- 
perity is pretty well assured. The lumber busi- 
ness, however, can not fully recover until the for- 
eign markets are restored and I can not see that 
we are much eloser to a solutien of that problem. 
It can not be solved until we get a more reason- 
able basis of exchange and no two authorities 
agree on hew this cam be brought about. 


The only interesting thing about our business 
from the general viewpoint is that the new adver- 
tising campaign of the company in the general 
magazines, started two months ago, is already 
bringing us satisfactory results and the fact that 
we have already proved in the last two months that 
we will market a large amount of fir lumber thru 
the new distributing yards of the company opened 
March 1 in Baltimore. This will be about 60,000,- 
000 feet yearly at the present rate. 

This lumber is shipped from the Coast points by 
boat thru the Panama Canal and reshipped from 
Isaltimore by rail to points west to Pittsburgh and 
Buffalo and north to New England. The water 
shipments to the East from the Coast amounted in 
the first four months of this year to as much as 
during all of 1921. The Inland Empire mills are 
most unfortunate that they have no such outlets 
for their products, which must all move east by 
rail at rates practically the same as from the 
Coast as the differential is but 3 and 4 cents a 


hundred pounds. 
PASSES EL EL ET ZI 


EMPLOYEES HONOR MILLMAN’S MEMORY 


SNOQUALMIE FALLs, WasH., May 13.—In 
memory of W. W. Warren, late general manager 
of the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., twelve 
hundred employees of the company, together 
with officers’ relatives and invited guests, as- 
sembled Thursday and dedicated an imposing 
monument to the much beloved man, who passed 
away April 11, 1921. May 11 was chosen on 
account of its being Mr. Warren’s birthday an- 
niversary. The memorial, which has been erected 
in front of the main offices of the company, 
consists of a large stone in its natural state; on 
top is a sundial, and on one side a copper plaque 
bearing a likeness of Mr. Warren, and this in- 
scription: ‘‘W. W. Warren. ‘To His Life Work. 
Placed Here by His Friends. 1921.’’ 

The plaque was the work of Victor Alonzo 
Lewis, sculptor, of Seattle. 

In addition to the employees of the company, 
thru whose initiative the monument had been 
erected, the dedicatory services were attended 
by a number of Mr. Warren’s personal friends 





Assailing the lumber dealer as a prof- 
iteer is waste of breath while a Kentucky 
barn is roofed with California shingles 
brought by a transcontinental train burn- 
ing expensive coal, and employing high 
priced labor and equipment.—Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal. 











and business associates in Seattle and other 
northwestern cities, together with Mrs. Warren, 
her sons, and other relatives. Among them were 
Mr. Warren’s father-in-law, O. W. Fisher, and 
his brothers-in-law, W. P. Fisher, Burr Fisher, 
Daniel Fisher and Wallace Fisher. 0. D. Fisher, 
another brother-in-law and vice president of the 
Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., was absent in 
the East. 

The services were simple. A platform had 
been erected close to the memorial, and from it 
a number of persons who had known Mr. War- 
ren intimately spoke brief words of eulogy. 
Representing the employees of the company was 
I. T. Mahoney, and from him came a sincere and 
impressive tribute to the splendid qualities of 
the man whose genius had builded the great 
plant of the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., and 
whose personal attributes had been such as to 
deserve and receive the enduring respect and 
affection of the hundreds of men who had worked 
under him. 

George 8S. Long, general manager of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., spoke feelingly of his 
early association with Mr. Warren, emphasizing 
his qualities not only as a general manager but 
his continued and appreciative thoughtfulness 
for his subordinates. Mr. Long was probably 
better fitted than any of the other speakers, by 
reason of his close relationship with Mr. War- 
ren, to speak of his virtues. He told in simple 
language of the many endearing qualities which 
had inspired the employees, after Mr. Warren’s 
tragic passing, to honor his memory by placing 
the stone in the midst of the great plant he 
had been mainly instrumental in founding. 

Rev. J. Ralph Magee, pastor of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Seattle, spoke elo- 
quently of the character of the man who thru his 
own work had left an enduring monument of 
his efforts. 


“WORLD'S LARGEST LUMBER PORT” PLANNED 


Los ANGELES, Cauir., May 13.—Authoritative 
report is made that the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., is about 
to establish a large plant in the Wilmington 
district at Los Angeles Harbor, this to include 
yards, mills and warehouses. Work is to begin 
soon in the northern section of the harbor. 

Three other big lumber companies now operat- 
ing at the harbor will move their present yards 
and mills to the Wilmington section. The 
Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co. already has 
under construction its extensive wharves for the 
mills and yards which it is establishing on the 
west side of East Basin, just south of and ad- 
jacent to the big plant of the Consolidated Lum- 
ber Co. Between that site and that of the Me- 
Cormick company the L. W. Blinn Lumber (o., 
now operating large yards on Terminal Island 
and forced to move because of a channel widen- 
ing project, will establish a new plant. The San 
Pedro Lumber Co. will be moved from its pres- 
ent location on the west side of the main channe! 
to a site on West Basin; that company was the 
first to establish an industrial plant in that see- 
tion of the harbor. The report from the harbor 
says that the Hammond Lumber Co., whose im- 


port yards there are the largest on the Pacific 


coast, will be the only lumber concern occupy- 
ing city land whose plant will not be moved to 
make way for channel widening improvements, 
but that expansion of the present site will soon 
be necessary, the addition presumably to be in 
the Wilmington section. 

Lumber and shipping men at Los Angeles Har- 
bor predict that its Wilmington district will, 
within a year, be ‘‘the center of the world’s 
Jargest lumber port.’?’ 


(SRA EBAEE: 


PROGRESS OF COLUMBIA BASIN PROJECT 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 13.—Great interest is 
taken by the lumbermen of the Inland Empire 
in the Columbia Basin projeet primarily because 
it would afford them a tremendous market at 
their very door. It has, however, become more 
than the project of a single State or of the 
Northwest with the recent report of General 
Goethals, builder of the Panama Canal, who in 
a thoro and comprehensive summary of an ex- 
haustive investigation of the project from all 
angles, says: 


The Columbia Basin project is as much a na- 
tional one as were the Panama Canal and the 
Alaskan Railway and will, if completed, add much 
more to the national wealth than either of the 
others mentioned. The work should be provided 
for and carried out as were these other two na- 
tional projects—by direct appropriations. The 
construction is feasible and offers no unusual difli- 
culties. The cost of operation and maintenance 
for the project is estimated at $841,450 or 48 
cents an acre, annually. Tho located in the State 
of Washington, the benefits from the project will 
not be confined thereto but will extend to all parts 
of the United States. 


A brief summary of the project, its magni- 
tude and ultimate benefits follows in part: 


The Columbia Basin will irrigate 1,753,000 
acres under a gravity system with an additional 
91,000 acres which can be reached by a small 
pumping lift. The total area of the project is, 
therefore, 1,844,000 acres. The Columbia Basin 
project represents 73 percent of the total irrigable 
lands within the State not now irrigated. There 
remains 27 percent scattered thru the State in 
smaller projects. ; 

To reclaim the vast area in the Columbia Basin 
it is proposed to store the drainage waters coming 
from 25,000 square miles in the northern Idaho 
and western Montana watershed of the Rocky 
Mountains. Initial storage will be secured in Flat- 
head Lake in Montana, one of the largest bodies of 
fresh water lying wholly within the United States. 
Secondary storage is in Lake Pend Oreille, a body 
of water almost as large as Flathead Lake, Flat- 
head Lake drains into Lake Pend Oreille thru the 
Flathead and Clarks Fork rivers. The Pend 
Oreille River ultimately drains beth storage basins. 
The point of diversion for water to irrigate the 
Columbia Basin is at Albany Falls near Newport. 
50 miles northeast of Spokane. The average an- 
nual flow of the Pend Oreille River is 19,000,000 
acre feet of which 6,250,000 acre feet is to be 
diverted for reclamation. 

The United States Reclamation Service estimate 
that 40-acre tracts are the most desirable in an 
irrigation project; that this is all any individual 
ean handle to advantage under intensive cultiva- 
tion as practiced under irrigation. It is highly 
desirable that these lands shall be placed in the 
hands of owners rather than renters. On the 40- 
acre unit plan of dividing the Columbia Basin 
project, the area will provide 44, farms carry- 
ing a farm population of not less than 220,000. 
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‘'bisenumber does not include the large increase in 
poptiation which will accrue to cities and towns 
wisieh will be developed on the area including the 
urban population. The project will support a half 
million people. The benefits that will accrue to 
cities outside of the project will assure an_ in- 
——- population to the State of almost 1,000,- 
000,00 


Estimates of the cost and engineering work as 
prepared by the Columbia Basin commission en- 
zineering corps contemplate a complete and per- 
manent project. Plans for the project provide for 
storage at Flathead Lake and at Albany Falls; 
also for concrete lined canals and other concrete 
structures, where these may be required. Concrete 
lined main canals and tunnels are included in the 
system between Albany Falls and the point of dis- 
tribution at Hillcrest, a distance of approximately 
130 miles. There will be 40 miles of lakes, natural 
and artificial, 34 miles of tunnels and 56 miles of 
concrete lined canals and steel syphons. 


With irrigation the Columbia Basin project will 
produce abundantly in wheat, alfalfa, corn, clover, 
grasses, oats, barley, potatoes, sugar beets, roots, 
vegetables, fruits and berries. The livestock in- 
dustry will be an important one and dairying will 
undoubtedly prove to be a very important factor. 

Efficient transportation facilities already exist 
on the Columbia Basin project. Five main line rail- 
roads, four of which are transcontinental systems, 
traverse the area with a total trackage inside its 
confines of 498 miles. ‘Pransportation outlets are 
also afforded by the Columbia and Snake rivers to 
the Pacific Ocean. Many markets lie at the door of 
the irrigable area ; Spokane, Portland, Tacoma and 
Seattle are but a few hours’ run by railroad; there 
is direct connection to Canada and California. The 
water outlet to Coast ports places the Oriental and 
Alaskan markets within reach while the Panama 
Canal will enable the Columbia Basin producer 
actually to market his products on the Atlantic 
coast expeditiously and profitably. 


PLAN TO EXTEND BUREAU’S ACTIVITIES 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 13.—A forest products 
bureau for British Columbia is among the prob- 
abilities of the near future. The idea was de- 
veloped Tuesday at a meeting of the West 
Coast Forest Products Bureau, in association 
headquarters. In addition to members of the 
board there were present C. J. Hogue, director 
of the bureau, and Harry S. Stronach, manager 
of the industrial department. 

The meeting was also attended by Messrs. 
Wilson and Harvey, of Vancouver, B. C., who 
stated that the loggers and lumbermen of the 
province were interested, having been favorably 
impressed with the work now being done on the 
American side of the line; and they suggested 
that codperation in the proposed extension to 
British Columbia would be appreciated. The 
board approved a plan whereby Mr. Hogue and 
Mr. Stronach will visit Vancouver next week, 
and outline the workings of the bureau for the 
benefit of British Columbia lumbermen who are 
interested in the movement. 


Two leading features occupied the attention 
of the board for the remainder ef the session. 
One was the building code in course of prepara- 
tion by the Department of Commerce, and the 
other the reception accorded to Mr. Stronach 
during his tour of west Coast mills. 

The board evidenced a great deal of interest 
in Mr. Stronach’s experiences during the last 


two months while on a tour of producing regions, 
outlining’ what the bureau had suggested for 
shop grades, in utilizing a great percentage of 
low grade common which is now piling up in the 
yards. The opinion was expressed that the in- 
dustry was taking an interest, 4s never before, 
in the work of the bureau, since it was thru 
just such work that the bureau could reach its 
highest development; also that it was just as 
necessary for the officials of the bureau to spend 
time in the West as in the East, and that it 
would be desirable for L. P. Keith, manager of 
the structural department, to make a tour of the 
Coast mills in the near future. 


WILL WHOLESALE SOUTHERN PINE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 15.—The A. J. Newsham 
Lumber Co., with A. J. Newsham as president 
and treasurer, has been established at 678 
Arcade Building, to do a wholesale business in 
southern pine. Mr. Newsham has been in the 
wholesale southern pine trade in St. Louis for 
the last fifteen years. For ten years he was with 
the South Arkansas Lumber Co., and more re- 
cently was with the C. R. Presnell Lumber Co. 
He also has been connected with the Van Cleave 
Saw Mill Co. 


CONSIDERABLE DEPOSITS of potash have been 
discovered in Reagan County, Texas, according 
to the United States Geological Survey. 








Record of Direct Sales of Douglas Fir 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 
men’s Association, were: 








13.—Direct sales of Douglas fir from May 1 to May 6, as recorded by the sales department of the West Coast Lumber- 





Orders—— Prices ——Orders—— Prices 

V. G. flooring— No. Feet No. High Low Spread Ceiling— No. Feet No. High Low Spread 
Ps NO Dik oc cn orae 20 99,000 5 $59.00 $48.75 $10.25 5x4 No. 2 & anton .120 559,000 9 $34.00 $28.00 $ 6.00 
I INO: Beewvaceens 110 526.000 10 52.50 45.00 7.50 5x4 No. 3. ‘ 24 162,000 8 31.00 20.50 10.50 
1) i ee eer 35 223,000 7 41.75 35.00 6.75 Drop siding 

— pas 1x6 No. 2 & btr....159 947,000 11 37.00 29.00 8.00 

S. G. cetling— SS ieieenmanans 35 293,000 11 31.50 24.50 7.00 
4” No. 2 & btr. . & 321,000 7 34.00 29.00 5.00 Common— 
i 7 eee 15 150,000 5 29.00 24.00 5.00 8 & 10” . | eee = 1,029,000 12 15.00 10.50 4.50 
6” No. 2 & btr. ... 59 248,000 7 37.00 31.00 6.00 12” No. 1 SIS...... 225,000 8 16.00 11.00 5.00 
O” ROR. SD cccaccenias 9 37,000 3 32.00 29.00 3.00 2x4” 12- 14 No.1 Sée216 883,000 7 14.50 11.50 3.00 





Data on California Pines Sales and Prices 


SAN FRANcISscO, CALIF., 


May 13.—The California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 


As- 


sociation’s summary of sales (sidings, moldings, battens and lath not included) by member mills 
during the week ended May 6, gives California sales as 2,368,000 feet at an average price of 


$31 f. o. b. mill; and total sales as 8,249,500 feet at an average price of $42.15 f. o. b. mill. 
Total sales by grades and average f. o. b. mill prices realized follow: 
Feet Av. Price Feet Av. Price Feet Av. Price 
California White Pine Mixed Pines White Fir 

Nos. 1 & 2 clr. 269,000 $105.55 Common “ 3 com. & 
C SGIOCE ccicccs 211,000 91.70 INGi a «cheese 233,500 25.90 DORS cuiawabs 80,000 32.45 
D select....... 260,000 70.50 ae e cisines 371,000 20.00 No. 4 assorted 239,000 10.65 
No. 3 clear.... 304,000 78.85 , ere 371,500 15.05 Com., mixed.. 252,000 16.80 
Inch shop..... 148,000 31.65 ne all wdhs. 39,500 16.80 Miscellaneous. 22,500 33.80 
No. 1 shop.. 747,500 64.05 wanes 12,000 15.65 No. 1 dimens. 566,000 14.45 
No. 2 shop.. ‘1 ,374,500 46.15 No. 1 dimens. 111,500 16.90 No. 2 dimens. 13,500 13.45 
_ 3 sho. i Ze ee No. 2 dimens. 75,000 13.30 Mountain Pine 
SEAINOG: . c.650 .00 .50 7 —_ ea6 £ 
Miscellaneous. 130000 15.80 Siding Lin. Ft. Av. Price Common ..... 978,500 22.30 

Sugar Pine B&better .. 330,000 $13.20 Cenetter ten”) ee 
Nos.1& 2cir. 56,500 183.30 $C .......0. 130,000 43.20 EG ommon 20000 20.00 
oe 20,500 114.70 * Sacre 105,000 32.00 * ‘Vises ; 
No. 3 clear... 58,500 94.05 Short, C&btr. 60,000 31.50 Lin Ft. Av. Price 
Inch shop..... 42.000 ‘46.80 Stained 49,500 29.25 50,000 "$49 50 
No. 1 shop. ... 114.000 72.20 BR snares 26,000 49.45 ‘“"""T"TTe* Battens 1s 
No. 2 shop.. 319.000 52.50 Feet Av, Price 5.500 33.00 
No. 3 shop.. 72,000 28.00 Panels ....... Geae Sean  ““""<tererss ——_" ao 
Stained ...... 58,500 87.70 Box .......... 30,000 18.75 ee 

Tank Stock Cedar 1 a gr aeres 575,000 $6.70 
Miscellaneous. 2,000 64.05 Miscellaneous. 25,500 7.85 No. 2 25,000 5.35 





California Redwood Data 


San Francisco, Cauir., May 13.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
California Redwood Association’s statistical re- 
port for the week ended May 6: 


Entire Industry 
Member mills reported (estimated). 


; Percent Percent 

No. oy of pro- of pro- 

mills Feet duction Feet duction 
Production .. 15 9,170,000 100 11,900,000 100 
Shipments .. 15 8,107,000 88 10,500,000 88 
Orders— 

Received .. 14 10,092,000 110 13,800,000 116 
On hand... 14 56,914,000 621 78,000,000 655 
Detailed Distribution for Week 

Shipments Orders 

15 mills 14 mills 

Northern California ......... 3,377,000 3,765,000 
Southern California ......... 2,861,000 2,910,000 
POBLOEIN Scorn Coratvariele denSuwe 75,000 14,000 
Rastern Mee a a a cieceihews er ene 1,767,000 1,893,000 
CPCI Stns b60d evs Canee seuss 27,000 1,510,000 


| 
| 


Maple Flooring Data 
The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has issued the following comparative statis- 
ties for April, 1921 and 1922, 
ports of twenty member mills: 


based on the re- 


[nerease— 


April, April, Per- 

1922 1921 Feet cent 
Production ... 9,093,000 7,479,000 1,614,000 21.6 
Shipments . 10,631,000 6,741,000 3,890,000 57.7 
Orders booked 13,853,000 8,630,000 5,223,000 60.5 

End month— 

Unfilled orders 17,839,000 8,150,000 9,689,000 118.9 
SORE cecwnase 32,174,000 31,896,000 278,000 a 


Average Value of {3?x2!\4, Clear No. 1 and Factory 
F.O.B. Michigan and Wisconsin Mills 


April, April, —Decrease— 
1922 1921 Amount Percent 
ROOT $69.89 $72.91 $3.02 4.1 





Oak Flooring Statistics 


W. L. Claffey, secretary and treasurer of the 
Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, has 
issued the following data on production, ship- 
ments, orders and stocks: 

Shipments, Production and Orders for the Week 


Pro- 
Shipments duction 
29 4,831,000 4,151,000 
22 4,387,000 3,965,000 
Apl. 3 to Apl. 29....17,420,000 15,684,000 25,393,000 
921 


Apl. 4 to Apl. 30.... 9,322,000 7,479,000 9,628,000 
Shipments, Production and Orders for April, 1922 


Orders 
6,931,000 
6,850,000 


1922— 
Week ended Apl. 
Week ended Apl. 


Feet 
PEPER OLE TE ELE CTC LOR T ECCT 22,227,000 
Dye i PPE Cr er T Tere eT rerirT eT 19,892,000 
CIC OOD ice ccccaccdedscouccasaecas 29,951,000 
SCONE GUh IE NS. Bdccddedcciunecudaecs 26,615,000 
Ueeseeeees WRGQOTE DY Bed ccccccuscectaces 33,501,000 


Relation of Orders Booked to Stock, May 1, 1922 








Stock Unfilled Percent 
on hand orders sold 
2x1” Pee ee eT ee Cre 2,613,000 1,930,000 74 
SN eaakenenenauwns 714,000 221,000 31 
TEND didadssdadeuens 8,354,000 19,447,000 233 
TRUE UE os aa wanes 11,681,000 21.598.000 185 
BEIGE” cc cccccccccccce 0,600,000 3,259,000 90 
ME Ntdckeaaadwnee 4,675,000 3,439,000 74 
ROGERS a vdtcue 8,313,000 "6,698,000 81 
%x1 %” Se PE er ee 276,000 88.000 32 
WEE" d¢aekccetneduead 537,000 908,000 169 
Total %”......... 813,000 996,000 123 
Grand total....... 20,807,000 29,292,000 141 
Comparative Monthly Statement, April, 1922 


April, 1922, a8 
percentage of 
April, March, 


April, 1922 April, 1921 1921 1922 
Production 16,150,000 7.903.000 204 98 
Shipments 18,112,000 9,622,000 188 95 


Orders 25,961,000 10,258,000 
Consolidated Statement for January, February, 
March and April 
Four months, 
1922,as8 
percentage 


of 
Four months Four months 4 montha 


1922 1921 1921 
Production .. .- 62,997,000 24,969,000 252 
Shipments . 64,146,000 27,563,000 233 
i, rae yy St | ern ee 
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TRADE COMMISSION APPEALS FROM INJUNCTION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 16.—In an appeal 
to the court of appeals of the District of Colym- 
bia the Federal Trade Commission asks for a 
decision sustaining its claim to authority denied 
it by the supreme court of the district to require 
from business concerns information regarding 
production, sales, costs, prices and profits. On 
the complaint of coal and steel companies the 
lower court perpetually enjoined the commission 
from requiring such information. This oceyrred 
in 1920 and the commission at that time discon- 
tinued its negotiations with the lumber industry 
entered into with a view to obtaining informa- 
tion similar to that it was enjoined from secur- 
ing from the coal and steel companies. Now the 
commission has appealed and has declared that 
if necessary to sustain its contention it will 
carry the appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

The contention of the complainants in the case 
was that production was not commerce, while the 
commission argued that the iron, steel and coal 
business is so charged with public interest as to 
be subject to public control, an argument that 
would apply as well to lumber. This particular 
contention of the commission is especially inter- 
esting now in view of the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the child labor case on 
May 15. The case involved an attempt to regu- 
late employment by taxing the products of child 
labor. In its decision, the court said it must 
decline to sustain or enforce laws dealing with 
subjects not entrusted to Congress, but left to 
State control, and that it must perform its duty, 
‘*even tho it require us to give effect to legisla- 
tion designed to promote the highest good.’’ 
‘‘The good,’’ the court continued, ‘‘sought in 
unconstitutional legislation is an insidious fea- 
ture because it leads citizens and legislators of 
good purpose to promote it without thought of 
the serious breach it will make in the ark of our 
covenant or the harm which will come from 
breaking down recognized standards. In the 
maintenance of local self government on the one 
hand and the national power on the other our 
country has been able to endure and prosper for 
nearly a century and a half.’’ 

In view of the vital interest the questions at 
issue have for*the lumber industry a summary 
of the arguments of the coal companies on the 
one hand and of the commission on the other, 
prepared by the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, follows: 


Arguments of Industrial Corporations 


First, that the Constitution did not give Con- 
gress authority to enact a law which would give 
to the Federal Trade Commission the authority 
which it has assumed in this case, because the exer- 
cise of such power would constitute an interference 
with the regulation of ‘purely private intrastate 
manufacturing business’; also that production is 
not interstate commerce and is, therefore, not sub- 
ject to Federal authority under the power to regu- 
late interstate commerce. 


Second, that the requirements of the Federal 
Trade Commission constitute an infringement of 
constitutional rights under the 4th and 5th amend- 
ments by compelling disclosure of “trade secrets 
and facts, which amount to an unreasonable search 
and seizure.” 


Third, that, irrespective of the constitutional 
power of Congress to grant such authority by 
statute, it did not in the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, from which the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion derives its powers, give to it the powers which 
the commission has sought to exercise. 


Answer of the Commission 

The commission in its brief and argument, on 
appeal takes the position which may be summar- 
ized as follows: 

First, that Congress has full power to collect 
information necessary or proper to enable it to 
act intelligently in passing legislation upon any 
subject over which Congress has jurisdiction. 

Second, that Congress may collect this informa- 
tion thru a congressional committee or thru an 
administrative body such as the Federal Trade 
Commission. 


Third, the power to regulate interstate com- 
merce is not defeated by the fact that it may 
involve incidentally the regulation of some intra- 
state commerce, or even of production (which has 
been declared by the lower court not to be com- 


merce at all, either interstate of intrastate). 


Fourth, that in the regulation of interstate com- 
merce Congress may use the “effects of publicity,” 
and “may impose conditions under which State- 
created corporations may engage” in interstate 
commerce. 


Fifth, that the limitations upon these powers of 
Congress are those with respect to “search and 
seizure,” and the “taking of private property with- 
out due process of law,” and that no individual 
may be compelled to incriminate himself. Also 
that the provisions touching selfincrimination, or 
search and seizure, are not applicable to a corpo- 
ration as not being a “citizen” under the terms of 
the Constitution. 


Sixth, that the requiring of information in and 
of itself does not constitute regulation. 


Seventh, that the one difference which exists 
between the exercise of Federal regulatory power 
over the transportation business—such as the rail- 
roads—and over those who are engaged in inter- 
state commerce—such as the steel or coal or lum- 
ber industries—lies in the difference in the ‘‘recog- 
nized general public interest’ in them; also that 
both are in commerce. 


Eighth, that when the business is “in a vital, 
basic necessity, of constant universal use, it is also 
charged with the general public interest and use, 
and the distinction (see No. 7 above) disappears, 
and there is imposed upon the general govern- 
ment the same paramount right and duty to regu- 
late.” 

Ninth, that business in iron, steel and coal is 
“basic and vital, and, consequently, is so charged 
with public interest and use” and is therefore just 
as much subject to Federal regulation as is the 
business of transportation itself—such as the rail- 
roads. 














LOWER RATES TO C. F. A. TERRITORY 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 16.—Reductions of 2 
to 4 cents a hundred pounds in freight rates on 
lumber from points on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, 
Jarolina, Clinchfield & Ohio and Tennessee 
Central, moving to Central Freight Association 
territory and the Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory, 
are reported by J. S. Thompson, manager of the 
Louisville division of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, these carriers having agreed 
to publish, effective in about sixty days, thru 
rates, now being compiled. The new rates are 
on the basis of rates in effect prior to the ad- 
vance of Aug. 26, 1920, plus advances pre- 
scribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Docket 12,995, filed by the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association. 


SUES TO RECOVER OVERCHARGES 


ORANGE, TEx., May 15.—The two railroads 
serving Orange, Houston and Galveston will 
be made parties to a suit in which The Lutcher 
& Moore Lumber Co. is plaintiff for recovery 
of freight overcharges in excess of $30,000 and 
covering a period from December, 1917, to 
date. In 1917 the State railroad commission 
made a ruling that the same rate be charged 
between Orange and Houston that was 
charged between Orange and Galveston, water 
competition making the rates between the 
last named points lower. The railroads ob- 
served this ruling on other commodities, but 
continued charging 15 cents a hundred pounds 
on lumber to Houston as against 10 cents a 
hundred to Galveston. 

The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. has been 
shipping from three to four cars a week to 
Houston during all this time and the difference 
between the old and new rate equaled about 
$40 a car. Traffic Manager Shepardson, of the 
Orange Chamber of Commerce, and attorneys 
for the company have made preparation for 
a suit to recover the overcharges. 


Effective May 25 there will be put into 
effect a reduction of from 1 to 5 cents a hun- 
dred pounds on lumber shipments from points 
on the Santa Fe to Orange for export. May 30 





Tenth, that the Federal Trade Commission Act 
should be applied ‘‘in recognition of these powers 
and duties’ which ‘‘can not be thoroly or properly 
performed without accurate knowledge of the full 
and true facts,’ including those called for from 
the steel and coal industries, such as production, 
sales, prices, costs, profits. 

Eleventh, that a “State-created corporation” as 
a condition of engaging in interstate commerce 
must furnish the Federal Trade Commission, when 
requested, “trade information as to all of its busi- 
ness, which (without revealing trade secrets or the 
names of customers) that commission shall pub- 
lish as it shall deem expedient in order that the 
regulatory effect of publicity of the true facts may 
take hold, and based on which the commission 
shall recommend to Congress such additional legis- 
lation as shall be deemed proper.” 

Twelfth, that in the case of the steel companies 
(involved in the injunction decree against which 
the commission now appeals) the information re- 
quired by the commission is necessary to show the 
“true condition of the specific portion of commerce 
which exists in these basic trades, including par- 
ticularly supply and demand, costs, selling prices, 
income, expense and profits.’ 

The national association directs special atten- 
tion to paragraphs 7, 8, 9 and 10, as calculated 
to establish a precedent which if maintained 
would render virtually nugatory the authority 
of the States or of the individual citizen acting 
under the law to determine and control the ordi- 
nary conditions and circumstances of business. 
Followed to its logical conclusion it would in- 
volve in principle the extension of national con- 
trol over the production and distribution of all 
commodities. 








there will go into effect a general reduction in 
first, second, third and fourth class freights 
between Orange and Beaumont and interme- 


diate points. The reduction amounts to about 


25 percent. 


PREPARE TO PROTEST HIGH RATES 

Fonp pu Lac, Wis., May 16.—Lumbermen of 
all branches in Wisconsin and northwestern 
Michigan have joined in a protest against ex- 
cessive freight rates, which, it is declared, are 
killing business in this section and a general 
meeting will be held in Milwaukee late in May 
for a discussion of the matter. Not only lum- 
bermen but other business men are preparing 
data for a monster protest against the continu- 
ation of the existing rates. The traffic bureau 
at Oshkosh has been collecting information on 
the subject and it is stated that freight rates 
on lumber have reached such a point that cheap- 
er grades can not be handled to prospective 
consumers. 

A Seattle firm handling posts says that it 
costs 18 cents to ship one of its 9-cent posts to 
the Dakotas and that instead of shipping two 
or three carloads a day, the trade has been 
killed off. A receipted freight bill for a car 
of salt shipped from Kansas City to New 
Castle, Colo., showed the charge to be $501, 
while the cost of the salt at the shipping point 
was only $150. 

Hundreds of other similar instances in a va- 
riety of lines will be presented at the Milwau- 
kee protest meeting, Fond du Lae lumbermen de- 
clare. 


REDUCED RATES TO MIDWEST CITY 

OmaHA, Nes. May 16.—Railway freight 
rates on lumber to Omaha from Texas, Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, Mississippi, and Alabama will 
be reduced %4 to 4% cents a hundred pounds 
effective June 12, C. E. Childe, manager traffic 
bureau Omaha Chamber of Commerce announced 
last week. Mr. Childe estimates that the re- 
duction will mean an annual saving of from 
$25,000 to $40,000 to Omaha builders. 

Exports By GERMANY of iron and steel during 
the closing months of last year exceeded those 
of any other nation, according to the Iron Age. 
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DISCUSS BUSINESS RELATIONS WITH EUROPE 


WasuHIneTon. D. C., May 15.—The tenth 
annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States got off to a fine start today 
with between four thousand and five thousand 
of the country’s foremost business men in at- 
tendance. The purpose of the meeting, as here- 
tofore stated in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, is 
to discuss world economic conditions and their 
effect upon American business, with the idea ot 
outlining a national commercial policy. 

Discussion is centering around the general 
topic, ‘‘European Conditions and Their Effect 
upon American Business.’’ This general topic 
is being dealt with from a national and an in- 
ternational aspeet. 

The list of speakers at the general meetings 
includes Secretary of State Hughes, Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover, Albert D. Lasker, chair- 
man of the shipping board; Arthur Balfour, 
vice president, Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce, Great Britain; Dr. J. C. A. Everwijn, 
minister of The Netherlands; Senator Carter 
Glass of Virginia, Senator Howard Sutherland 
of West Virginia, Dwight W. Morrow of J. 
P. Morgan & Co., James R. Howard, president 
of the Farm Bureau Federation; A. C. Bedford, 
chairman of the board of the Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey; Julius Klein, director bureau 
of foreign and domestic commerce, and Silas 
H. Strawn, chairman of the board Montgomery 
Ward & Co. 

Today was given over to meetings of the 
National Council of the chamber, composed of 
one member from each organization, who is 
chairman of the organization’s delegation at 
the meeting, at which national councilors were 
nominated for election to fill existing vacancies, 
the program for the convention formally acted 
upon, nominations for officers of the chamber 
considered and other business transacted. 

The National Association of Commercial Or- 
ganization Secretaries also held a meeting, as 
did the American Trade Association Execu- 
tives. President Joseph H. Defrees of the 
chamber held this evening at the Washington 
Hotel, a reception which was a brilliant fune- 
tion. 

Secretary Hoover delivered an address on 
American relations with Russia, which may be 
properly described as the frankest public utter- 
ance made by a responsible official of the Har- 
ding administration in discussing the Russian 
problem. The word picture which he painted 
of Russia will not soon be forgotten by the 
distinguished audience which heard it. Mr. 
Hoover declared that the blockade, about which 
so much is heard from Bolshevik officials and 
their sympathizers in this country is not re- 
sponsible for Russia’s economic condition. 
While he personally strongly opposed an eco- 
nomic blockade of Russia since he believed that 
whatever could filter in would relieve the mis- 
ery of the Russian people by just that much, 
‘‘the economic troubles of Russia were from 
within and not from without, for Russian pro- 
duction was being destroyed in this social ex- 
periment and she had no commodities for ex- 
change even if exchayge had been permitted.’’ 

Last year exports from Russia aggregated 
$10,000,000, against $700,000,000 annually be- 
fore the war. Mr. Hoover declared that goods 
do not move in an economic vacuum and the 
establishment of political relations would not 
materially improve the situation. 

‘‘TIt requires the restoration of the dynamic 
forces of productivity and the establishment of 
security for investment,’’ he declared. ‘‘The 
foundation of these things must be laid in Rus- 
sia. It can not arise in the United States.’’ 

He brushed aside the specious Bolshevik 
arguments about Russia being a vast field for 
American products by pointing out that in 
normal times before the war American exports 
to Russia amounted to only 1 percent of our 
total exports, or enough to give employment, 
roughly speaking, to 30,000 Americans in vari- 
ous industries and trades. ‘‘We are, there- 
fore, not now, nor ever will be dependent upon 
Russia for the physical welfare of our people,’’ 
he said in this connection. 

Mr. Hoover sees ground for hope in the prog- 


ress which Russia has been making recently, 
but he outlined the real situation in no uncer- 
tain terms and as one as fully informed as any 
man can be not in immediate touch with con- 
ditions there thru personal contact. That he is 
not lacking in sympathy for Russia and the 
Russian people was made especially clear in the 
concluding words of Mr. Hoover: 

When all is said and done, the great problem 
still stands out. Russia is slowly dying because 
the dynamic forces of production and foreign con- 
fidence have not yet been restored. We, a great 
Christian people, look with horror and deepest 
sympathy upon her untold miseries. We wish to 
find foundations in realism for assistance to the 
Russian people. To extend this help requires a 
vast restoration of confidence. It requires a 
restoration of the processes of business and com- 
merce. Russia is making progress in these direc- 
tions. We wish to help, but where does lasting 
help lie except in the firm and final reéstablish- 
ment of those fundamentals that we have already 
stated ? 

The last sentence refers specifically to the 
formal statement communicated by Secretary 
of State Hughes to Moscow in March of last 
year, in which he pointed out clearly the steps 
which Russia must take if she would get back 
on her feet. Few of these steps have been 
taken, except in a nibbling manner, a little here 
and a little there, but always omitting the 








big essentials which the statesmen and econo- 
mists of all civilized nations consider absolutely 
fundamental, and without which restoration of 
confidence outside of Russia must remain im- 
possible. 

Will Confirm Directorate 

[Special telegram to AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 18.—At the Wednes- 
day afternoon session of the natural resources 
production group of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States the general subject for dis- 
cussion was ‘‘To What Extent Are American 
Industries Producing Raw Materials Dependent 
for Their Prosperity on European Markets?’’ 
At this meeting Chas. 8S. Keith, of the Central 
Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo., presided, 
with W. DuB. Brookings, manager of the de- 
partment, as secretary. Under this head Axel 
H. Oxholm, chief of the lumber division of the 
Department of Commerce, discussed ‘‘ Lumber 
and Timber Products.’’ 

In the general session this afternoon the 
chamber will confirm nominations for the board 
of directors. The list reported by the committee 
on nominations meludes Chas. S. Keith, of 
Kansas City, who will represent the natural re- 
sources production department on the board, and 
Ernest T. Trigg, of Philadelphia, who will repre- 
sent the second district. 








REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 18.—The Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives announces that dur- 
ing the week ending May 6 the number of cars 
loaded with revenue freight aggregated 755,749, 
compared with 758,286 cars the week before. 
The loading of forest products showed a de- 
crease of 1,980, the total being 57,132 compared 
with 59,112 the week before. 

DECISION KNOCKS CAPPER BILL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 17.—Lumbermen 
and other business men gathered here to attend 
the tenth annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States have been very 
much impressed with the significance of the Su- 
preme Court’s decision in the child labor law 
case, holding the law unconstitutional because 
it sought to impose a regulation upon intrastate 
production under the guise of an excise tax on 
interstate commerce. 

Lumbermen especially have been interested in 
the views of the highest court because they ap- 
pear to sound the death knell of forestry bills 
that would place private forests and lumbering 
operations under Federal control. While they 
are in sympathy with efforts to prevent the em- 
ployment in harmful vocations of children of 
tender age, they heartily assent to the court’s 
views that such regulation comes properly with- 
in the police powers of the States. 


CAUSES OF EXCHANGE VARIATIONS 


WasHINGTON, D. C., May 15.—Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover last night made public a 
summary of reports received by him as chair- 
man of the inter-American high commission 
from the different national sections, presenting 
their views on the principal factors in the inter- 
American exchange situation. 

This subject was discussed at meetings held 
by the several national sections in their re- 
spective capitals at the end of December, and 
it was arranged to exchange reports in order 
to be certain that members of all the sections 
are in agreement concerning the underlying 
causes of exchange fluctuations. 

The reports received by Mr. Hoover indi- 
eate that all the national sections of the com- 
mission agree that European political and 
economic uncertainties are responsible for the 
continued depression, and what is worse, fluctu- 


ations of world exchanges, including exchange 
rates between the American countries. 

Several of the section reports emphasize the 
necessity of economy in public expenditures, lib- 
erality in tariff policies, and coéperation among 
banking institutions as possible remedies. Others 
declared that stable exchange conditions will not 
recur until the normal balances of trade have 
been restored. 

Estimates of the time it will take for ex- 
change stabilization to be effected vary from one 
to five years in the reports of the different sec- 
tions. Several emphasize political settlements 
in Europe as indispensable preliminaries to 
stabilization. 

Great importance is attached to the neces- 
sity of restoring publie confidence in national 
credit thru restriction of issues of paper eur- 
rency and unflinching adherence to the policy 
of gradual deflation of credit, public and private 
alike. 


DROP IN EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


WasHiIneTon, D. C., May 15.—Latest avail- 
able figures published today by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce show that imports and ex- 
ports in April did not hold the gains made in 
March. Imports in April totaled $217,000,000, 
compared with $256,177,796 in March. April 
exports were valued at $321,000,000, compared 
with $330,267,480 in March. The decrease in 
imports during April compared with March was 
$39,000,000, while exports fell off a little less 
than $9,000,000. The excess of exports over 


‘ imports in April was $104,000,000, compared 
‘with $85,884,781 in April of last year, when 


exports totaled $340,464,106 and imports $254,- 
579,325. 
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PLACE LARGE ORDERS FOR FREIGHT CARS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 17.—The American Car 
& Foundry Co., Madison, Ill., in the St. Louis 
industrial district, has received an order from 
the American Refrigerator Transit Co. for 
2,000 refrigerator cars to cost approximately 
$5,000,000. Delivery is to be made by Sept. 1. 

The Mount Vernon Car Co., Mount Vernon, 
Ill., has just received an order from the South- 
ern railway for one thousand 40-foot wooden 
freight cars. 


Ir A MAN LOOK sharply and attentively he 
shall see fortune, for tho she be blind she is not 
invisible-—Francis Bacon. 
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PoRTLAND, ORE., May 
13.—Not in two years 
have so large a number 
of contented west Coast 
lumber manufacturers 








A. C. DIXON, 
Eugene, Ore. ; 





Who Presided at Meet- 
ings 
been gathered at one 


time, the occasion being 

a specially called meet- 

ing of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s  Associa- 
tion, held here yesterday at the Portland Hotel. 
Called on short notice, some of the lumbermen 
were too busy at home to attend, but those in 
attendance came to express their opinions re- 
garding matters that will undoubtedly be 
brought up at the conference in Washington 
with Secretary of Commerce Hoover beginning 
May 22. 

The earnestness with which the trustees and 
officers of the association considered these mat- 
ters is reflected in the fact that the board had 
met in continuous session from early Thursday 
morning until late into the night and again met 
Friday morning preceding the open meeting in 
order to be able properly to bring these impor- 
tant matters before the general body. 

President A. C. Dixon told of the various 
meetings attended by the association officers and 
members on their recent eastern trip, which in- 
cluded the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation convention, the American Lumber Con- 
gress, the dinner of the National Federation of 
Construction Industries, at which Secretary 
Hoover spoke, and of separate conferences with 
Secretary Hoover both in Chicago and Washing- 
ton, He then outlined a number of important 
matters that had been discussed at these various 
meetings. He emphasized particularly the sug- 
gestion of Secretary of Commerce Hoover re- 
garding standardization of sizes, equalization of 
grade, simplification of manufacture and the 
grade marking of lumber products. He stated 
that Mr. Hoover had received large numbers of 
complaints about improper practices of lumber- 
men, such as short measure and substitution of 
grade, In some places in the East the practice 
of delivering short count has reached consider- 
able proportions. Mr. Dixon said that it was 
the sentiment of eastern and southern lumber- 
men that questionable practices of certain lum- 
ber dealers were adding to the cost of building. 

Regarding standardization of sizes, he cited 
the paving brick manufacturers who, thru sug- 
gestions from the Department of Commerce, have 
reduced their products from sixty-six different 

' sizes to seven standard sizes, which makes for 
economy and works out to the benefit of the 
consumer as well as the manufacturer and dealer. 
He said that after several sessions with differ- 
ent branches of the industry a resolution was 
passed to the effect that southern pine manufac- 
turers and west Coast manufacturers should har- 
monize the few differences in their sizes and 
later compare these with other softwood manu- 
facturers and then try to bring all the softwood 
manufacturers together. 
Another point approved by the American Lum- 
ber Congress was the idea of association grade 
marking of lumber. For example, it was pointed 
out that in a earload of No. 1 common shiplap, 
each piece would be marked ‘‘ West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Mill No. 51, Grade No. 1 
Common.’’ In addition to this the Department 
of Commerce suggested that the brand may be 
approved by the United States Department of 
Commerce, as pure foods are, provided proper 
steps are taken to safeguard the buyer and re- 
inspection is allowed. 

The committee representing west Coast lum- 
ber manufacturers, who will attend the meeting 
called by Secretary Hoover, are K. H. Koehler, 








of the Eastern & Western Lumber Co., Portland, 
Ore., representing non-association mills, and 
Howard Jayne, Portland, Willapa Lumber Co.; 
W. B. Mack, Hoquiam, Wash., National Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co.; A. C. Dixon, Eugene, Ore., 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. These manufacturers 
will confer with Secretary Hoover and with re- 
tailers, architects, railroads, and other large 
lumber consumers and buyers. 

Mr. Dixon, in speaking what he thought to be 
the sentiment of the committee, said he believed 
it would favor going as far as is practical and 
possible with the program that has been out- 
lined. 

Physical difficulties and cost of grade marked 
lumber were discussed. It was discovered that 
many of the mills are already placing manifests 
of load in each car, and some have been doing it 
for many years. 

Action on Various Suggestions 

Taking the suggestions up step by step, a mo- 
tion by Vice President Ernest Dolge, of Tacoma, 
that the association approve the plan of placing 
in each ear a descriptive tally card of its con- 
tents, prevailed. The association also went on 


‘record as approving the program of standard- 


ization of sizes, equalization of grades, and 
simplification thruout the industry. 

On the subject of grade marking lumber, 
there was considerable discussion and some op- 
position. Thorpe Babcock, vice president and 
general manager of the North Western Lumber 
Co., Hoquiam, Wash., said he wished to ‘‘ shoot 





THORPE BABCOCh, HOQUIAM, WASH. ; 
Who Is Opposed to Grade Marking of Common 
Grades 
a gun’’ against the proposition. He thought 
it was rainbow-chasing, idealistic and wholly 
impractical to grade mark the common grades 

of lumber. 

One good point brought out in connection 
with this subject, which had not been brought 
to notice before, was a statement by R. A. 
Cowden, of the Silverton Lumber Co., Silverton, 
Ore., who pointed out that re-inspection would 
be much more efficient because the inspector 
would have little difficulty in identifying the 
lumber after it had reached destination. Final 
action on this question instructed the committee 
to express the deepest interest of the associa- 
tion in this matter and, after the conference, 
have the committee refer the action suggested 
by the conference back to the association for 
approval by the membership. 

It was quite characteristic of this busy group 
of lumbermen that after the trustees had spent 
a day and a half and part of a night in 
serious and tiring work, their thought should 
bring forth first of all, after calling the meeting 





West Coast Lumbermen in Special Meeting Approve 
Size Standardization and Inclusion of Tally in Shipments 


to order, a resolution expressing their feeling 
toward two prominent Pacific coast lumbermen— 
J. R. Hanify and E. A. Christensen—who re- 
cently met with a tragic death. 


Traffic Matters Discussed 


President Dixon explained that much of the 
time of the trustees’ meeting was devoted to 
traffic matters. Part of the morning session 
was devoted to listening to a report of the 
traffic work of the association by J. N. Teal, 
of Portland, association counsel, and his asso- 
ciate, Mr. McCullough. Mr. Teal first went into 
the recent decision which has been handed down 
in the carload minima case. 

As the matter has been decided the case is 
closed as far as West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation is concerned. Nevertheless, Mr. Teal 
admonished the lumbermen not to load light 
because it was possible under the present minima 
rule, but on the other hand to continue to 
load as full as possible, which would aid the 
carriers in keeping their costs down and help 
the situation at a time when a car shortage 
is imminent. He told of the success in filing a 
case for thru rates into Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory and the simplified tariffs re- 
sulting therefrom. 5 

‘During a brief part of the morning session, 
which was adjourned while a buffet luncheon 
was served in an adjoining room, Ernest Dolge, 
vice president of the association, presided during 
the absence of Mr. Dixon. Robert B. Allen, secre- 
tary-manager of the association, gave the 
members a brief report of the accomplishments 
of the recent meeting of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association in Chicago. 

Sherman L. Johnson, president of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association, presented ‘‘terms 
of purchase’? which has been ratified by that 
organization, and which it was hoped would be 
approved by the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. These terms were not given consider- 
ation by the manufacturers, for the thought was 
that the manufacturers have their own terms 
of sale and if they are not satisfactory, cor- 
rections should be made in them. It was also 
stated by some of the members that the whole- 
salers’ terms of purchase were not in the in- 
terest of the manufacturers, therefore not a 
matter to receive consideration at this meeting. 


Briqueting Proposition Discussed 


For a number of months engineers have been 
experimenting with a plan for  briqueting 
powdered charcoal made from sawmill waste 
and their tentative plan was laid before the 
trustees of the West Coast association. A com- 
mittee consisting of Ernest Dolge, Tacoma; 
W. B. Mack, Hoquiam, F. H. Jackson, Clear 
Lake, had investigated the plans of the engi- 
neers. Mr. Dolge, in reporting for this com- 
mittee, stated that the sponsors were able 
engineers and that it was led to believe the 
plan feasible. He stated it would be necessary 
to have a volume test before the matter could 
finally be decided; that in its opinion a 60-day 
volume test was warranted and _ interested 
manufacturers should finance the test. W. B. 
Mack, of the committee, expressed the opinion 
that the chareoal briquet would be of equal 
value to metallurgical coke or anthracite coal. 

Vice President Dolge also made a report on 
the work of the Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wis., which he visited on _ his 
return from attending the various lumber meet- 
ings in Chicago and Washington recently. He 
thought that the members of the association 
should be acquainted with the work of this 
laboratory. 

Announcement that the Forest Service is now 
making up its budget for the present year and 
desirous to set aside $2,000 toward experimental 
kiln-drying 1- and 2-inch common lumber, if 
such an amount will be matched by the manu- 
facturers, brought forth the statement from 
Alexander Poulson, Poulson Logging Co., Ho- 
quiam, Wash., that his company would be the 
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first volunteer to aid in this work, and a com- 
mittee was appointed which will raise the 
necessary $2,000. 

Thorpe Babcock, of a committee on improve- 
ment in inspection work for rail shipment, stated 
that the committee is not yet ready to make a 
definite report for the reason that it has delved 
into a far reaching subject, with the possibil- 
ities of the establishment of a bureau similar 
to the cargo bureau which would issue certifi- 
cates on rail shipments. 

Announcement was made that H. N. Proebstel, 
of the traffic department, and one assistant will 
be moved from the association’s headquarters 
in Seattle to an office in Portland, in order 
that the expert traffic man may be closer to the 
association’s counsel, which has offices in Port- 
land. 

Many of the members were interested in a 
report made by H. S. Stronach, industrial field 
man for the West Coast Forest Products 
Bureau. Mr. Stronach told of his work during 
the last few months in visiting about one hun- 
dred and fifty mills and wholesalers and pos- 
sibly seventeen or eighteen remanufacturing 
plants on the Pacific coast. He then told of the 
reception which the bureau work had met with 
in the East, particularly among industrial con- 
cerns. He stated that it had been found that 
millions of feet of lumber in short lengths would 
be used in industrial plants and could be ob- 
tained from low grade timber of the Pacific 
coast if eut right. He spoke particularly of 
stock at the mills of Nos. 2 and 3 common and 
the possibility of making about 50 percent of 
this kind of timber into shop lumber by cutting 
it vertical grain. 


Railroad Officials Are Guests 


A party of Great Northern Railway officials, 
including Ralph Budd, president of the Great 
Northern Railroad, W. P. Kenney, vice president 
and director of traffic, and Walker D. Hines, spe- 
cial counsel for that road, and formerly director 
general of railroads, were invited guests at 
the association meeting and each in turn brought 
the lumbermen some message of good will, spoke 
frankly to them of the problems of the railroad, 
and how they were affected by the lumbermen’s 
problems as well. 


Mr. Budd declared the problem of the railroad 
was to give good service at a reasonable rate. 
He expressed the thought that lumber freight 
rates should be lowered as soon as possible, but 
that the railroads must be able to live during 
this period of rehabilitation. He said that an 
interesting thought was the extent to which 
prosperous railroads can make expenditures to 
bring about cheaper costs and eventually lower 
rates. ‘‘We are with you in the hastening of 
that day when we can lower rates.’’ 

Mr. Hines also made a very interesting talk 
to the lumbermen telling some of his experi- 
ences as a railroad man, later in the Govern- 
ment service and as director general of all the 
railroads, having had the different viewpoints 
brought home to him in these capacities. He 
spoke of two prime essentials in railroad opera- 
tion, first, good service; second, reasonable 
rates. He expressed belief in private ownership 
of railroads, with adequate Government control 
so as to give the maximum service at the mini- 
mum rate. He commended the Transportation 
Act, which made it mandatory upon the com- 


mission to establish rates which are not only 
low enough to benefit the public but are high 
enough to pay for the necessary operation and 
improvement of railroad property in order to 
give proper service. 

W. P. Kenney, vice president and traffic di- 
rector of the Great Northern, spoke very briefly. 
He stated that he knew that lumber rates had 
not been satisfactory. He told of a case which 
the association now has before the Interstate 
Commeree Commission, and said, ‘‘when this 
ease is decided we will have nothing more to 
do than to publish the rates.’’ He noted the 
improvement in business. He commended the 
Pacific coast lumbermen for the stand they had 
taken in the recent lumber carload minima case. 
He further warned them that if they did not 
continue to, as they have in the past, load 
heavily, they would probably find a bad car 
shortage facing them. He stated that regardless 
of the rule allowing them lower minima it would 
redound to the benefit of both the shippers and 
the railroads if the Pacific coast lumbermen 
would continue to load cars heavily. 


Just before adjournment of the meeting, S. 
L. Johnson, Washington Cedar & Fir Products 
Co., of Seattle, brought up the subject of a 
correspondence course for lumber salesmen, to 
be given for the benefit of eastern salesmen, 
both salaried and commission men. 


President Dixon expressed the thought that 
this was a very important subject and regretted 
that it had not been brought up earlier during 
the day. At his suggestion the matter was left 
to be taken up with the members by cireular and 
reported at the next meeting of the association. 





MICHIGAN MILLMEN CONFER ON STANDARDS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Detroit, Micu., May 18.—The Michigan 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association today 
held a special meeting at the Hotel Statler, 
this city, for the purpose of selecting and in- 
structing a delegate to the conference be- 
tween Secretary of Commerce Hoover and 
representatives of lumber trade associations, 
which will be held in Washington on May 22. 
Delegate Discusses Standardization Conference 

W. L. Saunders, of Cadillac, was chosen to 
represent the Michigan manufacturers, and 
he led the extensive discussion of suggestions, 
for standardization of lumber sizes and grades 
and for marking the product as to quality, 
which oceupied most of the meeting. These 
are the matters that will be considered at the 
Washington conference, and Mr. Saunders 
sought a full expression of the opinions of 
members. He pointed out that if the lumber 
manufacturers will not agree voluntarily to 
carry the Government’s suggestions along this 
time into effect, it will merely be a matter 
of time before what he called ‘‘a pure food 
law’? for the lumber industry will’be enacted 
—legislation that will force compliance with 
what now are only suggestions ‘‘which the 
administration would like to see adopted.’’ 

To Codperate in Setting Standards 

The meeting revealed unanimity in favor 
of the enclosure of a tally card in each ear 
of lumber shipped, but the matter of mark- 
ing the lumber as to quality was regarded 
with a little doubt as to its feasibility. It 
was pointed out, first, that it would be a 
very slow and costly process; and, second, 
that inasmuch as no two inspectors grade alike 
and few producing sections have the same 
ideas regarding grades, the strict uniformity 
in grades which is sought would be perhaps 
impossible to realize despite any amount of 
effort. ‘‘Lumber is not like foodstuffs,’’ 
stated one member, ‘‘it can’t be subjected 
to a chemical analysis to determine its exact 
quality. Standardization or no standardiza- 
tion, it is hard to see how a standard can be 
established for universal application and be 
precisely adhered to.’’ 

However, the association resolved to codp- 
erate in any reasonable course decided upon 
at the forthcoming conference, and believed 
that if there should develop any opposition to 


the Government’s suggestions it should not 
come from the manufacturers. It took the 
position, however, that grade marking should 
not apply to cull lumber. 


Shipments Show Enormous Increase 

Secretary J. C. Knox, of Cadillac, stated 
in his report that conditions surrounding the 
lumber industry as well as all other indus- 
tries have improved considerably in the last 
thirty days. The shipments from associa- 
tion mills during the last four months have 
exeeeded those of the same period of last 
year by nearly 25,000,000 feet. The outlook 
is excellent and optimism is high. 


To Participate in Sales Code Conference 


President F. O. Barden, of Boyne City, who 
presided, appointed Walter N. Wrape, of Bay 
City, to represent the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association at the conference 
on sales code called by the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association for Chicago, 
June 21, 

It was also decided to hold the next meet- 
ing at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, at 9 
o’clock in the morning of June 22, or just 
prior to the opening of the annual conven- 
tion of the National. 


To Aid on State Tax Questionnaire 


Mr. Wrape called the attention of those 
present to a questionnaire, circulated among 
Michigan lumber manufacturers by the State 
board of tax commissioners, requiring com- 
plete information as to all property owned 
to be used for taxation purposes. The manu- 
facturers are asked to list fully all equip- 
ment of whatever kind used by them in their 
operations; all logs on hand by species; all 
lumber in stock, by grades; all shingles, lath 
and other forest products. Mr. Wrape pointed 
to this questionnaire as one of the utmost 
importance, It must be answered absolutely 
correctly, and to make this possible he re- 
quested President Barden to appoint a com- 
mittee to handle all matters pertaining to it. 
Mr. Barden will do so within the next few 
days. 

A telegram from D. H. Day, of Glen Haven, 
was then read, urging the association to en- 
dorse John W. McClure, of Memphis, Tenn., 
as the next president of the National Hard- 


wood Lumber Association. The sentiment of 
the meeting was strongly in favor of Mr. 
McClure for this position, but it was thought 
advisable not to make this an association 
but rather an individual matter, and for that 
reason no action was taken. 


Statistical Information Aids Millmen 


F. W. French, of Battle. Creek, pointed out 
the desirability of exchanging current statis- 
tical information, as to production and ship- 
ments, with other hardwood manufacturers’ 
associations, and he asked the president and 
secretary to see if anything along this line 
could be done. He believed that such inter 
change of information would be of great 
mutual benefit. 


To Confer on Maple Advertising 


Mr. Wrape, who is chairman of the maple 
advertising committee, stated that his com- 
mittee expected to meet with that of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association in Chicago May 25 for 
a discussion of the maple advertising cam- 
paign which the two associations have de- 
cided to engage in jointly. John Colby, of 
Cadillac, was appointed to this committee as 
the successor of Roy Garvin, of Cadillac. 
George Clifton, of Manistee, is the third mem- 
ber. The meeting was thereupon adjourned 
and followed by a delightful luncheon. 


CHICAGO HOO-HOO TO CONCATENATE 


At a noon luncheon in the rooms of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association in Chicago on Thursday, 
largely attended by local members of Hoo-Hoo, 
arrangements were completed for a big con 
eatenation to be held on Thursday night, May 
25, under the direction of Vicegerent Snark 8. 
F. L. Meffley. A guest of honor at the luncheon 
was W. S. Dickason, of Kansas City, Supreme 
Bojum, who made.a brief talk in which he 
congratulated the Chicago Hoo-Hoo on the 
splendid spirit they were manifesting and the 
enthusiasm apparent on every hand. 

Arrangements for the concatenation have been 
placed in the hands of capable committees, and 
already a large class of kittens has been promised 
for the occasion. Every member of Hoo-Hoo 
in Chieago and vicinity is invited, and is ex- 
pected to attend this concatenation on May 25. 
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Hardwood Wholesalers Discuss Standardization, Pledge 
Boxmen Support, and Name Delegates to Code Conference 


MiLWAUKEE, Wis., May 15.—American publie 
buildings should be finished in domestic woods, 
instead of in mahogany or other foreign varie- 
ties, declared the Northern Wholesale Hardwood 
Lumber Association during its spring meeting 
held last Friday at the Milwaukee Athletic Club, 
this city. The association determined to get 
into communication with the proper Government 
authorities at Washington, in a preliminary 
effort to impress the ‘‘American woods for 
American buildings’’ idea upon them by dem- 
onstrating the suitability of the domestic prod- 
uct for the highest types of construction work 
and ornamentation. The result of this ‘‘feel- 
er’’—which is all the immediate communication 
is intended to be—will be presented in a report 
to the association at its summer meeting in 
July, at which it is expected that a definite 
movement will be started toward influencing the 
Government in its construction programs to give 
this country’s products preference, wherever pos- 
sible, over those of foreign climes. 


Finish Public Buildings in American Woods 


The idea was first expressed by Harry E. 
Christiansen, president of the General Lumber 
Co., Milwaukee, who repeated a conversation on 
this subject which he had recently held with a 
prominent furniture manufacturer in close touch 
with various Government offices, This manu- 
facturer assured him of the Government’s will- 
ingness to switch from foreign to domestic 
woods, if the lumber industry would only demand 
it and would go to the trouble of demonstrating 
to the individuals in charge of the Federal con- 
struction work that the change would be entirely 
feasible. 

‘«The new Federal Reserve Bank Building in 
Chicago would be just as beautiful if it had 
been finished in United States birch, for in- 
stance, instead of Central American mahog- 
any,’’ said Mr. Christiansen. ‘‘ Further, it would 
be cheaper; it would be a truer symbol of this 
great nation’s business, and it would have been 
of some profit to a branch of the industry which 
the bank has for its purpose to serve.’’ 


Difficulties of Standardization of Sizes 


G. A. Vangsness, of Chicago, reported for a 
committee appointed at the previous meeting to 
investigate the advisability of instituting a cam- 
paign to educate the consumer to use lower 
grade lumber, as appeared necessary in view of 
the rapid depletion of the supply of higher 
grades and the accumulation of the lower due 
to dullness of trade. Mr. Vangsness said: 


Upon making a personal survey of the trim, sash 
and door and furniture industries the committee 
found that the trade is almost unanimous in its 
stand that we take the initiative in standardization 
by equipping our mills to work up our lumber to 
sizes used by them, and in that way eliminate 
nearly all waste and save millions of dollars an- 
nually on freight charges alone. The greatest 
objection we find to this is the lack of standardiza- 
tion in all lines where wood is used, and our belief 
is that if a campaign could be inaugurated for the 
standardization of sizes, particularly in furniture, 
it would eliminate much waste motion and be a 
great saving. This, of course, would have to be 
concurred in by all branches of the lumber indus- 
try, and would take considerable time and very 
able leadership. Unless we go about it from this 
angle it seems almost impossible to convert the 
user, as he claims—and this has been fully demon- 
strated—that it would be necessary painstakingly 
to educate his factory hands up to the point where 
they would, from altruistic motives, work for the 
benefit of the present generation and of posterity ; 
for the human element enters very largely into 
this as into all other practical lines. Labor says, 
“You ask us to turn out so much work per day; to 
do this we must have the kind of lumber that will 
make your product with the least possible effort 
on our part.” This you may say is very selfish, and 
I grant you that is true, but this is where the 
human element enters in again, and who of us 
would care to say but that workmen take the 
same stand we would take if we were in their 
places? 

Furniture Styles Change Frequently 


If our deductions are correct, it would seem 
that our only alternative lies in a campaign for 
standardization of sizes, and we all know that 
would be a long drawn out affair in a country such 
as ours where styles change much oftener than the 
moon and with less apparent reason. There has 
been much juggling in the past from Italian 


Renaissance to Louis XVI, Adam and Queen Anne, 
these being some of the period patterns. Some 
have straight, slender lines, others are more mas- 
sive and some show much carving. Nearly all 
recent patterns are overstuffed in tapestry and 
velours, with a small amount in high-priced silk 
damask, and practically every change in style calls 
for a change in sizes of cuttings. This is what 
you are up against when you come to _ talking 
standardization in the furniture lines. This, of 
course, is not so noticeable in the interior finish. 

Just now there is a campaign on by the furni- 
ture people to make a special design combining 
many of the period styles, and adding Americaniz- 
ing touches trying to work out something that will 
be popular, hoping that it will last and get away 
from frequent changes. 


Prices Will Govern Demand for Low Grades 


Mr. Vangsness then reported on the annual 
convention of the National Association of Box 
Manufacturers, last April, which he attended, 
and concluded: 

In summing up, it appears to the committee, 
that any changes in the present custom will be 
governed largely by the prices prevailing for each 
grade, and will not be much affected by any cam- 
paign that can be brought about in our organiza- 
tion, as false stimulants are only of a temporary 
nature and do not have much effect on human 
nature. There is a tendency at this time to buy 
lower grades for furniture, and as soon as wages 
get low enough, and workmen are willing to listen 
to reason, the trouble will adjust itself to such a 
degree that our only worry will be the No. 3 grade 
in hardwoods. If we desire to enter into an adver- 
tising campaign to stimulate the use of wooden 
boxes, it should be done jointly with the National 
Association of Box Manufacturers and the North- 
he Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 

on. 


National Hardwood Tabulates Size Standards 


Frank F. Fish, secretary of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, Chicago, pointed 
out in this connection that a committee repre- 
senting various branches of the furniture indus- 
try is, in collaboration with the Association of 
Wood Using Industries, preparing and will soon 
present to the concerned associations a new 
table of sizes and standards calculated to reduce 
materially the number of dimensions used in 
furniture manufacturing. The National Asso- 
ciation of Wood Turners is also keenly inter- 
ested in this matter, said Mr. Fish. After some 
discussion of the work along this line being done 
by these organizations, it was decided to invite 
William A. Babbitt, general secretary of the 
National Association of Wood Turners, South 
Bend, Ind., who is a leader in the movement for 
standardization, to address the Northern Whole- 
sale Hardwood Lumber Association on this sub- 
ject at its next meeting. 


Better Crating Would Aid American Trade 


Reference to the poor crating methods used 
by American business houses both in the domes- 
tic and export trade was made by President 
T. T. Jones, of the T. T. Jones Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. He pointed out that these 
methods have proved the worst of all handicaps 
to American export trade, and he declared that 
lumbermen should always talk better and 
stronger boxes and crating. This would not 
only tend to increase this country’s foreign 
business, to the lumbermen’s indirect benefit, 
but would also increase the requirements of lum- 
ber, to their direct benefit. 


Will Support Wood Box Men’s Campaign 


A letter from H. L. Pease, secretary of the 
National Association of Box Manufacturers, was 
then read by Secretary J. F. Hayden, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Mr. Pease requested codperation 
in the campaign in which his organization is 
now engaged for increased consumption of 
wooden boxes and against the substitution of 
paper containers. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed it was stated that the railroads today are 
paying more claims for damage to freight than 
they ever did before the coming of the paper 
container into general use. Objections from 
grocers and others to paper boxes, chiefly on the 
ground that they absorb moisture too readily to 
the injury of the goods contained in them, were 
also cited. It was agreed to lend the fullest 
possible support to the box association’s cam- 
paign. 


The assurance that the present great pressure 
for lower railroad freight rates would soon re- 
sult in reductions was contained in Secretary 
Hayden’s report. In addition to his own report, 
Mr. Hayden read that of Treasurer F. E. An- 
drews, Steven-Jarvis Lumber Co., Chicago, who 
was unable to be present, which report showed 
the association’s finances to be ample. 


Wholesalers Prepare ‘‘Square Deal’’ Code 


The principal address of the meeting was that 
of Frank F. Fish, who had come to Milwaukee 
in order to explain to the northern wholesalers 
the position that his association will take at the 
forthcoming conference in Washington between 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover and representa- 
tives of the lumber industry. Mr. Fish said that 
Horace F. Taylor, of Buffalo, N. Y., president of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association; 
John W. McClure and Earl Palmer, of Memphis, 
Tenn., and himself would be in attendance at 
the conference, prepared to refute any charges 
against the lumber wholesaler, as to his integ- 
rity and his fair dealing. He also explained the 
sales code which a committee of his association 
is drawing up for presentation at the annual 
convention in June. He said it would have noth- 
ing in common with the Memphis sales code 
which last year incurred the sharp criticism of 
many wholesalers. The code now in the making 
is being drawn up to meet the approval of the 
consuming interests as well as of the lumbermen. 
The matter is being met with great interest on 
the part of the associations representing these 
consuming interests, as it assures fair and square 
dealing between lumber consumers and sellers. 
Mr. Fish said that on the day previous to the 
opening of the annual convention, representa- 
tives of the various lumber and consumers’ or- 
ganizations will meet in Chicago for the discus- 
sion and adoption or rejection of this sales code, 
and he invited the Northern Wholesale Hard- 
wood Lumber Association to send a delegation. 

President Jones appointed a committee com- 
posed of himself and A. H. Ruth and George D. 
Griffith, both of Chicago, to represent the asso- 
ciation at this conference. 

The next meeting of the association—the 
summer meeting—will be held at Minneapolis, 
Minn., on July 14. 


Optimism Prevails at Luncheon 


A delightful luncheon was served following the 
adjournment of the session. The ‘‘shop talk’’ 
indulged in between bites showed that satisfac- 
tion with the lumber market and optimism re- 
garding the future were the rule. One Milwau- 
kee member made the statement that ten thou- 
sand homes were under construction in this city, 
and a tour thru some of the residence sections 
following the luncheon revealed such an aston- 
ishing amount of building everywhere, in every 
block almost, that it was not difficult to believe 
that the assertion was correct. Members from 
other cities and towns to the north also reported 
great building activity in their communities, 
with much more in prospect. Further, they 
found a marked increase recently in industrial 
activity in nearly all lines, and not one of them 
had any pessimism in his makeup. 


NATIONAL HARDWOOD INSPECTIONS 


The inspection report of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association for April shows that 
the total original inspections of 17,160,502 feet 
were made, 15,693,374 feet of which passed 
thru the hands of the association’s salaried in- 
spectors and 1,467,128 feet was fee service. 
Reinspections were made on 185,067 feet. Re- 
garding these inspections the bulletin of the 
association states: 


This report indicates a continuance of the strong 
tone in hardwood movements generally sounded by 
the report of the preceding month, when the total 
feetage of original inspections was 17,596,524 and 
is far more favorable than the returns for April 
py ae ‘a when the total stood at only 12,193,- 
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May 24—Wholesale Sash & Door Association, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


May 25-26—Arkansas Association of Lumber Deal- 
ers, Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark. Annual. 


May 29—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Mason Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Annual. 


June 20—Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Chicago, 
Olympian Fields Country Club, Annual. 


June 22-23—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago, Annual. 


June 26-July 1—American Society for Testing Ma- 
a Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


11-14—Pacific 
Wash. Annual. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS PLANS 


New Or.EANS, La., May 15.—Arrangements 
for the annual meeting of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, to be held at the 
Mason Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla., on May 29, 
are reported practically completed. Louisiana 
eypress folk will leave on a special sleeper at 
8:30 Sunday morning, May 28, travel by way of 
Montgomery and arrive in Jacksonville Monday 
morning. On the return trip the Louisiana con- 
tingent will leave Jacksonville at 8:40 Tues- 
day night and reach New Orleans at 9:45 
Wednesday night. The indications point to one 
of the best-attended conventions in years, it is 
said. 


Oct. Logging Congress, Tacoma, 


NATIONAL HARDWOOD PROGRAM 


The program for the twenty-fifth annual con- 
vention of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation to be held in Chicago, at the Con- 
gress Hotel,, on June 22 and 23, has been pre- 
pared and the first morning’s session will be de- 
voted to the addresses of the president and sec- 
retary-treasurer followed in the afternoon by 
addresses by Henry J. Allen, governor of Kan- 
sas; by Secretary of Commerce Hoover, and by 
Axel H. Oxholm, chief of the lumber division 
of the Department of Commerce. 

Friday ’s session is called ‘‘ Lumbermen’s and 
Lumber Buyers’ Day,’’ and will be devoted al- 
most entirely to the reports of committees, in- 
cluding those on inspection rules and the sales 
code, followed by election of new officers. 

The annual banquet will be held in the Gold 
Room of the hotel at 7 o’clock Thursday evening. 
On Friday evening at the same time in the same 
hotel, there will be a dinner and smoker accom- 
panied by music and vaudeville. No provision 
has been made this time for the entertainment 
of the ladies. 

Secretary Fish emphasizes the fact that the 
complete program will be entirely carried out 
on daylight saving time and that, therefore, 
those who will attend should make their plans 
and set their watches accordingly. 
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BUSINESS GOOD IN ONTARIO 


_ SrRaATFoRD, ONT., May 15.—The annual meet- 
ing of district No. 7, Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, was held here today, with 
G. Zimmerman, of Tavistock, in the chair and 
KE. Kalbfleisch, of Stratford, as secretary. Rep- 
resentative dealers from many parts of the dis- 
trict were present. The chief purpose of the 
meeting was to discuss trade conditions and 
problems. Every dealer present reported that 
during the last few weeks he had been over- 
whelmed with business. Many dealers who early 
in the spring had, as they thought, bought sufti- 
cient stock to carry them well on into the sum- 
mer, found their yards completely sold out in 
a few days. More price cutting was reported, 
but the feeling was general that business now 
offering was of sufficient volume to insure a 
reasonable profit to legitimate dealers. 

N. M. Bearinger, of Elmira, made an extempo- 
raneous address on advertising; he used fresh 
copy each week and knew from definite results 
that he got a great amount of good business in 
this way. The members had a long discussion of 
credit bureau work, and completed arrange- 
ments for exchanging credit information. A 
lengthy discussion also took place regarding the 
Ontario mechanics lien law, the concensus being 


that it is more of a trap to the trade than a 
benefit. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

Chairman—J. J. Cluff, Seaforth. 

Vice chairman—E. Kalbfleisch, Stratford. 

Secretary-treasurer—E. Fleischauer, Stratford. 

Executive committee—D. C. Baird, St. Mary’s; 
Robert Oliver, Listowel ; G. Zimmerman, Tavistock ; 
G. M. McKenzie, Clinton, and Thomas Pounder, 
Stratford. 

Most of the members announced their inten- 
tion to take part in the association midsummer 
outing. 


ASSOCIATED COOPERAGE OFFICERS 


St. Louis, Mo., May 15.—The business career 
of C. G. Hirt, recently elected secretary of the 
Associated Cooperage Industries of America, 
embraces a varied experience in both commercial 
and railroad fields. Mr. Hirt’s last commercial 
affiliation was with the Lesser-Goldman Cotton 
Co., after which he re- 
entered railroad work 
with the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railway. Shortly 
afterward he was en- 





C. G. HIRT, 

St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Elected Secretary Asso- 
ciated Cooperage In- 
eens of Amer- 
ca 





gaged by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway as con- 
tracting freight agent 
and later promoted to 
traveling freight agent 
and eastbound freight 

















agent, having his head- 
quarters at St. Louis. 





MISS MARY T.ROGERS, 
St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Elected Assistant Secre- 
tary Associated Coop- 
erage Industries of 
America 








He left the service of 
the Canadian Pacific 
Railway May 31, 1918, 














to become traffic man- 
ager of the Associated 
Cooperage Industries of 
America, serving in that 
capacity until he was 
elected secretary. 





A. C. HUGHES, 

St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Field Representative of 
Trade Extension De- 
partment 








Miss Mary T. Rogers, 
who was elected assist- 
ant secretary, was a 
stenographer for the 
St. Louis Cooperage Co. 
before taking up similar work tor the Associated 
Cooperage Industries upon its organization in 
1917. 

A. C. Hughes, who has been elected to the 
new position of field representative of the trade 











extension department of the association, was for 
many years president of the Coopers’ Union. 


URGES SUPPORT FOR HOO-HOO 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 16.—Parson Peter A. 
Simpkin, chaplain of the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo, spoke to 100 Hoo-Hoo lumbermen and 
representatives of the planing mill and other 
woodworking interests at a rousing luncheon 
meeting at the American Annex Hotel today. 
The parson made a stirring plea for greater 
support of Hoo-Hoo, as an organization that 
includes every branch of the lumber industry. 

He has just returned from a five-months’ 
tour of the country, in which he has traveled 
17,000 miles. He said that the country was 
passing thru a period of falling prices, but this, 
he pointed out, was not a bad sign, as most 
of the great fortunes of the country had been 
made during such a period. 

Elmer Donnell, Secretary-manager of the As- 
sociated Industries of Missouri, urged that the 
various lumber organizations help the associa- 
tion in its fight to obtain just legislation before 
the Missouri legislature at Jefferson City in 
January. Charles F. Hatfield, secretary of the 
St. Louis Convention & Publicity Bureau, told 
of the work of the Park & Playground associa- 
tion. 

Julius Seidel, president of the Julius Seidel 
Lumber Co. and past Snark of the Universe of 
Hoo-Hoo, presided and introduced the speakers. 


PENOBSCOT FORESTRY CLUB PROGRAM 


Banoor, ME., May 15.—The Penobscot Fores- 
try Club, thru its program committee, J. O. 
Lynch, chairman; E. F. Jones, 8. T. Dana, H. 
B. Buck and P. T. Coolidge, has prepared an 
interesting series of programs for its monthly 
meetings from June to December inclusive. A 
different subject will be considered each month 
and it is planned to have experts address the 
members on the chosen or allied topics, which 
will be followed by discussions. Tentative topics 
selected include timber land insurance, manage- 
-ment and operation of softwood timber, mechan- 
ical devices in woods operations, utilization of 
hardwood timber, investigative and technical 
work, taxation of timber lands. The annual 
meeting will be held Dee. 8. 
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CITES NEED OF FOREST PROTECTION 


SAVANNAH, GA., May 15.—‘‘Unless some 
legislation is passed which will protect the for- 
ests of the South, especially in Georgia, we 
will be out of the naval stores business in five 
to seven years,’’ was the assertion made by Wil- 
liam J. Rudland, executive secretary of the 
Georgia forestry committee of the Southern 
Forestry Congress, who came to Savannah last 
Saturday to begin a campaign toward securing 
favorable legislation. Said he in part: 

We need legislation to prevent forest fires. If 
such laws are passed, in twenty-five years the 
South’s forests ‘will be rehabilitated and capable 
of producing equal amounts in comparison with 
forty years ago. 

The receipts in the lumber and naval stores 
business have, within the last few years, been re- 
duced 50 percent. France, with a growing area 
equal to about five Georgia counties, produces an 
amount equal to one-tenth of that of the entire 
United States. 

Mr. Rudland conferred here with State Sen- 
ator Foy, of Savannah, and State Senator 
Thorpe, of Townsend, Ga. He represents the 
citizens’ organization of the Southern Forestry 
Congress. The chief interest of this branch of 
the congress is to create public interest in the 
forest reclamation work. 

Mr. Rudland appeared before the Rotary, Ki- 
wanis and Civitan Clubs and explained the situa- 
tion. 

CRABB AAEABAABAB: 

IT IS ESTIMATED THAT 19,000,000,000 telephone 
messages are transmitted annually in the United 
States. 
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JACKSON LUMBERMEN’S CLUB 


JACKSON, Miss., May 15.—The Lumbermen’s 
Club held its regular weekly meeting last Thurs- 
day during luncheon at the Edwards House with 
Vice President Bertrand presiding. Music for 
the occasion was furnished by the girls from 
Millsaps College. 

The feature of the meeting was a talk by 
Carl Faust, of the Faust Bros. Lumber Co., 
hardwood wholesaler and manufacturer, who 
traced the growth of association inspection 
service, especially of the National Hardwood 
Lumber and the American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ associations, during the last twenty- 
seven years. 

C. E. Klumb, former president of the club 
and sales manager of the Finkbine Lumber Co., 
made a very interesting talk relative to present 
southern pine market conditions. Mr. Klumb 
said everything on the list is firm, prices are 
advancing, and the future looks bright for manu- 
facturers in this section. 

President O’Brien, of the Jackson Lumber 
Co., retailer, told of the building progress being 
made in Jackson and the extensive advertising 
campaign being put on by the business interests 
of the city. He said the prospects for local re- 
tailers were very good. 

CREAR GaAG 
ELKAD ELKO CLUB MEETS 

SPOKANE, WaASsH., May 13.—What was prob- 
ably the last meeting of FElkad Elko, the 
popular and wideawake lumbermen’s club of 
Spokane, before the annual picnic takes place 
in July, was held at the Klk’s Temple last 
Thursday evening, with President I. N. Tate 
as master of ceremonies. Following a good 
dinner and music, J. Tom O’Brien, by voca- 
tion a life insurance general agent, by avoca- 
tion a humorist, spellbinder and general good 
fellow, spoke on ‘‘Scientifie Sawdust Selling.’’ 
Substituting his own line of chaff, he made a 
hit with the sixty-odd lumbermen present. In 
a serious vein he urged his auditors to give the 
utmost moral and financial aid to the Columbia 
Basin project. 

That Japan and her trade have been a life 
saver to the lumbermen of the Pacific coast was 
asserted by George Cornwall, of Portland, who 
also spoke. ‘‘Japan and the Orient have in- 
creased their use of softwood lumber ten-fold 
in the last two years and are now great po- 
tential markets, little understood by west Coast 
lumbermen,’’ he said. ‘‘ Japan is rebuilding her 
principal cities using American lumber and this 
is all eedar for the houses, as the Japanese do 
not use house paints and cedar best stands the 
Nipponese climate. This trade during the 
twelve months of last year when eastern orders 
were scarce was indeed a life saver to the Coast 
lumbermen.’’ 


TACOMA PROTESTS RATE ACTION 


Tacoma, WaAsH., May 13.—War on all inter- 
coastal conference steamship lines denying Ta- 
coma water terminal rates was declared by 
twenty-four Tacoma lumber firms, supplying 65 
percent of the lumber shipped from Puget 
Sound to the Atlantic coast, when the members 
of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club, at a special 
meeting held May 6, voted to withhold all car- 
goes from conference steamers unless the action 
of the conference in canceling Tacoma’s west- 
bound terminal rates is rescinded. 


Telegraphic notification to the steamship 
companies, eastern lumber buyers, western 
wholesalers and the national association of 


the action of the Tacoma lumbermen was immed- 
iately sent. The plan of the Tacoma lumbermen 
is to throw their cargoes to the nonconference 
lines and if necessary to organize an independ- 
ent steamship company to handle lumber ship- 
ments to the east coast. 

By the action of the conference in abolishing 
Tacoma as a terminal port on westbound ship- 
ments, the local firms would have to pay a 12% 
cent differential on all steamer shipments, over 
the rate to Seattle. As practically all the ships 


which unload at Seattle come to Tacoma for 
cargo, this action is considered absolutely un- 
justified. 

J. A. Gabel, manager of the Pacifie Mutual 
Door Co., is a member of a Tacoma delegation 
which appeared before the conference in New 
York on May 9 to protest against the action of 
the shipping companies. H. F. Alexander, presi- 
dent of the Pacifie Steamship Co., also appeared 
for Tacoma. The conference did not reach a 
decision and adjourned until May 15. 

At the regular meeting of the Lumbermen’s 
Club on May 10, President A. H. Landram re- 
ported that the action of the Tacoma lumber- 
men has secured the support of practically all 
the Northwest wholesalers, many of the large 
eastern buyers and of shipping men generally. 

After the special meeting May 6, twenty-four 
of the local mills united in sending protests to 
the eastern managers of the conference lines, 
and requests for support to the American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association and the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
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MEMPHIANS HOLD TWO MEETINGS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 16.—A substantial re- 
duction in rates on hardwood lumber and forest 
products may be expected“when the Interstate 
Commerce Commission announces its decision in 
the general rate investigation, according to a 
statement made to the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis, at its regular. semimonthly meeting, 
May 13, by the chairman of the traffic commit- 
tee of that organization. This decision, he 
suggested, would probably be handed down be- 


fore the end of the current month. 
applications for membership were received. 

Parson Simpkin, supreme chaplain of the 
Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, delivered 4 
brilliant appeal for a higher standard of honor 
and integrity among lumbermen at the special 
meeting of the club called in his honor Wednes- 
day, May 10. He insisted that business men 
are concerned with the coal strike, with export 
trade, and with the attitude of union labor in 
the railroad world as well as in other lines, and 
declared that the place of business of every 
lumberman should be as clean as the church or 
the school. He predicted a long era of falling 
prices, that 1922 would be a year of ups and 
downs and that there are ‘‘no porterhouse times 
just ahead.’’ 

Lee Glass, of the Tri-State Lumber Co., who 
is vicegerent snark for western Tennessee, is ex- 
pected to take the necessary steps to revive 
interest in the order in this territory. 


CENTRAL LUMBERMEN TO PICNIC 

Gipson City, Iuu., May 15.—Arrangements 
are being perfected for the annual picnic of the 
Central Lumbermen’s Club, which is to be held 
in the City Park in Gibson City on June 22. 
F, A. Miller, of the F. A. Miller Lumber Co., 
is one of the lumbermen who is taking an active 
part in making the arrangements. City Park, 
where the picnic is to be held, is well kept up, 
has a large steel pavilion, plenty of shade trees 
and it is hoped by the date of the annual picnic 
to have a community rest room completed. Just 
across the street from the park is a concrete 
swimming pool owned by the Gibson City 
Aquatic Association, in which corporation both 
of the Gibson City lumber yards are interested. 
Plans are under way for making this pienic the 
most pleasant event of the kind ever held by the 
club. 


Two 





Discuss Box and Crate Standardization 


BALTIMORE, Mp., May 15.—Vegetable crates, 
their construction and marketing, and ques- 
tions related thereto constituted the principal 
topic for discussion at the quarterly meeting of 
the North Carolina Pine Box & Shook Manufac- 
turers’ Association, held at the Emerson’ Hotel, 
this city, last Wednesday. There was a good 
attendance of members, and a number of others 
interested in the business, among them Parker 
D. Dix and Mr. Hargis, of the Surry Lumber 
Co., and the proceedings were divided by 
a recess, during which a luncheon was enjoyed. 
L. F. Powell, of the D. M. Lea Co. (Inc.), of 
Richmond, Va., president of the association, 
presided. 

‘“Vegetable Crates’’ formed the subject of 
an address by H. A. Spilman, investigator in 
package standardization, bureau of markets, 
Washington, who had been especially invited 
to give a talk. Mr. Spilman discussed briefly 
the general work of the standardization of fruit 
and vegetable containers, and the enforcement 
of existing standards as conducted by the bureau 
of markets. - So far, Mr. Spilman stated, this 
work has applied to baskets, hampers and other 
packages made of veneer, but a study of vege- 
table crates has recently been undertaken. 
He pointed out that specifications for vegetable 
crates were subject to certain cireumstanees, in- 
cluding the varying sizes of some vegetables in 
different years, occasional and sometimes rather 
sudden changes by shippers, wholesalers and con- 
sumers in their preferences for different styles 
of crates, shipping conditions in different parts 
of the country, different kinds of raw material 
available etc. 

Secretary Nellis submitted a report which 
contained conclusions drawn from an investi- 
gation of the subject by the Baltimore office. 
This study, he explained, had been confined 
mostly to a compilation .of specifications for 
sawed lumber vegetable crates. The information 
on the demand for vegetable crates, he said, in- 
dicated that every box manufacturer so located 
as to handle such business should endeavor to 
develop it. 

Considerable discussion ensued as to the rela- 
tive cost of making boxes of different sizes with 
reference to the Differential Price List adopted 


by the National association. The differential 
list was explained so that members may prepare 
to use it when issued. 

Seeretary Nellis also made a detailed state- 
ment on the direct-by-mail advertising cam- 
paigns of the National association, with a re 
port on programs in the wholesale grocers’ 
campaign, and figures on the number of canners 
and shoe wholesalers and manufacturers to be 
addressed in the campaign starting this month. 
Secretary Nellis further explained the new 
cooperative trade journal advertising for mem 
bers of the National association. 

Other topies touched upon were the prospect 
of lower freight-rates; data available on the 
thickness and width of strapping to use in re- 
ducing the thickness of sides, tops and bottoms, 
and the influence of the depressed demand for 
wooden boxes on the prices of higher grades of 
lumber because of the slow movement of the 
lower grades. 

The roundtable discussion on business condi 
tions developed that box manufacturers are 
operating at 50 to 70 percent of capacity, with 
a few doing a little better. Box manufacturers 
generally have been experiencing a slowly in 
creasing demand, better in some lines than in 
others. The textile business has not been keep- 
ing up to indications of two or three months 
ago. The canning pack in this region promises 
well, but presents the customary uncertainties 
as to what may happen before actual work be- 
gins. The business of manufacturing boxes con 
tinues to be mostly a business of selling, with 
advantages on the side of the box manufacturers 
who advertise or are in line to benefit from Na- 
tional association advertising, and the box manu- 
facturer who is paying most attention to the re- 
duction of costs, designing boxes and deliver 
ing quality and service. 

On the recommendation of the committee on 
resolutions, which consists of J. J. DeVine ani 
W. D. Corddry, the association adopted a reso- 
lution opposing the transfer of the Forest Serv- 
ice from the Department of Agriculture, favor- 
ing forest research, urging increased appropri- 
ations for the Forest Products Laboratory and 
recommending continued appropriations for the 
purchase of forest lands under the Weeks Act. 
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STATUS OF KLAMATH FALLS STRIKE 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., May 13.—The situa- 
tion at Klamath Falls is quiet, with the box 
factories tied up by the strike. It is understood 
that a large proportion of the mill and factory 
workers have left the district to seek employ- 
ment elsewhere. Manufacturers are holding firm. 


Operators and business men of Klamath Falls 
have circulated a petition, which subscribes to 
the 9-hour day as necessary to the immediate 
resumption of the industry, protection of all 
persons desiring work, and the establishment 
of the American Plan. It is pointed out that 
unless the citizens take some action to end the 
strike, it will lead to a whole season of stagna- 
tion and that if lumber is not sawed during the 
summer, the box factories can not operate next 
winter. The petition denounces paid union agita- 
tors, holding them responsible for the con- 
tinuance of the strike. The two box factories at 
Dorris, Calif., have resumed operations on the 
employers’ terms. 


SUPPLEMENTAL BRIEF IN ST. LOUIS SUIT 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 17.—Attorney-General 
Jesse W. Barrett and his assistant, M. E. Otis, 
filed a supplemental brief in the supreme court 
at Jefferson City today, asking that fines be im- 
posed against members of the St. Louis Lumber 
Trade Exchange to ‘‘ exceed the ill-gotten gains 
of the respondents.’’ The suit was brought 
against the exchange members, alleging violation 
of the State antitrust laws. 


In his original brief Mr. Barrett estimated 
that at least $2,500,000 had been exacted from 
the public thru the formation of the exchange 
and its practices. The concluding paragraphs 
of the brief follow: 


The attorney-general’s office has no personal 
interest in this case other than that interest which 
all citizens share. But speaking for our clients, 
the people of Missouri, we submit that the punish- 
ment meted out by the court must be adequate 
or else the law, as well as this proceeding, will 
have failed. We ask that a fine be imposed, of 
what amount it is probably not for us to suggest, 
but it certainly is our present duty to suggest 
that no assessed amount can be in any sense a fine 
unless it exceeds the ill-gotten gains of the re- 
spondents. 

To exact from the respondents less than they 
have exacted illegally from the people is not 
penalizing but legalizing their misdeeds. If the 
antitrust law requires merely a division of the 
booty with the State, a sort of excess profit tax, 
if you please, then the legislature has enacted not 
a prohibition but a license measure for the bene- 
fits of which every other group of business will be 
glad to avail itself. Either there is a penalty to be 
suffered or there is not a penalty, and penalty 
means restitution plus something more. If there 
is not a penalty, there are other interests, watch- 
ful and waiting, who will welcome the chance to 
exploit the consumers on the payment of a reason- 
able fee for the privilege. If there is a penalty, 
the law stands, its dignity is maintained, and com- 
petition, full and free, is preserved for the pro- 
tection of the people. 


SEEKS TO ENJOIN PENALTY REMOVAL 


Authority of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to prevent carriers from imposing the 
$10 penalty charge has been challenged in a 
bill of complaint brought in the United States 
district court of the eastern Illinois division by 
Edward Hines, C. F. Wiehe and L. L. Barth 
as the Edward Hines Yellow Pine Trustees, 
plaintiff, against the United States, de- 
fendant. 


The bill of complaint, after making certain 
allegations regarding the use and abuse of the 
transit car and the evils arising therefrom, 
argues that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion had no authority to deprive the carriers 
of the right to impose a penalty for the use of 
their cars for storage purposes; that the com- 
mission is without jurisdiction to compel a 
railroad to refrain from using sufficient means 
to prevent such use of its equipment; and that 
the commission by its order in the transit car 
case compels the railroads to lend their equip- 
ment to unfair competition. 

The bill also complains that the commission 
by its order is assisting in perpetuating the 
evils in the lumber industry to which the 
‘ransit ear lends itself, to the injury of the 


manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer and con- 
sumer. . 

Finally, as the bill is brought in equity be- 
cause, as the complaint alleges, there is no 
remedy at law, prayer is made that the court 
set aside the order of the commission in the 
transit car case known as Docket No. 11,818 
and enjoin all proceedings thereunder; and 
that pending a perpetual injunction the court 
grant an interlocutory injunction restraining 
the defendant from doing any act by virtue of 
that order before final hearing and determina- 
tion, and that pending the hearing on the 
interlocutory injunction a temporary injune- 
tion be issued by the court. 


NORTHERN PINE STATISTICS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 17.—Under a reso- 
lution adopted at the annual meeting on May 9, 
the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
has returned to the practice of weekly reports on 
production, shipments and orders received at the 
miils in this territory. Secretary W. A. Ellinger 
today gave out the following statistics: 

Last Two Weeks—. 


May 13 May 6 
LUMBER 19 mills 16 mills 
PIOGUOtIOR 66k ccc cca vce 16,203,749 14,765,529 
el Ce Cr ere 14,877,324 11,064,182 
CTE Gci6 ced euedcees 9,372,000 9,451,000 
LATH 
Ve re 8,841,900 3,428,150 
errr 2,152,200 1,301,050 
April— 
April, 1922 April, 1921 
LUMBER 18 mills 19 mills 
Va. eae 44,842,188 25,748,189 
eo eee 43,040,099 21,099,037 
LATH 
ai Ps are” 11,231,400 5,814,200 
BOON sccwadaeaeus 7,612,100 10,188,700 
First Four Months, 1922— 
LUMBER 
DEORE So tavevtecesactewcees 120,766,983 
Pigs wcaceeiasanacennaeeae 120,663,091 
LATH 
Da 1, a Peer sera Pa Te 31,460,900 
Po ern rrr ee 25,057,000 


PRIZE TO SUPPRESS TREE ENEMIES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 15.—Frank J. Barn- 
jum, who recently offered a bonus for reforesta- 
tion activities under government supervision in 
Nova Scotia, is offering a prize of $5,000 for a 
practical method of combatting and suppressing 
the spruce budworm, bark beetle and borer. 

It has been estimated, according to Consul 
McCunn at Yarmouth, N. S., that the province 


‘of Quebec alone has suffered a loss of 150,000,- 


000 cords of pulpwood, valued at three billion 
dollars, or seven billion dollars if manufactured 
into paper. 

The proposed competition for the prize of 
$5,000 will end Aug. 1. The cash will be paid 
to the contestant who makes a successful sugges- 
tion which is accepted by the judges, Sir Wil- 
liam Price, Quebec; Dr. C. D. Howe, dean of 
the faculty of forestry, Toronto University; 
Fred A. Gilbert, Great Northern Paper Co., Ban- 
gor, Me.; G. C. Piche, chief of the Forest Serv- 
ice, Quebee, and Alwood Wilson of the Lauren- 
tide Co., Grand Mere, Quebec. 


NEW TEXAS BAND MILL 


HuFsMITH, Tex., May 16.—It is announced 
that Driskell Bros. Lumber Co., of Hufsmith, 
manufacturer of southern pine, has purchased a 
large tract of « uthern pine timber near Fuqua, 
Tex., and will at once begin the erection of a 
band mill of 75,000 feet capacity, with steam 
dry kilns and planing mill of sufficient capacity 
to handle that output. The timber is located 
on the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe railway. 





Telecodes Wanted 


The Americax Lumberman has several 
requests for copies ef the American Lum- 
berman Telecode. The Americen Lam- 
berman will pay $2.50 fer a wsamber of 
usable copies which readers desire to dis- 





pose of. 








RESOLUTIONS OF SYMPATHY 


The following resolutions on the death of 
Col. Henry Stephens were passed on May 17 by 
the board of directors of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicago: 

WHEREAS, This board of directors has learned 
with profound sorrow of the death on Wednesday 

“ning, May 17, 1922, of our late associate, Col. 
’ v Stephens, -who passed from our midst in 
his iMag. or bis i year, and is desirous that the 


mem. of his life may be a matter of record with 
this asS8ociation ; and 


WHEREAS, Identified as was Col. Stephens for 
over a half a century with the lumber and box 
trade of Chicago, his life being a bright example 
of business wy and uprightness, worthy of 
emulation by all others, his personal relationship 
with his fellowman always being marked with 
cheerfulness and friendliness; therefore be it 


Resolved, By the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago, that while we reverently bow to this 
decree of the Ruler of All the Earth, yet we can 
not but regret to part with one of our members so 
a known, respected and loved; and be it 
urther 


Resolved, That we tender his sorrowing family 
our heartfelt sympathy in this hour of their great 
affliction and remind them that their surest con- 
solation will be found in the unsullied record of 
his earnest and faithful life; 


Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon 
the records of the Association and copies be sent 
to the family of the deceased and to the lumber 
press. > 


NORTHWESTERN SECRETARY RESIGNS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 18.—Harrison Hat- 
ton, secretary of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, today announced his resignation 
from this position preliminary to entering other 
fields of activity. Mr. Hatton stated that just 
at this time he was not at liberty to discuss his 
plans for the future. At the request of the 
executive committee, Mr. Hatton will be retained 
by the association in an advisory capacity for 
a period of three months so that the organiza- 
tion may have the benefit of his counsel during 
that period. William H. Badeaux, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, who recently came to the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association staff upon 
the dissolution of the Iowa Builders’ Supply 
Association, will take charge at association head- 
quarters in the secretary’s office. Before com- 
ing to the Northwestern association, Mr. 
Badeaux served as secretary of the Iowa Build- 
ers’ association, which has functioned success- 
fully for the last three years. 


‘BEGG BBBBAZBABAAAAS 


PLAN WORK OF LUMBER CONGRESS 


Upon call of the general chairman, A. J. 
Peavy, of Shreveport, La., the vice chairmen 
of the three principal working committees pro- 
vided for at the recent organization meeting of 
the American Lumber Congress, and other rep- 
resentatives of several branches of the industry, 
held a conference at the Congress Hotel in Chi- 
eago on Thursday of this week for the pur- 
pose of informally discussing plans for putting 
the American Lumber Congress to work as an 
active force in the lumber industry. 

In addition to Chairman A. J. Peavy, there 
were present John H. Kirby, of Houston, Tex., 
representing the manufacturers; M. W. Truman, 
of Chicago, as alternate for L. Germain, of 
Pittsburgh, representing the wholesalers, and 
W. S. Dickason, of Kansas City, representing 
the retailers. Practically the entire day was 
spent in informal discussion of ways and means 
of starting the work of the American Lumber 
Congress, and as a result the general chairman 
will in a short time present to all the members 
of the general committee a plan which later 
will be approved or amended at a meeting of 
that committee. In the meantime, the prelim- 
inary work of the congress will be carried on 
from the headquarters of the general chairman 
in Shreveport. 

Great interest was manifested in the discus- 
sions and it was apparent that the representa- 
tive of all branches of the industry realized 
the broad field that can be covered by this or- 
ganization, and each pledged the support of the 
branch of the industry represented by him. 


THE TELEPHONE SYSTEMS of the United States 
comprise 34,000,000 miles of wire. 
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EVERY TIMBER OWNER 


Should understand 
AMERICAN 
FOREST 
REGULATION 


Contains: introduction 
chapters as follows: 


Introduction to Forest Reg- 
ulation. 

Background of a Regulation 
Policy and Sustained Yield. 

Management and Admin- 
istrative Subdivisions. 

Rotations—Technical, Silvi- 
cultural, and Economic. 

Financial Rotations. 

The Normal Forest. 

Regulating the Cut. 

(a) Volume Methods of 
Regulation. 

(b) Area, and (c) Area- 
ee Methods of Regula- 
tion. 


B. E. 


By Theodore S. Woolsey, Jr. 
with four chapters by 
Prof. H.H. Chapman, Yale School 


of Forestry. 


Fernow, LL.D.—13 


The Cutting Cycle as a De- 
termining Influence in Ameri- 
can Forest Regulation. 

The Application of Regula- 
tion to American Forests. 

The Problem of Sustained 

leld. 


Regulation of Forests Com- 
posed of Even-Aged Stands— 
chapters 10 to 13 being by 
Prof. H. H. Chapman, Yale 
School of Forestry—in ap- 
pendix, translation of Mar- 
tin’s Regulation in 9 Euro- 
pean States, etc. 


Price postpaid baw aa cover) $3.00; cloth $3.50. 
Order direct from 
T. S. WOOLSEY, JR., 242 Prospect St., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


A discount of 10% will be allowed students on 
eash orders of 10 or more copies. 
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ROBERT W. HUNT & GO. | 
INSPECTING ENGINEERS ' 
Independent Unprejudiced Inspection of 


LUMBER: PILING: TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 
New and Used Rail and Equipment 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. Bisbee, Bldg. 


Gen’l Office—2200 Insurance Exch., cHicaco | 











LATADY, ANDREWS & Go. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 





JOHN F. ANDREWS, C. P. A. 
Formerly General Auditor Kaul Lumber Co. 
In Charge of Lumber Department. 





Brown- Marx Building, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 














GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


600-601 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 
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THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. <A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








GMC’s in Kansas 


The transportation problems of the Wichita 


(Kan.) branch of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. are 
not alone the quick delivery of heavy loads to 
buildings under course of construction, but there is 
much hauling to be done in transporting its stocks 
from the railroad yards to the warehouse. Yet, all 
of these problems are met in a most satisfactory 
manner by one 2-ton and one 14%4-ton GMC trucks, 
according to Mr. Garrett, the mandger, who says: 

“We have nothing but the greatest praise to offer 
in relation to the service our GMC trucks are giv- 
ing us. As a matter of fact they give us so little 
trouble we seldom think about them at all. We 
are quite sure we would not be able to find more 
satisfactory service in any other truck equipment.” 

This condition of continuous service minus worry 
or care is exemplified in the GMC truck shown in 
the accompanying illustration. This is a 2-ton 
truck that has been in constant daily service for 
more than eighteen months and has never been in 
the shop but once. This one time was for about 
ten minutes when the driver stopped to have a 
minor adjustment made to the carburetor. At the 
time the photograph was taken the truck was 
engaged in the delivery of forty sacks of cement, 
weighing just two tons. As will be noted this 
2-ton load occupies but a small portion of the 
truck body. 

By reason of the compactness and great weight 
of many of the products handled by the company 
there is a tendency to excessive overloading on the 
part of the drivers, who do not like to make trips 
with a half empty truck. As a matter of fact 
they often pile materials on the truck which weigh 
far above the overload allowance under which the 
truck is guaranteed. But 


For the retailer it is by no means always satis- 
factory to figure costs on the per thousand basis. 
Because of the desire to satisfy a good customer 
the truck might be sent five miles with 500 feet 
of lumber when the machine could just as readily 
have transported 5,000 feet. However, it is de- 
sirable to know how much such deliveries cost in 
order to make it possible to tell when such service 
should be given and when it should be denied. The 
cost per mile of truck operation is the method of 
arriving at costs being favored more and more by 
Jumbermen. When the cost to run a truck a mile 
is known, there can easily be figured out exactly 
the cost of delivery irrespective of the size of 
that delivery. H. H. Troup & Co., of Kankakee, 
Ill., have a truck cost system of their own, which 
is very exact and yet fairly simple, and which keeps 
an accurate record of costs. Following are the 
costs for 1921 for one truck: 


Performance Record for One Truck for 1921 


Miles driven..... 6,670 Miles per day.... 27.22 
Working days.... 245 Miles per gal. gas 8.33 
Cost per Mile of Truck Operation 
Gasoline .....4% $0.0327 mtOTAgGe ..... s+ .0019 
re 00389 Drivers’ wages.. .1481 
PRGDBIES oo. 6cs%0e-« 0135 Insurance ..... 0181 
Jit.) aera 0084 Depreciation ... 0839 
Parts and acces- ———-- 

a ee 0018 Total cost per 
Incidental ..... .V061 HO 5s sre we 0.3184 


Patching a Cracked Crankcase 


On page 73, issue of April 8, relative to a 
eracked crankcase, I mended such a crack three 
years ago with ordinary paste roof cement, and 
this is still doing service. 





in spite of this stress and 
strain upon the _ equip- 
ment the reliable GMC is 
on duty every day with 
only the ordinary care 


given it by the different 4 
drivers who use it, and Ws. 
ABE. Cott s 


for more than a year and 
a half has stood the pres- 
sure of long, hard haul- 
age without a cent being 
spent upon it for repairs 
of any nature. 

That the policy of pur- 
chasing dependable equip- 
ment—motor trucks 
which can be turned over 
to miscellaneous drivers 
and almost completely 
forgotten—is one of the 
factors upon which the success of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. is built, is shown in the fact that the 
company uses GMC trucks at many of its branches. 
In this connection Mr. Garrett says: 


“Really, I have never given very much thought to 
the matter of motor trucks and their respective 
merits, principally for the reason, I suppose, that 
our branches with which I have been associated 
have all used GMC trucks, and I have come to 
look upon them as being so serviceable as not to 
require any special thought or consideration. 

“We do not have any unusual trucking conditions 
er in this section, excepting, possibly, 

that it seems a hard matter to get the drivers to 
keep within load allowance on their trips. They 
are all anxious to make deliveries as quickly as 
possible—for we have featured our delivery service 
and the —_—_—, with which builders can secure 
their orders when placed with us—and naturally 
they are prone to load to the very limit of capacity. 
Quite frequently I am obliged to caution the boys 
on this score, when I see them starting out with 
a load I know is much heavier than the truck was 
intended to carry. 

“We are only too glad to accord you permission 
to publish our experience with GMC trucks. We 
are not only satisfied with the delivery service they 
render us, but we are pleased with the attitude 
shown by GMC representatives. They always seem 
anxious and ready to do anything that will facili- 
tate our delivery business, and show a very marked 
disposition to want to do the right thing by us.” 


@aeaeaeaaaaaanes 


Some Up to the Minute Costs 


While with retail lumbermen a truck is partly a 
service proposition, and as such is not operated at 
the lowest possible cost, it is nevertheless essential 
to know the cost of operation and to keep this cost 
as low as is consistent with the quality of service 
being given. With lumber manufacturers the op- 
eration can be put upon a somewhat more exacting 
basis and full loads transported all the time. 
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One of the GMC Trucks of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Wichita, Kan. 


On account of the elasticity of the plastic ce- 
ment, vibration does not affect it. 

[The above gives the experience of 8S. F. Durham, 
secretary-treasurer of the W. J. Durham Lumber 
Co., Neenah, Wis., in patching a cracked crankcase. 
His method is very simple and unquestionably has 
proved effective in that the case patched three 
years ago is still giving good service. The AMEk- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN is pleased to pass on this experi- 
ence of Mr. Durham’s to its readers.—EDITOR. ] 


(BMEaBBBBEAABA: 


A Booster for Roller Bolsters 


If retail lumbermen need one thing particularly 
to facilitate truck delivery it is a means of rapidly 
loading and unloading their trucks. That is why 
Roller Bolsters made by the R B Co, Kansas City, 
Mo., have been so rapidly seized upon and are be- 
coming so widely used in the lumber industry. A 
typical sample of the way in which this equipment 
fits into the delivery of lumber is given by S. P. 
Hines, president of the Hines Bros. Lumber Co., 
Kinston, N. C. He said in part, “We do not keep 
any accurate record of our trucks but’ we are 
satisfied that one truck equipped with a roller 
bolster and used in conjunction with loaders simi- 
larly equipped will do the work of two trucks not 
equipped with roller bolster bodies. 

“We are very much pleased with this equipment 
and can heartily recommend it to any lumberman 
who delivers by motor truck. We have been using 
this equipment for about four months and consider 
that it has already paid for itself.’ 


TOTAL COST OF PRODUCTION of southern pine 
lumber for 1920, reported by an average of 112 
mills, was $31. 20 a thousand feet, while for 1921 
for an average of 107 mills it was $22.44. 
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NEW GRASS 


Up ev’ry slope a springtime hope 
Has crept and turned to green 
The faded grass—and so, my lass, 
Time changes ev’ry scene. 
Disconsolate, if we but wait 
Till spring the valley fills, 
In Time’s good time the grass will climb 
Again the somber hills. 





Life seen ahead seems gray and dead, 
The hills above so bare, 

But underneath the dreary heath 
The grass is waiting there. 

New loves beyond shall prove as fond 
As any that we knew; 

Today the tears, but down the years 
The tears become the dew. 


Our tears that burn to dew shall turn 
To make the future glad; 

Altho we weep, some joy we reap 
From ev’ry hurt we had. 

The April rain, the present pain, 
The sorrow of today, 

I know shall pass in time, my lass, 
And bring the grass of May. 


WE SEE B’ THE PAPERS 


Mail your letters early. And, if they are 
bills, often. 

The harder the job to do, the greater the joy 
when it’s done. 


Isadora Duncan has married a poet. 
ably wants to reduce. 

If Europe has any money to lend to Russia 
it might pay it to us. 

The Irish elections will be held on June 12. 
Have your radio ready. 


Russia will some time learn that when a man 
is making a touch he can’t be sassy about it. 


As far as the oil companies are concerned, 
the law of supply and demand appears to have 
been repealed. 


The Genoa conference was just as interest- 
ing as any other poker game where none of 
the players has any money. 

The United States will not object to nego- 
tiating with the Russian Government, as soon 
as Russia gets a government. 


_ We don’t like to say we told you so regard- 
ing the Genoa conference, but nevertheless 
the fact remains that we did. 


Saw something in the paper today which we 
thought was a chop suey menu, but it turned 
out to be the new Chinese cabinet. 


A Chicago man fought for two hours after 
his sister-in-law shot him. It does annoy one 
to be shot up by one’s wife’s relatives. 


We have never been able to quit smoking 
permanently, but we left Louisville the night 
before the Derby, and that’s going some. 


The Illinois Bell Telephone Co. has awarded 
ten bronze medals for bravery. There are a 
lot of fellows who are brave over a telephone. 


The modern girl has more clothes on when 
she puts on her nightie and goes to bed than 
she has on after she has got up and dressed. 

There is one thing we would be glad to buy 
from Germany, but unfortunately for Ger- 
ve it is the one thing they won’t let us 

uy. 

The Prince of Wales was prohibited by his 
physician from going to church last Sunday 
morning. Now, that’s what we call a good 
doctor. 

A lot of fellows are still shouting for beer 
and light wine, but of course they are not 
Shouting nearly as loud as they could if they 
had them. 

Obregon announces that he is going to expel 
some Americans from Mexico. Well, if we 


Prob- 


had to be expelled, we don’t know any place 
we would rather be expelled from. 


The American home, says a _ Chicago 
preacher, has become little more than a place 
in which to sleep and dress. We hadn’t ob- 
served that the dressing amounted to much. 


As we understand it, a forest fire is reported 
by radio like this: ‘‘FFF-FFF-FFF-N-T123- 
R-54-812-S14R-T-SL-W45N.’’ It looks a good 
deal like the letter a man writes on his stenog- 
rapher’s afternoon off. 





It Does Beat Marble Halls, Doesn’t It? 


At Menomonie, Wis., is published ‘‘ The Home 
Builder,’’ which is just what you would think 
by the name—a paper full of helpful hints about 
house-building and home-making. It is pub- 
lished by the O. & N. Lumber Co. and the La- 
Pointe Lumber Co., and edited by O. A. Carl- 
son. When spring came along the expected hap- 
pened, and O. A. burst forth with the following: 


| Dreamed That | Lived in a Good Frame House 


I dreamed that I lived in a good frame house, 
With a good red cedar roof. 

With cornice of pine and pine panel doors, 
I wished it would be the truth. 


I told my dream to the O. & N. man, 
Who keeps the yellow shed. 

He studied it over, made a plan, 
And the cost I understood. 


The cost of my home I knew on the start, 
The material and service were fine. 

I dealt at home with the O. & N. yard, 
I'l] use builders’ service every time. 





THE LITTLE TRADE 


A profit’s made on little trade 
As well as on the big; 
It often pays in many ways 
To load the farmer’s rig 
With careful eye—for bye and bye 
The farmer may be glad 
To boost your yard both good and hard— 
I say he may be glad. 


So let him yank around the plank, 
Paw over all the boards; 

Oh, let him make his choice and take 
The best the yard affords. 

For maybe then he’ll boost you when 
His farmer friends amid 

With kindly word. I never heard 
A farmer, tho, who did. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


DuBois, Pa.—Who in the lumber business 
doesn’t remember John DuBois, the lumber- 
man for whom this town was named? Twenty 
years ago we were writing about John DuBois, 
and we were glad that the Rotary Club in- 
vited us here to see his town. Dr. Spencer 
Free, famous surgeon, who writes a little verse 
himself, was primarily responsible, however. 
Showing the value of a good doctor to a town. 





BLAIRSVILLE, PA.—There are probably people 
right in Pittsburgh who have never been over 
the lowgrade from Driftwood to Red Bank or 
over the West Penn from Kiskiminetas Junc- 
tion to Blairsville Intersection, yet here is 
some of the wildest and most beautiful scen- 
ery in America. To the tired Pittsburgh lum- 
berman who can’t take a summer off to go to 
Europe we suggest taking a day off and making 
this tour. The scenery is as beautiful as much 
on the other side, and there are more Euro- 
peans than there are in Europe. Why go 
abroad when abroad is willing to come over 
here? A Chamber of Commerce committee 
drove us nearly to D. W. Simpson’s town of 
Indiana and back, thru a beautiful, rolling, 
agricultural country. You who think of this 
country around Pittsburgh as mostly mines 
and mud, would quickly readjust your ideas if 
privileged to visit it. And tonight we found 
the people none the less attractive and in- 
spiring. 
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Fix Your Credit Loss | 





in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one— 
your credit loss. That you can only guess 
at. And how often you miss the mark, 
you, only, know! Because of present con- 
ditions, your credit loss is more of a 

| problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 





Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 
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All purchases on cash basis. 
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The Lumber Dealer and His Millwork Problems 


Cabinet Work and Measurements 
[By J. M. Long] 


Most lumbermen have had the experience of 
ordering a window wrong, specifying 28x20 when it 
should have been 26x20. Or perhaps you have 
ordered a door 2 feet 6 inches by 6 feet 8 inches 
when it should have been 2 feet 8 inches by 6 feet 
8 inches. These mistakes possibly caused you 
some inconvenience on account of the delay in get- 
ting new sash or doors. They possibly caused 
you a little extra on account of having the wrong 
sizes on your hands and having to sacrifice price 
somewhat to move them. 

There is one department of the millwork in- 
dustry where mistakes usually prove very costly 
and where every precaution should be taken in 
ordering, and that is in cabinet work. 

The following incidents will illustrate: 

A contractor building a house left a recess of 16 
inches for a buffet. The mill man in taking the 
measurements put down 20 inches for the depth 
of the buffet. When it came on the job it was 
4 inches too deep for the opening. Now cabinet 
work is the last thing in millwork delivered on the 
job and usually as soon as it is set the finisher is 
there to look after his part of the work and the 
job is rushed along to completion. Think of the 
state of mind of the contractor when a mistake of 
this kind occurs. He can hot afford to let the job 
stand for days, or possibly weeks, until a new 
buffet can be manufactured for him. The only 
alternative left him is to send it back and have 
it cut down or to do this work himself. 

As time on this job was precious, he decided to 
cut it down himself. This meant taking off the 
back, cutting down all the drawers in the buffet, 
cutting off the shelves and partitions, cutting off 
4 inches from the back of the counter shelf and 
then putting the back on and setting it in the 
opening. It took one man two days, meaning 
about $14 expense, not taking into account the 
feelings of the contractor in having to go to this 
extra trouble. Someone had to stand that $14. 

Another mistake that comes to my mind was 
the ordering of a buffet with china closets on each 
side. Thru error this was ordered 12-foot instead 
of 11-foot. Owing to the construction of this 
cabinet it was impossible to cut it down on the 
job, so a new one the proper size had to be made. 
It caused a considerable delay and put the con- 
tractor to a great deal of inconvenience. It also 
left the dealer with a very undesirable piece of 
cabinet work on his hands. Usually every cabinet 
ordered of this style is of a different size and the 
only way a dealer can hope to move stock of this 
kind is to make a very low price. This error 
probably meant $50 to $75 loss. 

In another instance the builder was using birch 
finish in the kitchen. Thru oversight the dealer 
ordered a 5-foot kitchen cupboard in fir instead of 
birch. The owner would not accept the cabinet, 
so a new one had to be made. 

Once in a while a dealer will order a colonnade 
7 feet high when he should order 7 feet 6 inches, 
and finds it necessary to order new posts. 

Many other mistakes are made all the way thru 
on cabinet work, and invariably cause considerable 
expense. But often what hurts more than the 
expense is the feelings of the contractor and the 
loss of confidence on account of the delay in get- 
ting new material. 

Right here I would like to mention an incident 
that proved somewhat humorous on account of the 
error being inexpensive, altho it could have proved 
very costly had it been applicable in one of the 
eases mentioned above. A man went to a house 
to measure some curtain rods. Somehow he mis- 
laid his rule, so he asked the lady of the house if 
she had a rule or tape measure of any kind. She 
brought out a 3-foot cloth tape measure of the 
kind you find in almost every home. He measured 
the rods as 82% inches. When the rods were 
delivered they were 1% inches too short. He 
measured them with his rule and found them 31 
inches long. He asked to see the tape measure, 
and, comparing it with his rule, he found the 
tape had shrunk about 14% inches. ‘This shows the 
necessity of having a good, accurate rule of your 
own to use. ; 

Talking with the manager of a company that 
manufactures cabinet work only, I brought up 
the subject of measurements. He stated that often 
they find it necessary to send sketches of c@pig ct 
work out to lumber dealers two or three : 
before they can get them to give all the neces, 
measurements to go ahead with the job. He sa, 









this proved very annoying, as it took considerable 
time, held up manufacturing and perhaps delayed 
the contractor a week or more. 

If dealers will only stop and think when they 
are sending in measurements on jobs of this kind, 
they can tell by looking at the sketches if all the 
measurements necessary for manufacturing are 
given. Also, get the measurements to the mill at 
the earliest possible time. 

The following schedule for measuring cabinet 
work was given me by the manager mentioned, 
who specializes in the manufacture of cabinet 
work. In his experience he has run up against 
numerous problems, and the schedule here given 
safeguards him from many of the errors made in 
measuring this kind of material. It would be well 
for lumbermen to cut out this schedule and keep 
it on file. When called on to give measurements 
compare the sizes with this schedule and see if all 
necessary measurements are given. 


1. Measuring buffet to set im receas: 


(a) Give measurements of width of opening and 
state, for instance, “5 feet 2 inches between plas- 
ter,” or, if you furnish a pencil drawing of floor 
plan, show that lines indicate plaster and use 
arrow heads whose points are shown right up close 
to your plaster line, so there will be no doubt 
whether you have allowed any play. 

(b) It is always well to measure the depth at 
both ends of the opening, as many instances have 
been found where there was as much as one inch 
difference in the depth of one side of the opening 
and the other. 

(c) Where you are going to form a stool with 
either counter top or shelf on top of mirror frame, 
it is very important that you measure hefght at 
both ends of the window frame from finished floor 
to top of sill or groove: groove if casement or 
sill if stationary or check rail. The same diffi- 
culty may arise here as in depth measurements, 
only this is an exact measurement with no play 
allowed and a quarter-inch error means tearing 
down the buffet for correction. Now, if you turn 
your measurement in thus: 574% inches finish floor 
to top of groove “left,” 575% inches finish floor to 
top of groove “right,” the mill will make the top 
of the tongue which fits in the groove 5714 inches 
and the base will be sent loose. Then the right 
end can be blocked up to fit the groove and your 
part is done. If there is any kick on the slant of 
the base, it is ‘fon’? the carpenter. You made the 
buffet to fit the only way it could fit. Always re- 
member when taking this measurement that it is 
easier to block up the buffet than it 1s to cut it 
to a lower height. Where an apron is to be used 
from the window stool to the top of the mirror 
frame, or counter top, turn your measurement in 
thus: “55 inches from finished floor to top of mirror 
frame shelf, not to form stool. Or, “43 inches from 
finished floor to top of counter shelf, not to form 
stool.” 

(d) Where there are to be jambs and soffit used 
above the mirror frame, give your measurement 
thus: “7 feet % inch from finished floor to under 
head jamb of window frame,” and state whether 
customer wants to allow for full casing, 3-inch 
casing or what, on each side of window frame, and 
whether he wants to use a casing under soffit ; or if 
he wants to set it with only a one-quarter inch 
margin. Where paneled soffit is used it is neces- 
sary that the factory have the measurements of the 
window frame to be used above buffet so they can 
make the panel to line with the jambs of the win- 
dow frame. For instance, say: “Trip Cas. Sash 
52Y% inches inside, jambs 2%4-inch mull, 3-inch 
casing to be used on both sides of frame.” Your 
buffet would then be 521% inches plus 6% inches 
for casings and margin or 585 inches between 
jambs. 

2. Measuring a bookcase and mantel outfit: 


(a) Give width of both bookcases from plaster 
to finished brick, allowing plenty for scribing. 
Then height from finished floor to top of groove. 
sill or bookcase, as the case may be, stating whether 
or not they form stool. Measure the depth of 
finished brick from plaster to face and ascertain 
from customer how far he wants bookcases to set 
back from the face of the brick, and then if brick 
is 11%-inch and he wants to have 44-inch maryil! 
of brick, turn in your measurements thus: “ 300K 
cases 111%4 inches deep.” Nine inches deep inside 
will take care of most large books and is consid- 
ered ample depth. 

(b) Measure the width of the finished brick, and, 
if there is a chimney breast, measure that. Meas 


“gre the depth of the finished brick at both ends, 
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and if there is a chimney breast measure the 
depth at both ends. Then give the height from 
finished floor to the top of the finished brick so 
that the mill can tell how to go about getting mold- 
ings ete. to cover space between the brick and 
shelf, as the height of the bookcase governs the 
position of the shelf. Never measure mantel slabs 
or bookcase and mantel outfits before the finished 
prick has been set, as you are not supervising the 
work of these men, and it is hard to tell what 
difficulties they might encounter that would change 
the construction of the brickwork from the general 
run and your bookcases and mantel shelf would 
not fit. 

3. Measuring cupboards: 

(a) Give width between plaster, or, if one end 
is finished, give width and finished end, left or 
right standing in front and looking at it. 

(b) Give depth or top part and over all measure- 
ments of counter top. 

(c) Give height from finished floor to top of 
counter top. 

(d) Give height from finished floor to ceiling. 
Let mill allow play at top according to the crown 
moldings they. furnish. 

(e) Yow will notice that in all cases measure- 
ments are asked from finished floor to certain 
points. ‘This is because a customer may be using 
insulation or something of that sort under his 
finished floor, and if you give measurement from 
rough floor and the mill allowed the regular % 
inch for finished floor and your customer used any 
insulation er deadening material the cabinet would 
not fit. This is often encountered when measur- 
ing the second floor of a duplex or the upper floors 
of flat or apartment buildings. 

The above schedule covers cabinet work where 
most difficulties arrive in measuring. On linen 
closets and medicme cabinets in most cases the 
measuring is simple, so we have not put, these in 
the schedule. 

It would be well for lumbermen to give this part 
of their werk careful attention, as often you will 
be able to detect errors on part of contractor. You 
also will be able to give mill complete measure- 
ments and im this way save much time; 


[This is the eighth in a series of articles deal- 
ing with the lumber dealer’s millwork problems. 
—Editor.] 


Millmen Report on Business 


In respense to a questionnaire sent out by C. B. 
Harman, secretary of the Southern Sash, Door & 
Millwork Manufacturers’ Association, to members 
situated in eleven southern States, from Virginia 
to Texas, including Arkansas and Tennessee, re- 
plies were received as follows: 

How are erders? Twenty-two replied good, 33 
fair, 6 poer. 

How are inquiries? 
fair, 3 poor. 


Thirty-five replied good, 23 


What prespect for business between now and 
July 1% ‘T’wenty-eight replied good, 30 fair, 3 
poor, 


What prospect for business between July 1 and 
end of the year? Thirty-one replied good, 24 
fair, 3 poer. 

Are you working full force? 
21 no. 

Are you working full time? 
11 no. 

Is money 


Forty replied yes, 
Fifty replied yes, 


construction any 
Forty-one replied 


y being loaned for 
more freely new than last year? 
yes, 18 no. 
Would you call your’ business 
Twenty-seven replied yes, 32 no. 
How are collections? Eight 
fair, 15 slow. 


normal now? 


replied good, 37 


° 
Millwork Trade News and Comment 

For the first time since the war period interior 
finish and sawmill plants at Duluth, Minn., are 
operating to their capacities and with increasing 
numbers of bills to be figured upon coming in, a 
satisfactory season is regarded as assured. Sales- 
men of interior finish plants here are laying stress 
pon the great advantages of standardization of 
sizes, pointing out to customers that they are in 
position to furnish such materials promptly while 
delays sometimes of weeks are unavoidable in mak- 
ing shipments of special sizes. They are impress- 
ing that point upon architects and are in hopes 
that their campaign will be productive of results. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufacturers 
are enjoying a much better trade, with city demand 
active and country yard buying better than they 
had expected, tho still leaving something to be de- 
sired. The new price lists with advances averag- 
Ing about 10 percent have had no adverse effect on 
buving, 

All developments in the millwork, sash and door 
trade in Columbus and central Ohio are encourag- 
‘ng. Orders are coming in more freely and figur- 
ng is going on briskly. In fact there appears to 
a good ran of orders in sight for the next six 
Weeks and possibly longer. Cutting of prices is 


still a bad feature, however, and the margin of 
profit is small. Building operations, especially 
homes and apartments are going forward briskly, 
and this means continued activity in the millwork 
industry. 

Activity prevails with the Buffalo (N. Y.) door 
factories and planing mills, most of which report 
having orders on hand for several weeks ahead. 
The volume of building in the city is unprecedented 
and is likely to continue strong, so the mills are 
looking forward to quite satisfactory business. 

Kansas City (Mo.) plants are doing a heavy 
business in sash, doors and millwork of all kinds. 
Standard stock is meeting a very ready sale, ow- 
ing to the large number of small dwellings being 
built in the Kansas City district. 

An additional two-story structure is being added 
to the L. E. Gibout sash and door plant at Me- 
nominee, Mich. 

W. H. AuBuchon, BE. P. and G. Chauvin of Mer- 
rill, Wis., are organizing a company with $10,- 
000 capital for the manufacture of sweeping com- 
pound from sawdust, shavings and by-products, 
principally from the Anson, Gilkey & Hurd Co. 
sash and door plant at Merrill, adjacent to which 
the new ‘company has acquired a site. Buildings 
will be erected in the near future and power grind- 
ers installed and large blowers to convey the raw 
material from the sash and door plant. In ad- 
dition to the sweeper compound, the new com- 
pany will manufacture other wood by-products. 
The company will sell in carlots, and in addition 
to the raw material obtained from the Merrill sash 
and door plants will open a market for the refuse 
from other woodworking plants in northern Wis- 
consin. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door distributers 
have every reason to be gratified over  pre- 
vailing conditions in the trade. They are getting 
more orders than seemed likely not long ago, with 
plenty of business in prospect. Building con- 
tinues very active, much of it being of the kind 
that calls for special sizes, and that is consequently 
more profitable than the trade in stock materials. 
Factories are loaded up with orders, and it is only 
natural that the range of values should be either 
tirm or higher. Such revision as was considered 
desirable not long ago is being well sustained, and 
a hopeful, almost optimistic, feeling prevails. 

Portland (Ore.) is enjoying a good sized build- 
ing boom, the largest percentage of projects being 
dwellings and apartment houses. As high as 25 
building permits in a single day have been issued 
since the first of the month, with a steady stream 
of applicants. Sash and door factories and deal- 
ers in general building material report a big vol- 
ume of business. 

Sash and millwork plants at San Francisco 
(Calif.) have a good volume of business, with 
building active in the city and suburbs. Sash and 
door factories in the Bay counties have plenty of 
business offering, altho the labor situation in Santa 
Clara county prevents the plants there from op- 
erating at full capacity. Finished door factories 
connected with the white and sugar pine mills have 
a fair demand, altho they are meeting eastern 
prices which are low considering present prices 
of shop lumber. 

The window glass market, which has been very 
dull for the last month or more, with almost no 
demand materializing notwithstanding the in- 
creased building, shows some signs of revival this 
week, and the glass manufacturers and distributers 
seem to think that the tide has turned and the im- 
provement noted will be sustained. 
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TIMBER LAND SALES 


WHITESBURG, Ky., May 15.--Harmount-Wolf Tie 
(‘o., Chillicothe, Ohio, purchased nearly 2,000 acres 
of hardwood timber lands lying along lower Carr’s 
Fork Creek, and the North Fork of the Kentucky 
River near Hamden, for a consideration of a little 
more than $40,000. It is announced that a large 
stave and lumber mill will be installed. 


KASTVILLE, VA., May 15.—The Boggs Lumber 
Co, has purchased a large acreage of timber near 
Centerville from which it will cut the timber and 
later develop the land for farming purposes. 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 13.—The superintendent 
of the Indian school at Taholah, Wash., will receive 
bids until July 6 on 306,000,000 feet of timber in 
the Quinault reservation, embracing 11,300 acres. 
A cruise of the tracts gives these results: Fir, 
100,000,000 feet: hemlock, 79,000,000 feet ; spruce 
69,000,000 feet; cedar 56,000,000 feet ; white pine, 
2.000.000 teet. There is also a total of 550,000 
Jinear feet of cedar poles. 


loLKINS, W. Va., May 15.—-The Ben Johnson in- 
terests have purchased the large tract of the Cove 
Creek interests, sold at public auction at Tazewell, 
Va., the purchase price being $53,000. The tract 
of timber was originally owned by the Hal Bowen 
heirs who will receive back payments to the amount 
of about $60,000, Operations were started by the 
lumber company shortly before the depression of 
1921 set in but when activities were checked the 
company had no market for its lumber. Many lum- 


ber men were present at the sale at Tazewell but 
dropped out of the bidding when Mr. Johnson ran 
the price up to $53,000. 








Choice Stock for 


Particular People! 


BIRCH 

l car 4/4” Ist & 2nds 
8 cars 4/4” No. 1 C&S 
Il car 5/4” No. 2 Com. 
Il car 6/4” No. 1&2 C. 
po BASSWOOD 

Se —S i car 4/4” Ist & 2nds 
I car 4/4” No. 1 C&S 
5 cars 4/4” No. 2 Com. 
Try us for anything in 
Northern Hardwoods. 


The Adams-Thom 
wavs Lumber Co. 


Jean LaRue says: 
**She’s dam’ good 
mans to deal wid!"’ 











White Pine 














We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft 
texture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects 
are our Specialties. 


We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


ORUMMOND. WISCONSIN. 





rot 


Kneeland-McLurg 


Lumber Company 
Phillips, Wis. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” | 
HEMLOCK 


Hardwood Lumber 
Maple and Birch Flooring 





en 

















Selling Out 


Complete Double Band Mill, 
Refuse Burner, Generators, 
Pumps, Lumber Trucks, 
Locomotives, Cars,Log Load- 
ers, Rail and all incidental 
equipment. 





Sell all or any part. Write 
or wire. Available for in- j 
spection at any time, I 


J.S. Stearns Lumber Company 


Odanah, Wisconsin 
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CHOICE 7 


Thick Hardwood 


Beautiful 23,000’ 10-4 No. 1 and Better 
18,000’ 12-4 No. 1 and Better 
Bl RC »H 16,000’ 16-4 No- 1 and Better 


‘ ’ ae 2 Pa 
Soft Gray I¢lm 
100,000’ 8-4 No. 1 and Better 
21,000’ 10-4 No. 1 and Better 
34,000’ 12-4 No. 1 and Better 


All thoroly Air Dried. 


Foster-Latimer 


pment Lumber Go. ) 











~\ 


Mills at 
Pellston 
and 
Munising, 
Michigan 


Jackson 
& Tindle oo, 


Incorporated Ont. 


Maple, Elm, 
Birch, Beech, 
Basswood, 
Hemlock, 

Pine, Spruce, 
Cedar Shingles. 
Main Office: 


Sales Office: 
@€06 Murray Bidg., 
Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 








BUFFALO, N. Y. 








J. Frank Oldham 


Oldham & Brown 
Lumber Co. 


Representing 
MANUFACTURERS AND BUYERS 


PINE AND HARDWOODS 


TIMBE m6 - INDUSTRIAL STOCK— 
LATH — YARD STOCK — R. R. AND 
CAR MATERIAL— CRATING. 


Nelson P. we 





\_ 624 Whitney Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. ) 











Yellow Pine ri 


Shop Lumber 


STEAM DRIED—1”, 134”, 114”, 2” 


A good cutting grade for sash, door and finish mills, 
| et us tell you more about it. 


mil: Kentucky Lumber Co. 


Sulligent, Ala. Lexington, Ky. 




















1 LATHROP 





OAK AND | Mixed 
GUM Cars if 
Dimension Desired. 





©) LUMBER CO., Lathrop Ala.) 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance the amount of any 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition. A 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publish- 
ers, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





number of feet 
price between 








Industrial Outlook in Australia 


PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, April 1.—It is 
almost beyond human comprehension that with the 
volume of work constantly diminishing and the 
crowd of unemployed always on the increase, that 
the unions of Australia thunder forth such slogans 
as “No Reduction of Wages,” and “No Lengthen- 
ing of Hours,” and warning the powers that be 
if any serious attempt is made to do either there 
will be trouble of the gory kind that has recently 
disturbed the social order in South Africa, forget- 
ful altogether of the sequel there and its bitter 
lesson to the foolish men who were led astray. 
The slump is nowhere felt more than in the lumber 
industry of the Commonwealth, the same tale issu- 
ing from every yard—curtailment of orders and 
closing down of plants, and as if things were not 
quite bad enough, courts continue to follow the 
senseless fashion set by the Federal arbitration 
court, and grant the 44-hour week as soon as the 
old 48-hour agreements expire. 

The latest is in New South Wales, where the 
brickworkers have now been granted the shorter 
week, with the result that the employers imme- 
diately announced a rise of $1.25 per 1,000 bricks 
and warned the unions that in the present dis- 
astrous condition of the building trade there must 
follow further dismissals of men. It is estimated 
that in New South Wales alone there are 50,000 
men unemployed, and the tally grows larger daily ; 
still the lesson is not learned. There is, however, 
a gleam of hope in that industrially disaffected 


State. It has had an extreme Socialistic type of 
Government for the last three years, hanging on 


to office by the slenderest of threads, but exacting 
enormous revenue by burdensome taxation, and 
obeying the behests of the direct actionists who 
worked silently and unseen from the union head- 
quarters. Now it has been beaten at the polls, 
notwithstanding the most extravagant window 
dressing in the history of a Government, among 
other baits being a motherhood endowment, which 
contemplated adding to every mother’s income 
something for herself and each child whether she 
had a husband supporting her or not, the estimated 
total of the endowment being $10,000,000 per an- 
num, which all incomes over $50 per week were 
to be called upon to find. The State is already 
millions of pounds behind, but to ogle the voters 
to plump for labor the Government most gener- 
ously offered them millions more of money belong- 
ing to their opponents, for it is a fact that they 
do not count many supporters among those who 
earn above the union’s minimum. That’s what 
they consider British justice. 

A remarkable award is just about to be deliv- 
ered in the court of arbitration in Western Aus- 
tralia. For the first time in its history and rarely 
experienced in any Australian Court, it is about 
to award a reduction in wages. It is not much, 
but it is a departure from a Jong established cus- 
tom of always giving the unions something to go 
on with. All the railway workers of these Aus- 
tralian States, tho State servants (the railways 
all belonging to the State Governments), have the 
right to approach the arbitration courts for wage 
decisions, and this they do pretty frequently—in- 
deed as soon as the ink on one award is dry they 
throw in another plaint, and in that way the or- 
ganizers earn their big fees. They went to the 
court on a minimum of $3.42 a day; they emerge 
with a minimum of $3.28. The difference is not 
much but to the State Government, at its wits 
ends to find revenue—it has long since given up 
trying to balance its ledger—it is something to be 
thankful for, and it is a beacon of hope for the 
employers generally because it is a precedent they 
can point to when their own interests are involved. 
The fact is the cost of living in Australia is grad- 
ually falling, and the value of the pound sterling 
is now in the region of $4.25 whereas at the peak 
of high cost in 1920 it was only $3, and it is on 
this basis that this latest award is made. When 
costs of living were rising during the war and 
armistice period the unions rushed the courts on 
every possible occasion to force up wages; now 
that the costs are falling they preach new doc- 
trines—men are entitled to keep what they have 
won, that they are entitled to greater comforts, 
and more leisure in which to enjoy them. The 
fact that the factories and mills, the mines and 
the woolsheds can not dispose of their high priced 


products, and that the world is not dying for 
Australian goods, does not carry any conviction 


to these strangeminded people whose hopes and 
outlook seem to be bounded by revolution, and 
whose nostrils are constantly scenting blood and 
loot. 

Western Australia will welcome H. D. Tiemann, 
of the United States Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis., within the next few days. 


He is coming across from Melbourne, where he has 
been investigating and advising the Government of 
Victoria about dry kilns as they affect Australian 
timbers. A great program has been mapped out 
for the distinguished visitor. He is to be the guest 
of the Government and University, and leading 
sawmill men are to take him in charge and pilot 
him thru forest and mill, and keep closely in touch 
with him until he has imparted the information 
and advice they all desire. Mr. Tiemann is not 
the only citizen of the United States who is giving 
Australia the benefit of his wide knowledge. In 
a smaller way we have had a Mr. Capponi from 
the Pacific mills showing Australian lumbermen 
how to lay out their shops to the best advantage, 
and he is now in the western State performing 
that duty for one of the largest lumber firms. 


Norway’s Forests and Lumber Trade 


Norway started in the lumber export trade six 
hundred years before Columbus landed in America. 
The industry has developed until today it is one of 
the country’s most important sources of income. 
Adequate shipping facilities, careful attention to 
waste elimination and development of the planing 
mill industry to a remarkable degree of efficiency, 
supplemented by the country’s position close to the 
principal markets of the world, with ice free ports 
thruout the year, are some of the reasons for its 
important place among lumber export countries, 
according to Axel Oxholm, chief of the lumber di- 
vision of the Department of Commerce, in his latest 
special report on the lumber industry in foreign 
countries, just issued. 

The lumber problems of Norway and the United 
States are much the same, says Mr. Oxholm in 
advancing the opinion that American lumbermen 
can learn much of interest from a study of what 
the Norwegians have done and are doing to “squeeze 
all waste out of the business and to make every 
effort count.” He says the scientific utilization 
of socalled waste products is largely responsible 
for the greater profit realized by the lumbermen of 
that country in international trade. 

Knots are considered ‘artistic’ in some sections 
of Norway, due to the ingenuity of enterprising 


contractors. Use of defective materials and meth- 
ods in varnishing by Norwegian carpenters and 


painters are the most serious factors retarding 
the sale of more American lumber, says Mr. Ox- 
holm, who suggests that American lumber and 
varnish exporters get together in advocating better 
methods of polishing as a means of increasing the 
sale of both articles. 

The full report is known as Special Agents’ 
Series No. 211-—“Forest Resources, Lumber Indus- 
try and Lumber Export Trade of Norway.” Copies 
can be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
ID. C., at 30 cents each. 


*,* 

British Lumber Trade Conditions 
ENGLAND, May 1.—General business is 
becoming steadier without any outstanding fea- 
ture, There has been a large import of American 
hardwoods during the Jast month, the bulk of 
which has been placed to stock, there being little 
improvement in the market. A few whitewood and 
ash logs were imported with heavy arrivals of 
lumber, especially oak whitewood, satin walnut and 
ash. There was no import of oak logs and the 
stock is unchanged with a quiet demand. The 
stocks of wagon oak planks are slightly reduced. 
There was no improvement in the demand for 
cabinet planks. While the arrivals of boards were 
excessive, the demand for quartered oak was iD- 
active. No transactions were reported in cotton- 
wood. 

The hardwood position is best summarized as fol- 
lows: 


LONDON, 


Ash logs—Very light import, which went into 


consumption. There is a very little inquiry, and 
stocks are nil, 
Ash lumber—The large amount of lumber im- 


— is in excess of requirements. Prices are 


easier and stocks are large. 
Black walnut logs and lumber—One parcel of 
logs arrived during the month, and went into con- 
sumption. There is light demand for good logs. 
The import of lumber was moderate, and stocks 
are ample. 
Gum lumber—Arrivals have been large, 
siderably in excess of the demand. 
Hickory logs—No import of logs was re sported, 
and holdings are small but more than sufficient. 
Oak boards—The import of plain boards has been 
largely in excess of any possible requirements. 
Values are easier and stocks are heavy. There 38 
very little inquiry for quartered boards. 
Oak logs—No arrivals during the month. 
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are unchanged, and there is very little demand. 
Oak planks (cabinet)—Import has been light, 
and there is very little inquiry. 
Oak planks (coffin)—-No import or demand. 
Oak planks (wagon)—-The moderate import has 
peen more than ample for the quiet demand. 
Stocks are sufficient, and prices have eased. 
Pitch pine—Arrivals have been lighter, and con- 
sumption considerably improved. Prices are steady. 
Poplar logs—Arrivals light and demand small. 


Poplar lumber—The stocks remain more than 
ample, and the import has exceeded the demand. 


The following are the present approximate prices 
of American hardwood lumber, 1 inch in thickness: 
Per foot super. 
8d. 


Oak, quartered, PAS. ......0.08: to 10d. 
Quartered, No. 1 common...... 5d. to 54d. 
RENIN RAMI eac0ie« mbca.d os eihe i clue 644d.to 84d. 
Plain, No. 1 common.......... 44d.to 54d. 

WRHCWOOE, TAS 2caceicedevecexss Til4d. to 10'%d. 
Ny © COMING acca tuccenseess 4%4d.to 54d. 

Warnttl 10006, PAS. cc cecccsecces 814d. to 11d. 
Deeb (CANIN s (ono, 00 ool nee S86 5d. to 64d. 

Satin walnut (red gum), FAS.... 5d. to 6d. 
Ni © COMO a ceeceuavace nee 3d. to 34d. 
Sie at AED et os aw cel eco’ or ae Shes ee nis 3d. to 38d. 

YP) gs ee ee ree 54%4d.to Td. 
ING: 2. COMMON Hc x0.6:4us 65. 44-8'5.05 Bod. to 4d. 


The import of United States staves consisted of 
a few small shipments. There was little improve- 
ment in the demand and stocks are heavy. New 
Orleans 60-inch pipe staves have not been imported 
and there is little inquiry. 


. . a 

Foreign Trade Situation Hopeful 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 15.—In an effort to cor- 
rect existing misapprehension regarding the pres- 
ent condition of the country’s foreign trade, 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover last week issued a 
statement to the effect that it is nearer normal 
than that of any other principal exporting coun- 
try. Tho America’s trade has shifted somewhat 
as to commodities during the last few years, he 
declares that it has retained its total volume re- 
markably well. 

Mr. Hoover's statement follows: 

There seems to be so much popular misappre- 
hension and conflicting opinion regarding the pres- 
ent condition of our foreign trade that if may be 
desirable to call attention to a few fundamental 
factors in the situation. 

It should be pointed out, in the first place, that 
in order to form a correct opinion of the volume 
of our foreign trade we must take a prewar year 
as a basis of comparison. The tremendous in- 


crease in our foreign trade during the war could 
not have taken place under normal conditions, and 
therefore should not be taken as a starting point 
in an estimate of our present situation. As a 
matter of fact, when we consider the diminished 
purchasing capacity of the civilized world, caused 
by the war, we are not sure whether we are even 
justified in adding to our prewar level the average 
prewar normal increase to cover the period since 
the outbreak of the war. While this reservation 
may seem superfluous, there is reason to believe 
that it has not been sufficiently emphasized in some 
of the popular discussions of our foreign trade. 

On the basis of a prewar comparison we find 
that the foreign trade of the United States is 
nearer normal than the trade of the United King- 
dom, France or Germany, which are our principal 
competitors. While available figures are only ap- 
proximately comparable, owing to the fluctuations 
in price level, it is believed that they are suf- 
ficiently correct to indicate the relative advantage 
of the United States in foreign trade. If the trade 
of various countries were analyzed by commod- 
ities instead of values they would still show the 
same. In other words, the trade of the United 
States, even in times of great depression, is higher 
than our prewar level. During the last few months 
there has been a distinct revival in trade from the 
low point, and I am confident that we have little 
reason to accept the pessimistic view of our foreign 
trade future taken by many students of the ques- 
tion. 

Our trade has shifted somewhat as to com- 
modities owing to the changed economic currents, 
due to the war, but when all is said and done the 
remarkable fact stands out that we have held on. 


(eaaaaeaaaananea. 


Review of Ocean Freight Conditions 


The full cargo steamer market was slow thruout 
the week and only a limited amount of chartering 
was reported, the greater part of which was for 
grain carriers to Europe, say Lunham & Moore, 
New York ocean freight brokers, in their review of 
ocean freight conditions during the week ended 
May 13. For additional tonnage there is only a 
limited general demand from transatlantic ship- 
pers, and but few orders in any other of the vari- 
ous trades. Rates continue lacking in support, and 
in some cases they are quotably lower, due to the 
ample offerings of tonnage for all kinds of busi- 
ness. 

There was no material change in the general 
condition of the sailing vessel market, and no im- 
provement in the demand for tonnage in any of the 
offshore trades. Coastwise carriers are wanted for 
coal, lumber and other cargo, and suitable vessels 
command full market rates. Chartering was lim- 
ited and tonnage offerings moderate. 








BUSINESS CHANGES, 


INCORPORATIONS, ETC 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


CALIFORNIA. San Rafael—Jensen & Schlos- 
ser Lumber & Mill Co. sold to Hess Lumber Co., 
of Sebastopol; C. L. Burchard, representative of 
Sudden & Christensen, San Francisco, is resi- 
dent manager. 

Santa Barbara—F. L. Peery Lumber Co. sold 
to J. C. and R. T. Ambrose, formerly in lumber 
business at Fort Morgan, Colo. 

ILLINOIS. Centralia—Builders’ Lumber & 
Supply Co. succeeded by Centralia Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. Gas City—Frank S. Simons, of 
Jonesboro, who purchased half interest in Gas 
City Lumber Co. several years ago, has sold his 
interest to Loren Prickett. 

Highland—Highland Lumber 
Highland Lumber & Coal Co. 

Lynn—Lynn Lumber Co. sold to W. F. Rosser 
Lumber Co. 

IOWA. Iowa City—R. L. Dunlap Lumber & 
Coal Co. sold to Lee Nagle, of Red Oak, Iowa, 
and name of business changed to Nagle Lumber 
Co. Mr. Dunlap will engage exclusively in coal 
business under name of R. L. Dunlap Coal Co. 

Lamoni—Lynn Lumber Co. succeeded by Mid- 
west-Lamoni Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Mound City—Blaker Lumber & 
Grain Co. succeeded by Mound City Lumber & 
Grain Co. 

KENTUCKY. Cloverport—Cloverport Mill & 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Cloverport Planing 
Mill Co. 

Louisville—Alfred Struck Co. sold to Anderson 
Manufacturing Co. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—Plant of Sabine 
Lumber Co. reported for sale at Zwolle, La. 
Paul T. Sanderson, superintendent of the plant, 
will become superintendent for the company at 
Trinity, Texas. 

_ MICHIGAN. Detroit—-H. L. Hahn Lumber & 
Supply Co. changing name to H. L. Hahn Co. 
MISSOURI. MHigginsville—Lacrosse Lumber 





Co., sold to 


Co. succeeded by Leidigh Lumber Co. 

Morrison—Farmers’ Elevator Co. sold to Pro- 
ducers’ Association. 

NEW YORK. New York—J. H. Burton & Co.; 
name changed to J. H. Burton & Sons Co. (Inc.) 
ae. & C. I. Lefevre sold to Albert 
vegners, 


OHIO. Cedarville—Harry Thomas, of Jeffer- 
sonville, has purchased the Cedarville Lumber 
Yards. Ancil Wright will be in charge of yards. 

TENNESSEE. Henning—A. S. Johnston & 
Co. sold to W. E. Palmer. 

TEXAS. Dallas—Stickle Lumber Corporation; 
Peter Morse, vice president, sold interest to 
George L. Grogan, who succeeds him in that 
office. 


Tahoka—A. G. McAdams Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Cicero Smith Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Arkley—Willrich Brothers 
moving mill from Arkley on the C. C. & C., 
tailway to a new location near Chehalis. Will 


specialize in manufacture of small timbers, ties 
and cedar flume stock. 
Seattle—Smith Post Co. 
Room 9, Pier 1. 
WISCONSIN. Kenosha—Southport 
Co. sold to Brannum Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ARKANSAS. Calion—Calion Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 


moving offices to 


Lumber 


FLORIDA. ‘Tilton—Thorn-Reed Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 
GEORGIA. Quitman—Faircloth & Shore, in- 


corporated; capital, $250,000. 





IDAHO. Orofino—White Pine Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 
ILLINOIS. Chicago—Bay State Lumber Co., 


increasing capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

INDIANA. Shebyville—Shelbyville Hardwood 
Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

South Bend—Pine Wood Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $100,000. 

MAINE. Bangor—Stetson & Turner Co., in- 
corporated; to do general business in lumber 
and pulpwood; capital, $100,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Philbrick & 
Stinson Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $60,- 
000: to deal in lumber at Boston and Lakeport, 
N..2h. 

Lawrence—Plywood Tube Co., incorporated to 
manufacture and deal in veneer and plywood; 
capital, $150,000. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Babcock Box & Manu- 
facturing Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 





A Continuous Repeater 


is what every lumber’ merchandiser 
wants today. There are big possibili- 
ties for you in our 3/8” and 13/16” 


crurep OAK 


TEXTURED 


FLOORING 


It is the kind of flooring that interests 
home builders who want oak flooring 
of exceptional quality. Order L.C.L. 
or carlots with 


Tenn. Aromatic Red Cedar 
Closet Lining and Beech Flooring 


TT 





MMinnville Mfg.Co. © 


M°Minnville.Tenn. 











Oak 








We put into it quali- 
M, ty that makes it a 

\ Savorite with deal- 
ers and builders 
alike. We ship 
mixed cars oak 
flooring and 
oak lumber, 
quartered and 
plain, also Vel- 
vet “Edge” 
Flooring strips. 





“ G4 yA’ 
SAWED . 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END HATCHED OAK FLOORING 


Arkansas Oak Flooring Co.,?inc Bf. 


Arkansas 








Northern and Southern SOUTERN GUMS, 


H d d OAK, ELM, ASH, 

COTTON WOOD, 
ar woo s TFUPELO, CY: 
Weareexclusive Americansell-  RESS,NORTHERN 


BIRCH, MAPLE, 
ELM, BASSWOOD 


ing representatives for Edward 


Clark& Sons, Ltd , Toronto, Ont. 


Tru us next time. 


Charles O. Maus Lumber Co. 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 











HAND MADE 


CYPREoS 
SHINGLES 


Quality Guaranteed 


Rhem Shingle Company 
RHEMS, S. C. 


We manu- 
facture 
them in all 
sizes from 
Heart 
Stock 
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Every Business 


of consequence ought to have proper card representation. 


WIGGINS 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


are used by many of America’slargest card users 
—superiority of engraving and the con- 
venience of the book form style 
explains why. 





Send for tab 
of specimens, 
detach them 
one by one and 
observe their 
sharp edges 
and general 
excellence. 


OrEEL COMPANY 


pittse 





uRGn.® 









~ 
PLOHER OUILOIN® 
CHICASO 





The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers PlateMakers Die Embossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 
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Southern Pine 
Structural Timbers 


Our mills can fur- 
nish anything you 
need on short no- 
tice. They also cut 
large quantities of 
Railroad and Car 
Material, Heavy 
Ties, Box and 
Crating stock. 














Tell us your needs 


H. D. Foote Lumber Co. 


Alexandria, La. 

















Established EOE AE OE 

Manufacturers 

for 38 Years Ham MOND, La. 
Manufacturers of 


LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


"sal Pine 
Lumber and Timbers of Quality 


Rough Piling All Lengths 
Daily Capacity 75,000 Feet 


Soils 


Soe ie 
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— + WON ALUM ER COMPAN, 
9 LX ON ME CO! . \X 





Manufacturers 


| Short | Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 


C. H. Moore, Pres. F. G. Lock, Vice-Pres. 














G W. Law, Sec. and Treas 








Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Calcasieu Lumber 
WESTLAKE LOUISIANA 




















RUSTON, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Mille at 
GANDY, LA. 





we 


= 3 


Office, 
RUSTON, LA. 











POWELL LUMBER CO. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


MOTOR TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 


Gold by using the classified department. If you want 
to sell or want to buy, insert an advertisement in the 
‘‘Wanted and For Sale Department’”’ of the AMERICAN 
LUMBBERMAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 

















Polar Storm Sash & Screen 
capital, $100,000. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Missouri Walnut 
fuumber Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

St. Louis—Missouri Billiard Manufacturing 
Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000; to manufac- 
ture billiard tables. 

St. Louis—Richwoods Development Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000; to manufacture 
lumber. 

NEW JERSEY. Jersey City—Fulton Sash & 
Door Co,, incorporated. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—F. & B. 
incorporated. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Warsaw- 


Muskegon—Solar 
Co., incorporated; 


Weintraub, 


E. B. Hinman 


Manufacturing Co., incorporated; capital, $50,- 
000; to manufacture boxes. 
OKLAHOMA. Ardmore—Chickasaw Lumber 


Co., increasing capital to $500,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Honesdale—Waymart Lum- 


ber Co., incorporated. 
TEXAS. Grand Prairie—Atlas Wood Products 
Co., incorporated; to manufacture step ladders. 
Houston—Southern Sash & Door Co., incorpo- 
rated. 


VERMONT. Rutland—Rutland Sash & Door 
Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000. 

WASHINGTON. Centralia—Cole Post Lum- 
ber Co., of Centralia, incorporated; capital, 
$10,000. 

Olympia—Big Timber Products Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $2,000,000. 


WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Schoenwetter Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $35,000. 

Milwaukee—Schwartz Box Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000. 

Two Rivers—Two Rivers Millwork & Cabinet 
Co., increasing capital from $20,000 to $50,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Channel 
Logging Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Vancouver—Seaport Shingle Mills, incorpo- 
rated; capital, $300,000. 

ONTARIO. Wingham—C. 
corporated; capital, $80,000; 
deal in wood products. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. 
has purchased from Frank E. 
new stave mill; capacity will be 
a week. 

CALIFORNIA. Long Beach—H. Work, R. C. 
Hall and Roy Work, lumbermen of Hutchin- 
son, Kan., purchased site for yard; construction 
of building to cost approximately $75,000 is under 
way. 

FLORIDA. 
of HKinville, Fla., is 





Lloyd & Sons, in- 
to manufacture and 


Conway—J. G. Opitz, of Benton, 
Robins site for a 
four to five cars 


Gainesville—Denton Lumber Co., 
constructing lumber plant 


near Manatee; capacity to be about 75,000 feet 
per day. 
KANSAS. Wichita—J. H. Kkgstrom Lumber 


Co. Cnc.) will erect building to cost about $75,- 
000. 

MICHIGAN. Menominee—The American Rule 
& Block Co. is erecting two story warehouse; 
will manufacture yard sticks, children’s blocks, 
rulers and other wood products. 


MINNESOTA. Minneapolis — Northwestern 
Lumber & Wrecking Co. is erecting 1-story store 
building. 

OHIO. Mineral Ridge—Koch & Smith, operat- 
ing general store and retail lumber’ business, 
will erect store building. 


OREGON. Marshfield—Western Lumber Co. 
will erect building at its plant at Coal Bank In- 
let, which will more than double the output of 
battery separator boards. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The American Box 
Co., of Lynchburg, Va., will buy site and erect 
plant for manufacture of crates for shipping au- 
tomobiles; cost to be between $50,000 and $75,000. 

WASHINGTON. Hoquiam—Camps are being 
constructed in the William Boeing timber tract 
of 600,000,000 feet, 7. purchased by George 
Miller, of Everett, and J. A. Swalwell, of Seattle. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Ensley—Kelley-Duffee 
Co., recently began. 
Leeds—Grayson Lumber Co., 


Lumber 


new concern, 


ARKANSAS. Madison—Madison Lumber & 
Material Co., recently began; retail. 

CALIFORNIA. Compton—Central Lumber Co., 
new concern, 


Los Angeles—O. & H. Sash & Door Co., re- 
cently began. 
Los hme ‘les—White & Stephenson, recently 


commission lumber. 
JI. & W. CGC. Shull will open lumber 


began; 
Pasadena 
business. 


San Francisco—White & Stephenson recently 
began; commission lumber; headquarters, Los 
Angeles. 

ILLINOIS. Tinley Park—John G. Poorman re- 
cently began; manufactures incubators and 
brooders. 

INDIANA. Bedford—Goodwin-Ruble Co., re- 


retail lumber. 
Lumber Co., 


cently began; 
Indianapolis—Kaehler 
began; wholesale. 


recently 





IOWA. Cushing—Cushing Lumber Co.,  re- 
cently began; retail. : 
LOUISIANA. New Orleans—D. D. Peabody 
has organized the Pe sabody-Greenlee Co. for 


handling turpentine and rosin and has opened 
offices in Whitney-Central Building. 


MARYLAND. 3altimore—George B. Jobson 
recently began; wholesale lumber. 
MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Albert A. Elsey 


formerly associated with the Rutherford- Gilles. 
pie Lumber Co., of Detroit, announces organiza- 
tion of the A. A. Elsen Lumber Co. to conduct a 
wholesale and commission lumber business with 
offices at 485-436 Kelsey Building. 
MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—F. H. 
cently began; wholesale lumber. 
Pipestone—Penticoff Manufacturing Co., re- 
cently began to manufacture kitchem cabinets. 
MISSISSIPPI. Louisville—Mississippi Mills 
Co., recently began; wholesale hardwood lumber 
business. 
MISSOURI. Holden—Clark Lumber 
Kansas City, will open branch here. 
NEW YORK. New York—Sterling Lumber 
o., of Philadelphia, opening office at 8530 Madi- 
son Avenue. 
OHIO. Middlepoint—Ringwald & #wamons, re- 
cently began; retail lumber. 


Carter re- 


Co.. of 


OREGON. Marshfield—Coos Pole & Pile Co., 
recently began. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Eldred—-G. 6. Samith start- 


ing new planing mill. 
Ellwood City—Circle 
gan. 
TENNESSEE. Springfield—T. lL. 
Sons recently began; retail. 
TEXAS. Floydada—Floyd County Lenaber Co. 
decreasing capital from $200,000 to $126,000. 


Lumber Ce., recently be- 


Herbert & 


VIRGINIA. Newport News—Beges WLumber 
Co., recently began. 
WASHINGTON. Everett —Gardner Bay Lum- 


ber Co., recently began. 


CASUALTIES 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—-dJames  H. 
Hardy, loss by fire in lumber yard, $36,000. 


DELAWARE. Milford—N. B. Dewaing, loss 
by fire, $12,000. 
IOWA. Jolley--Standard Lumber Ce. tost en- 


tire plant by fire; loss, $30,000; will rebuild at 


once; headquarters, Dubuque, Iowa. 
KENTUCKY. Jackson—Plant of Jackson 
Lumber & Supply Co. was destroyed by fire Sun- 
day night, May 14; loss, $125,000; wil probably 
be rebuilt. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Lowell 
gent Lumber Co., loss by fire. 


Davis & Sar- 


MICHIGAN. Benton Harbor—Bask & Wright, 
loss by fire. 
NEBRASKA. Cedar Creek—Shed@ at Paul 


Roberts lumber yard destroyed by fire; loss re- 
ported as $25,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Paterson—P. S. Wan Kirk 
Co., loss by fire; yard destroyed and 5,000,000 
feet of lumber burned. 

WASHINGTON. Harding -— Wheeler- Reese 
Lumber Co., plant damaged by fire with 750,000 
feet of lumber « complete loss; estimated loss, 
$25,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Herndon—Guyaa Lamber 
Co.; planing mill destroyed by fire. 

WISCONSIN. Packwaukee—Keloge 
(‘o., loss by fire, $25,000. 


Lumber 


HYMENEAL 


SIMPSON-TOPPING. Mr. and 
Topping, of Terre Haute, [nd., announce the 
marriage of their daughter Lucile to John Milton 
Simpson, of Vincennes, Ind., on May 16, at Terre 
Haute. Mr. and Mrs. Simpson will be at home 
after June 15 at their residence on Ola Orchard 
Road, Vincennes. 


Mes. Wilbur 


Robert W. 


ADAIR-FOSTER. Adair, of the 
Burton-Beebe Lumber Co., of Seattle. Wash... 
and Miss Anne Patricia Foster, of Curtisville, 


Pa., were married in St. James Cathedral, Seat- 
tle, on May 11 in the presence of relatives and 
close personal friends. Mr. and Mrs. Adair have 
gone to Vancouver [sland for their honeymoon 
The marriage was the culmination of a romance 
dating from Miss Foster’s visit to Victoria about 
«a year ago. Mr. Adair is well known among 
west Coast lumbermen hi: uving been buyer for the 
Burton-Beebe Lumber Co. since its organizution 
in May, 1920. Previously he was connected with 
the Washington Cedar & Fir Products Co., and 


with the Puget Sound Mills & Timber Co., § at 
Port Angeles. He is a native of Astoria, Ore. 
During the war he was with the Fifteenth Cav- 


Mexican border, and later in France 


alry on the 
officer in the Marseilles section. 


was athletic 
(PRPS SSSS ESE SEE SE SZ) 

QUEBRACHO, A HEAVY and fine grained wood 

found in several South American countries, ' 

used for furniture and interior finish, but ts 


vreatest value lies in a extraet derived ther 
from whieh is used in tanning high grade 


leathers, 
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COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Hardwood orders from manufacturing 


May 1L5. 
lines are coming in better. 
best buyers, however. Railroads are showing a 
tendency to enter the market. Southern pine 
prices on practically all items are advancing, Build- 
ing operations appear more active. 

F. B. Pryor, sales manager of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., reports a steady demand for hard- 


Retailers are still the 


woods, retailers being the best customers. Auto- 
mobile and box factories are buying better. Prices 


are strong. The better grades of hardwoods, espe- 
cially oak and poplar, are scarcer. 

J. S. MeVey, president of the Central West Coal 
& Lumber Co., left early in May on an inspection 
trip to the eompany’s mill at Jackson, Ala. 

G. W. Foster, head of the Foster Lumber Co., 
Columbus, reports a stronger market for shingles 
as well as all kinds of southern pine stocks. 

D. W. Kerr, of the D. W. Kerr Lumber Co., left 
recently on a two weeks’ trip thru the pine sec- 
tions of the South. 

J. M. Thompson, manager of the Capital Hard- 
wood Co., reports things rather quiet at this plant. 
Logs have mot been coming in very well. 

W. L. Whitacre, head of the W. L. Whitacre 
Lumber Co, and Jesse Twigg, representing the 
Teachout Sash, Door & Glass Co., went on the first 
trade towr under the auspices of the Columbus 
Manufacturers’ & Jobbers’ Association, covering 
southeastern and southern Ohio. W. L. Whitacre 
reports @ stronger market for all items of south- 
er pine. Retailers are now placing orders for 
immediate shipment. 

M. W. Stark, of the American Column & Lumber 
Co., reports hardwood orders coming in steadily 
and prices firm. E. M. Stark was called to Chicago 
on business recently. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


May kea.—A steadily increasing demand for hard- 
woods has prevailed during the first half of May. 
The shortage in high grade stocks is becoming more 
acute and in some instances mills are shipping 
green stoek to relieve their trade. The automo- 
bile industry is buying in larger quantities and 
building interests have increased their purchases 
appreciably. Flooring manufacturers are picking 
up all available dry stocks of maple. The maple 
flooring industry is receiving a large volume of 
business and prospects are very bright. Desirable 
stocks are greatly oversold and items that have 
been slow ta move are being reduced materially. 
All sawmills in this section are operating to full 
capacity and preparations are being made to carry 
on logging eperations during the summer months, 
80 prospeets are encouraging for a large output 
this veer. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


May 16. Where is report of steps being taken 
by the managers of barge canal fleets to receive 
lumber that has come thru the Panama Canal from 
the Pacific coast. Some of it has been shipped to 
Way points in this State already, and it is ex- 
pected to reach Buffalo, and possibly a little fur- 
ther away. The barge managers are willing to 
make a low rate, as they get much less freight 
westbound than eastbound, often coming light en- 
tirely. Some local lumbermen fancy the idea, as 
they say it will tend to hold down prices on south- 
ern pine and perhaps hemlock, with which Pacifie 
coast fir of lower grades can compete. 

It is understood that the reversal of the decision 
of Justice Pooley affecting the indictments of the 
Buffalo sand, gravel and brick companies directly, 
and certain lumber retailers consequently, leaves 
the whole question at a standstill again. A lum 
herman says that District Attorney Moore was 
preparing to call the cases for trial, but he rather 
supposes now that he will wait for a decision on 
appeal. 

C. W. Baldy, who has been a member of the local 
lumber trade here for years, has taken a position 
48 traveling representative of the Yellow Poplar 
Lumber Co., New York. 

Arthur Yeager, of the Yeager Lumber Co., is 
spending two or three weeks calling on the eastern 
trade. 

C,. EB. Kelsey, of the Kelsey Hardwood Co., North 
Tonawanda, and A. A. Mason, of the Buffalo trade, 
— spending several days at their mill in Andover, 
Fe. 2 


Gansos Depew, president of the Western New 
York Golf Association, has received assurances 
that a number of the best golf players in the coun- 
'ry will be here to take part in the open golf 
champtenskép im August. He has for many weeks 





been corresponding with golf celebrities 
country and abroad. 

The speaker at the meeting of the Buffalo Lum- 
ber Exchange on May 12 was David Adie, who 
lately became manager of the local Charity Organ- 
ization Society. His talk was on ‘Good Citizen- 
ship’ and was much enjoyed. 

R. F. Kreinheder, president of the Standard 
Hardwood Lumber Co., will leave next week for a 
two weeks’ fishing trip at Lake Temagami, Can- 
uda, where he has been regularly for a number of 
years during the fishing season. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


May 16.-—Prices continue to advance, with city 
demand holding up and country trade again becom- 
ing active. Hemlock, southern pine, northern and 
western pine, west Coast fir and sap gum are in 
good demand at higher prices. Hemlock sales 
show a large increase for the first half of May over 
the last half of April. All common construction 
lumber and hardwood flooring are active. Lower 
grade hardwoods are slow. Birch shows lower 
sales for the week ; basswood is weak, soft elm, soft 
maple and rock elm move slowly, along with a slug- 
gish trade in red gum. Hemlock lath prices are 
unchanged and the demand is only fair. Sales of 
Nos. 1 and 2 boards are good, No. 3 boards are 
moving fairly well, and Nos. 4 and 5 boards are 
rather slow. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


May 15.—Industrially speaking, the demand for 
hardwoods is a little more active. Distributers 
here say the local furniture and box factories and 
the furniture factories at Shelbyville and in nearby 
cities are busier than they have been for some 
months. Prices are firm. Distributers say the 
demand now coming from the construction interests 
thru the retail dealers represents actual consump- 
tion. Most flooring and interior finish factories 
ure yet working overtime, but with other lines 
there appears to be a little reaction from the early 
demand. Veneer plants here report a good busi- 
ness, with prices steady. Oak and red gum con- 
tinue to be the favorites, but hard maple has come 
into favor recently as a flooring material. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


May 16.—The Mississippi River is falling rap- 
idly at Memphis and it is down to flood stage as 
far south as Greenville, Miss. Lumbermen with 
interests in Mississippi, Arkansas and Louisiana 
are breathing far more freely. In the territory 
tributary to Memphis, it is suggested that logging 
may be started within the next two or three weeks. 
It is not believed, however, that much will be ac- 
complished in southern Mississippi, southeastern 
Arkansas and northern Louisiana, where the bulk 
of the hardwood timber supply is found, before the 
middle of June, at the earliest. Flood waters are 
disappearing somewhat more rapidly than antici- 
pated. 

Tomorrow thru train service will be resumed 
over the Memphis-Marianna cut-off on the Missouri 
Pacific system. South of Helena, however, on the 
Memphis, Helena & Louisiana line of the Missouri 
Pacific system, the tracks are covered with water 
and most of the private logging railroads are still 
covered, 

The Valley Log Loading Co. is loading a few logs 
on the main and branch lines of the Yazoo & Mis- 
sissippi Valley railroad. It has recently made a 
drastic cut in its charges, as announced in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

The hardwood market is showing increased ac- 
tivity. Plain oak, which is in such active call 
from flooring manufacturers, is now being sold on 
the basis of approximately $50 for No. 1 
common. Some owners are holding for $60. Thick 
elm has advanced sharply. Auto makers have been 


in this 


buying gum and cottonwood in considerable vol- 
ume, and have been buying more ash _ recently. 


suilding trade interests, other than flooring manu- 
facturers, are reported good buyers of oak, poplar, 
cypress and gum. These woods are all showing 
vreater strength. Furniture interests are increas- 
ing their purchases somewhat. The railroads are 
placing orders for a great many new cars, and 
also for the repair of vast numbers of old ones. 
Some export demand is reported. Altogether, con- 
suming interests are more anxious for lumber than 
for a very long while. Stocks are rapidly decreas- 
ing. It is emphasized that when stocks begin to 
reflect the absence of production incident to flood 
conditions, the market is likely to be very strong. 

The American Car & Foundry Co.. at Memphis 
has secured one-half of the order of the Southern 
railway for three thousand new cars, It has 
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Yellow Pine 


Long Joists 
Factory Flooring 
Dimension 
Flooring 

Finish 

Drop Siding 
Boards 

Shiplap 


Southern Hardwoods 


ALL GRADES AND THICKNESSES 


Concentration 
Yards and 
Dressing Plants 
Meridian, Miss. 
Lisman, Ala. 


&— MILLS ~~ 
No. 1 Meridian, Miss. (Pine) 
No. 2 Lisman, Ala. (Pine) 
No. 3 West King, Miss. (Hardwoods) 
No. 4 Beatrice, Miss. (Pine) 
No. 5 Pachuta, Miss. (Hardwoods) 
No. 6 Shubuta, Miss. (Pine) 


Address all inquiries te 


C. L. Gray Lumber Co. 


Meridian, Miss. 
Members: So. Pine Assn., American Wholesale 
L Lbr. Assn., and Natl. Hardwood Assa. - 





















4x4 to 
18x18—10 to 70 ft. 
Rough or Sized 
3” and 4” Ceiling and 
Flooring, No. 116 Siding, 
Moulding, etc.,in all grades. 





2x6, S4S 
4 to 24 Ft. 


Williams Yellow Pine Co. 


POPLARVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 








1 FLORIDA 
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Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shinégles 


Fr our high grade dressed stock-~ 
‘* Ask the Wholesaler ** 


, ‘The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY FLORIDA 
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Gummer Gypress Go. } 
Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


LUMBER 
Cypress 





Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New Yerk City 
Bisa 
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“Sumter Service” 
is Prompt Service 


Just the service you 
need during the build- 
ing season to keep your 
stocks up to customers’ 
demands. You won't 
have to keep your custo- 
mers waiting when you 
order 


SHORTLEAF PINE 


Our lumber is noted for its 
soft texture, light weight and 
perfect milling. Try us on 
finish, ceiling, siding, flooring, 
mouldings, dimension, lath or 
boards. Nothing over 16 feet. 
Straight or mixed cars. 


Write us for quotations. 


The 
Sumter Lumber Co. 


LECTRIC MILLS, MISS. 


D. H. FORESMAN, N. NICHOLSON 
Gen’! Mgr. Ass’t Mgr. 














ie 
( sHORTLEAF 


Band Sawed, 
Steam Kiln Dried 
and Soda Dipped. 


We invite your future inquiries and 
orders. Daily Capacity, 125,000 Ft. 


COLUMBUS 


LUMBER COMPANY 








SL CINS, COLUMBUS, MISSISSIPPI 
<r F. McCullough, Gen’l. Mgr. M.D. Thomason, Ass’t Mgr. 





LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelleu facilities for negotiating ocean freight 
contracts and effecting quickest dispatch from sea- 
board. We handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipments 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
Were awarded highest GRAND PRIZE 
i eemnnetnaemenmnenianmma 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 


honors Panama - Pacific 
international Exposition 








enough business in sight now to justify maximum 
operations for four or five months. 

Pacific coast shingles, handled via the Panama 
Canal to New Orleans, La., where they are deliv- 
ered to the Federal barge line, are reaching Mem- 
phis. The rate to Memphis is 75 cents by the all- 
water route, as against 90 cents for the all-rail or 
transcontinental route. The Kraus Bros. Lumber 
Co., of New Orleans, is looking after the sale of 
these shingles. The Tri-State Traffic Association 
is handling trans-shipments from Memphis to in- 
terior points. 

Rk. M. Carrier, president of the American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association and head of the 
Carrier Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Sardis, Miss., 
suffered a broken arm last Friday when the motor 
car on which he was riding ran off the track on a 
trestle on the Sardis Delta railroad. M. B. Cooper, 
his assistant, and General Manager Swango, of the 
railroad, were with him, but they escaped injury. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


May 16.—Demand for southern pine lumber, 
hardwood flooring and all building material is very 
keen, and there is a very fair demand for general 
hardwoods and veneers. Plain oak, poplar, gum 
and ash are all moving fairly well. Jobbers are 
buying steadily, the box plants are more active, 
and planers and retailers are taking larger quan- 
tities. Louisville hardwood concerns quote inch 
stock: Oak, quartered, FAS, $140; common, $70; 
plain, $110 and $55; poplar, $110, $80 and $50; 





quartered red gum, $115 and $70; plain red, $100 
and $62.50; sap gum, $45 and $31; walnut, $235, 
$150 and $100; ash, $90 and $45. 

Starting this week the Louisville Hardwood Club 
will hold its weekly meetings at the Devil’s 
Kitchen, a roadhouse a few miles from the city, 
instead of in the hotels and clubs. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


May 16.—Prices on hemlock have advanced $2 
to $3, and sales have been made on that basis, 
according to local mills. It is expected that prices 
will advance still further, due to scarcity of dry 
stock, 

sark peeling has started at the camps of the 
Langlade Lumber Co., and men are being placed 
as fast as possible. Heavy rains last week made 
it possible to start peeling early this year. The 
Yawkey-Pissell Lumber Co., of White Lake, has 
also started, dnd will peel the usual amount this 


EW ANSVILLE, IND. 


May 15.—The demand for hardwoods is gradu- 
ally increasing. Retail stocks are none too heavy, 
Prices held firm and on some grades have a tend- 
ency to advance. Wood consuming plants are be- 
ing operated on an increased schedule and furni- 
ture plants and other industries are in the market 
for more lumber. Box business shows an increase, 
Tight and slack cooperage is rather sluggish. 








TACOMA, WASH. 


May 13.—Lumber congestion at Tacoma is to 
be relieved by the construction of an addition to 


Pier No. 1 of the port docks. More than 8,000,000 
feet of lumber is awaiting shipment. Steamship 
lines doing business to the Orient have agreed to 
absorb half the wharfage charge at the Puget 
Sound ports and the recent advances in wharfage 
rates will not be paid by the lumber shippers. 

Lumber carriers at the Tacoma docks during 
last week included the following: For the Atlantic 
coast—Henry S. Groves, at the Tidewater mill; 
Louis Luckenback, at St. Paul mill. For Cali- 
fornia—San Diego, at Puget Sound mill; Santa 
Inez, at Tidewater mill; Muckilteo, at Oregon- 
Washington dock; Tiverton, at Defiance mill, and 
Port Angeles and Frank D. Stout, at port dock. 
For Europe—Kinderdijk, at port dock, and St. 
Louis at terminal dock. 

The railroads are preparing for a tremendous 
business this summer and are spending large sums 


on new equipment, according to Ralph Budd, 
president of the Great Northern railway, who 


visited Tacoma this week. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. has com- 
pleted the electrification of Mill B. New machin- 
ery has been installed and the mill will begin opera- 
tions next week. The new Mill C, which is almost 
completed, will be started during the week and 
will be cutting at capacity before the end of the 
month. Mill C will have a capacity of 200,000 
feet a day. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


May 13.—The lumber business as a whole in the 
Pacific Northwest is in a decidedly flourishing con- 
dition with orders coming in big volume from prac- 
tically all consuming quarters. Most of the larger 
mills have now resumed operations and a great 
many of the smaller mills are showing activity 
again after a long shutdown. It is gleaned from 
various sources that there are in sight orders for 
60,000,000 feet of car and railroad material in 
addition to the large orders already placed by the 
rail transportation companies; and besides this 
there is a strong demand for general building and 
industrial material. One wholesaler said today he 
had experienced great difficulty in placing an order 
for a carload of drop siding and other instances are 
revealed daily, illustrating the difficulty of buying 
—an exact reversal of conditions a month or so 
ago. 

S. P. Johns, jr., district sales manager for the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., whose headquarters are at 
Snoqualmie Falls, Wash., was in Portland today 
calling on the trade, and he testified to business 
being active, beth in fir and-pine. 

Hi. P. Howard, sales manager for the Hammond 
Lumber Co., said that his company is receiving 
about all the orders the company’s plants have 
facilities for handling and that most mills seem 
to be pretty well booked up for the next thirty or 
forty days. 

It was reported today the big plant of the Mon- 
arch Lumber Co. will probably resume operation 
June 1 after a long shutdown. From North, Ore., 
came the report that the plant of the North Bend 


Mill & Timber Co. is now operating two shifts to 
keep pace with new business. 

Logging operations, delayed to an unusually late 
date, are now in full swing in the Columbia River 
district, and indications are that there will be 
only a very short vacation for the Fourth of July 
celebration. A shortage of logs is regarded im- 
minent unless a good surplus is built up during 
the summer, for there is very little carry-over 
stock in the water. 

Elmer Xanten has opened a lumber sales office in 
the Northwestern Bank Building. He was _ for- 
merly associated with James Sayre in the Yeon 
Building, where Mr. Sayre is continuing the busi- 
ness. 

W. R. Ward has opened a wholesale lumber and 
shingle office in the Northwestern Bank Building 
and is already doing a good business. While spe- 
cializing in local trade, that is selling to planing 
mills and other woodworking factories, he is also 
building up a good rail business. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


May 13.—There is a healthy demand for lumber 
of all kinds and prices are being well maintained 
by wholesalers and manufacturers. Local retail- 
ers find business holding up well despite the 
strike of the bricklayers and plumbers. Many 
wooden buildings are being erected in the city and 
surrounding territory and lumber is moving stead- 
ily. Receipts of Douglas fir and redwood by water 
have been fair and rail shipments from the North 
are coming thru promptly, altho there is a scarcity 
of clears. San Francisco commission men and mill 
agents have numerous inquiries. 

Ixport business is holding up pretty well, tak- 
ing everything into consideration, but the volume 
is below normal. While the Japanese demand 
which was a big feature last year, has fallen off 
considerably, there are predictions that there will 


be an increase in buying during the year, but 
there is little business. Australian business is 


light and the West Coast of South America is 
taking occasional cargoes of Douglas fir. The 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., this city, 
sold 14,000,000 feet during the week. Australia, 
Japan, China and the West Coast of South America 
were the principal destinations of the orders. 
Douglas fir mills in the North are booked ahead 
for thirty days. The Redwood Export Co., this 
city, sold 2,000,000 feet for Australia, during the 
week and is making shipments on old orders. 

P. C. MeNevin, of the sales department of the 
Pacific Lumber Co., with headquarters in Chicago, 
is visiting the San Francisco office and finds a 
growing demand for redwood. There is a good 
demand for lumber in the eastern cities, with the 
country districts a little bit slow. 

James Danaher, jr., assistant general manager 
of the Michigan-California Lumber Co., states that 
the mill at Pino Grande, which started up for the 
season May 6, is making a good cut altho there 
has been more snow. A contract has just been 
closed for five dry kilns to be installed at Camino. 

Walter S. Johnson, president of Tarter, Webster 
& Johnson, this city, has been successful in his 
efforts to end the strike in the box factory of the 
Associated Lumber & Box Co. at Dorris. Opera- 
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tions were resumed May 8, with one 9-hour shift. 
The company is taking on shook business again and 
getting a little better prices, 

The Red River Lumber Co., this city, has been 
making heavy sales of white and sugar pine dur- 
ing the last two weeks, unfilled orders on the 
books having increased from 14,000,000 to 26,000,- 
000 feet. 

The Hutchinson Lumber Co., of Oroville, has 
completed the 17-mile branch railroad from Bid- 
well Bar on the Western Pacific to the timber 
near Mooretown and logs are now being hauled 
to the mill where a cut of 60,000,000 feet or more 
is expected this season. 

The Hammond Lumber Co., this city, is making 
about a normal cut of redwood at the large mill 
at Eureka and is making good shipments to the 
California market as well as some eastern ship- 
ments. The Douglas fir mill at Astoria, Ore., is 
running as usual and keeping several vessels busy 
making shipments. 

EE. A. Blocklinger, head of the Dorris Lumber & 
30x Co., has been visiting the plant at Dorris, 
where operations were resumed May 8, with a 9- 
hour day, breaking the strike. He will go to Chil- 
oquin where the logging railroad is being com- 
pleted. ‘The Chiloquin Lumber Co.’s white pine 
mill is ready to start up as soon as conditions are 
right. ; 

J. M. White, general manager of the Weed 
Lumber Co., who visited the city office during the 
week, reported the strike practically broken and 
a large force of men working in the mill and 
factories. Stocks of dry lumber are broken. 

BE. H. Cox, vice president and general manager of 
the Sugar Pine Lumber Co., has returned from a 
trip to the site of the new mill near Fresno. The 
concrete footings for the foundation of the plant 
are being put in. Track laying has been com- 
pleted on the 414-mile railroad connecting the site 
with the Southern Pacific branch. j 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city, have 
been making large sales of Douglas fir the last 
sixty days and have orders booked ahead to keep 
their fleet of steam schooners working to capacity 
for thirty days. 

The Hart-Wood Lumber Co., this city, has a good 
demand for Douglas fir and is operating its en- 
tire fleet of six steam schooners, shipping prin- 
cipally to San Pedro. Both the Quinault mill and 
the Hart-Wood mill at Raymond, Wash., are in 
operation. The San Francisco yard is doing a 
good business, 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


May 13.—The Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lum- 
bermen, in a brief survey of conditions in the 
lumber industry for the Spokane and Coeur 
d’Alene districts, report that 6,573 men were em- 
ployed on May 10 and paint a cheering picture. 
The report reads: 

“Shipments for the last four weeks are in ad- 
vance of any equal period since 1920. A larger 
volume is going into the middle western farm sec- 
tion than was expected. Some companies report 
sufficient bookings to carry them over the summer 
lull. Practically every major operation is running 
at least ome shift. Logging operations will be 
slightly below normal but much above the 1921 
run. 

“In. logging the Rutledge Timber Co. expects to 
operate three railroad camps and two river camps. 
Camp 16 is now opening, Camp 17 will open be- 
fore May 15 and other camps will start as soon as 
the three to five feet of snow on the upper levels 
will permit. A construction camp out from 
Clarkia is now starting: The Blackwell Lumber 
Co. has opened one camp at Tyson Creek and 
the Winton Lumber Co. is operating on Emerald 
Creek. The Potlatch Lumber Co. is also operat- 
ing one camp. The Humbird Lumber Co. has one 
construction camp running and expects to have 
four camps in operation before the end of the 
month. River camps for the drive on the St. 
Joe have been established at St. Maries, Idaho.’ 

Changes noted since the April report are that 
the Bonners Ferry Lumber Co. is operating a night 
shift and also the Humbird Lumber Co. at both 
the Sandpoint and Kootenai mills has started a 
night shift. The Potlatch Lumber Co. which 
started one shift the first of the month is to add 
a night shift May 15 and also to start the mill 
at Elk River, Idaho, which is now in readiness for 
operation. The Phoenix Mill Co. has started one 
shift at its mill here in Spokane and the Winslow 
Lumber Co. at Orin is running one shift. 

The report continues: ‘There is some competi- 
tion for skilled men in the mills. Common labor 
is still plentiful. Experienced woodsmen are 
rather scarce because of the extensive road build- 
ing and construction work now in progress which 
have drawn considerable numbers from the woods. 
Inland Empire common labor wages have advanced 
49 cents a day or $2.80 an 8-hour day as against 
$2.40 a month ago. Two companies are reported 
to have started 9-hour camps with varying de- 
grees of success. It is not considered likely that 


more than eight hours will be worked this sum- 
mer.” 

The plant of the Western Pine Manufacturing 
Co., which occupies six city blocks at Astor and 
Jackson streets in Spokane, has been purchased 
from the McGoldrick Lumber Co. by Grant Dixon, 
president of the Exchange Lumber Co. and group 
of associates, for a consideration understood to 
have been in the neighborhood of $100,000. The 
property is being put in condition to operate after 
a long period of idleness. It was first run as a 
sash and door factory and for other millwork by 
the Washington Mill Co., then was taken over 
by the Western Pine Manufacturing Co., a com- 
pany which elected voluntarily to liquidate and 
go out of the business. 

C. M. Crego, its manager with that company will 
handle it for the new operators. The plant is the 
largest lumber manufacturing plant in the Inland 
Empire and has variously employed from fifty to 
250 men in past operations. “The reopening of the 
Western Pine plant will mean much to Spokane,” 
said J. P. McGoldrick, president of the McGold- 
rick Lumber Co., in discussing the sale, ‘The plant 
is equipped to handle a large lumber remanufac- 
turing business and is well located for such an in- 
dustry.” 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


May 13.—There has been a decided improvement 
in the lumber and shingle business during the last 
week. Prices have strengthened. The _ shingle 
market is in a much better condition, prices having 
advanced and the orders booked have made it 
necessary for a number of the mills to put on an 
extra shift. 

The Coal Creek Lumber Co., Chehalis, is putting 
on a night shift to take care of the increased busi- 
ness booked during the last thirty days. Carl 

srown, manager, reports conditions much improved 
and that his company is specializing on car mate- 
rials. 

The B. & B. Shingle Co., of Winlock, is running 
an extra shift at its plant. The concern reports 
a substantial increase in shingle prices, and with 
orders booked ahead for several weeks, it has been 
found necessary to increase production. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


May 13.—Production at west Coast mills for 
the weck ended May 6 mounted to the impressive 
total of 84,570,028 feet. During the same inter- 
val, orders climbed to 95,915,471 feet, and ship- 
ments touched 83,773,137 feet. Production was 
2 percent above normal; orders, 13 percent above 
production, and shipments 13 percent below orders, 
or practically a stand-off for production. It is 
notable that the record for the week marks the 
first time in more than two years when production 
has exceeded normal, the last previous date hav- 
ing been in April, 1920, when the cut was 1 percent 
above, 

These are the days when the wholesaler finds 
business pretty tough sledding. Fir prices are ad- 
vancing, with the Coast generally a little ahead of 
the Past, and the East trying to catch up. Buy- 
ing has become tight. For the last eight weeks 
sales have averaged 12% percent more than the 
cut. Specified lengths are a bad stumbling block. 
Experienced lumbermen are remarking that they 
have never seen shipments so slow. 

A study of the record of unfilled orders since 
the first of the year is interesting. The figures, 
as compiled from the records of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, are: 


Date Domestic Export Rail 

1921— M Ft. f Ft. Cars 

Pe SNe uke bee eeke 91,430 91,255 3,902 
1922 

Feb. egadue twa cans 88,548 98,451 4,257 

|. SP ee 102,651 93.793 4,121 

Da wecas aaeauund 104,468 91,629 4,287 

yy Pere eee 98,703 91.480 4,566 

MOM, Radvnscuscecwas 89,559 95.496 4,341 

Gawwdaedsaewae 87,932 89,573 4,753 

Ras oc dacaa memanee 82,290 80,441 4,829 

Per eer er ee 86,066 73,189 5,407 

ye ea 93.643 66,052 5,506 

Bet  Gisccscsusncdes 87,885 55.484 5,667 

i Pe eee 5,171 72,044 5,795 

[eee err ere 93,545 68,390 5,904 

yr eer ee Ss 94.587 77.155 5,998 

J ae Seer rrr re 97,204 82,136 5,988 

RO vcccudasne wen 104,241 81.847 6,636 


In the domestic column, representing the Cali- 
fornia and intercoastal trade, the slump beginning 
Feb. 22 was due to lack of demand in California, 
reaching the low point March 15. From that time 
until the present the volume has been consistently 
increasing, and is now about 13,000,000 feet above 
the total for the beginning of the year. 

In the export column, Japanese business is re- 
flected in the drop from approximately 91,000,000 
feet Jan. 1 to 55,000,000 feet April 5. Altho the 
Oriental market is lethargic, business today has 
climbed back to 81,800,000 feet, as compared with 
91,200,000 Jan. 1. 

Car orders, aside from a few variations, have 
been advancing consistently, being now repre- 
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Two by Fours 


Dress S4S Standard and % Scant 
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Shortiear Yellow Pine 
ALSO OAK CROSSTIES 


McRae Lumber Company 
CORINTH. MISSISSIPPI 








Pocahontas Lumber Co. 
CORINTH, MISSISSIPPI 
Specialists in Two by Fours 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Tishomingo, Miss. 
and Lynn, Ala. 


L. F. GARRETT, Owner and Manager 
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Builders of Trade 


for lumber dealers are those products 
plainly stamped with the manufac- 
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Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 
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quantity 


Let ‘‘ Electric Brand’’ products help 
you build business and bring repeat 
orders. 


Write for prices on straight or mixed car. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 
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WASHINGTON 
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for attractive offers. 
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West Coast Hemlock, 
Round Edge Base, 

$5.00 over Rail B List. 
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518 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
706 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 
P.O. Box 774, Omaha 
P.O. Box 1187, Fargo, N. D. 
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Price postpaid, $1.00. 
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sented by 6,636, as compared with 38,902 for the 
opening of the year, altho mills are disinclined to 
accept orders. 

The West Coast Association weekly review shows 
that 32 percent of all new business was for water 
delivery, amounting to 80,335,471 feet. Of that 
total 22,261,958 feet will move coastwise or inter- 
coastal, and 8,073,513 feet will move export. New 
business for delivery by rail amounted to 2,186 
cars. Of the week’s shipments, 25,813,137 feet, 
or 31 percent, moved by water; and of that total 
18,709,487 feet was domestic and 7,103,650 feet 
offshore. Rail shipments amounted to 1,932 cars. 
Unfilled domestic cargo orders total 104,241,098 
feet, and unfilled export orders 81,847,819 feet. 

Production for eighteen weeks was 1,403,558,197 
feet; new business, 1,407,232,232 feet; and ship- 
ments, 1,338,047,191 feet. Up to the present 
moment, therefore, the cut and the sales are run- 
ning neck-and-neck, with shipments lagging a little. 

Advices from W. M. Lalor, representative of the 
acific Coast Shippers’ Association at Minnesota 
Transfer, state that May 8 shingle storage there 
had reached the lowest point in five years. 

George A. Hoene, formerly sales manager of the 
International Lumber Co., at International Falls, 
Minn., and now vice president of the Acme Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., Chicago, is in Seattle on his 
initial trip to the Coast. 

Alvin Schwager, vice president of the Nettle- 
ton Lumber Co., is president of the Seattle Gun 
Club. At a recent shoot in Seattle he broke 46 
birds out of 50, altho a high wind was blowing, 
and consistently topped the score, his nearest com- 
petitor breaking 45. At a meet held by the Ta- 
coma Gun Club he averaged 97% percent. There 
were ninety participants. 

Joe Nichols, a well known lumber dealer of 
Peoria, I1l., is visiting the West Coast, and while 
in Seattle has been talking ‘old times’ with Lou 
R. Fifer, with whom he was closely associated 
some years ago. 

D. V. O’Brien, head of the red cedar department 
of Carstens & Earles, displayed the qualities of a 
presiding chairman at this week’s luncheon of 
shingle manufacturers and_ wholesalers. The 
opinion was expressed during the discussion that 
the cedar market this season was apparently 
destined to respond closely to the fir market. 

Sherman L. Johnson, of the Washington Cedar 
& Fir Products Co., officiated as chairman of the 
wholesalers’ luncheon Thursday. The discussion 
assumed a wide range, dealing particularly with 
the highly competitive conditions within the in- 
dustry and the difficulty experienced by wholesalers 
in placing orders on the present rising market. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


May 13.—The current week’s local cargo market 
shows strength over that of last week. For No. 1 
merchantable some mills are asking $23 flat, ship’s 
tackle. Rough green clears are quoted around $48, 
and shingles are still held at $3.50 and are re- 
ported to be very firm at that. Available vessel 
space seems to keep pace with current require- 
ments and no unsold arrivals are noted. 

To the night of May 10 thirty-one cargoes were 
reported entered, twenty-six with fir and five with 
redwood. The capacity of the fir boats was 29,- 
800,000 feet and that of the redwood carriers 
2,900,000 feet. The Charles R. McCormick Lumber 
Co. has loaded for Los Angeles Harbor at north- 
ern ports the freighter Steel Ranger with 2,299,- 
637 feet of lumber. This shipment is said by local 
shipping men to constitute a new record. 

KEK. J. Stanton & Son and the Western Hardwood 
Lumber Co. have just received consignments of 
hardwoods from the Philippine Islands by the 
steamer Apus. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


May 13.—The lumber industry in the Northwest 
shows improvement weekly. Three of the largest 
concerns in Bellingham announced that they would 
within a week add night crews, and one, the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, has already done 
so, placing 100 men at work in sawmill B on May 
10. Previously it added a night shift at its cargo 
plant. The Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. 
will add 100 men to its crews and the BE. K. Wood 
Lumber Co. will have a night crew of seventy or 
eighty. Sawmill B is working overtime because 
the company has a large quantity of clear logs it 
desires to cut. This will require about four 
months. The cargo mills are running overtime 
because of the heavy demand for lumber. April's 
shipments will be rivaled by those of May. Already 
shipments exceed 3,000,000 feet. The Puget Sound 
Sawmills & Shingle Co. will load three cargoes for 
the Orient within the next month or six weeks, and 
it has one California cargo to load early in June. 
It reports that it has all the business by water 
that it can handle. The E. K. Wood Lumber Co. 
will ship two cargoes to California monthly and 
some to foreign destinations. The schooner Fear- 
less will arrive this month to load 800,000 feet for 
Peru. The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills this 


week finished putting 2,500,000 feet aboard ay 
Oriental liner and it will within the next week 
load 1,700,000 feet for California and a cargo for 
the Atlantic coast. Anacortes mills are shipping 
lumber for the east Coast and shooks for California 
and Hawaii. 

The logging traffic has grown so rapidly here 
that the Milwaukee railroad has added fifty new 
flat cars to its equipment. Superintendent H. G. 
Selby says that these will give the company 250 
cars, each capable of carrying 8,000 feet or more 
of logs. He states that about July 1 the Camp- 
bell River Lumber Co. (Ltd.) will begin shipping 
twenty-five cars a day. 

The Baker River Lumber Co.’s shingle mill re- 
sumed operation, also its shingle bolt camps. In 
the Skagit Valley, where the mill is located, every- 
thing is humming. 

S. W. Barker, president of the Barker Logging 
Co., says that his concern has purchased a 5-ton 
truck for log hauling. This gives the company six 
heavy trucks, which operate over a 2-mile road 
that has grades of 5 to 30 percent. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


May 13.—The steadily increasing pressure upon 
the output capacity of Everett lumber and shingle 
mills has led to double shifts at a number of local 
plants, and one is operating twenty-four hours a 
day. For the first time in months operators are 
sitting back and contemplating the future with an 
ease of mind born of fat order books and a con- 
stantly ‘strengthening tide of inquiries and an up- 
ward tendency to prices. Finished grades of fir 
and cedar stuff have advanced in price, but com- 
mons remain at about the old “before the freshet” 
figure, with a prospect of a rise, however. Do- 
mestic demand from interior points, swelling the 
volume of rail dispatch, was the outstanding fea- 
ture here this week, but the eoastwise, offshore 
and transcanal shipments hold up te the high 
normal established in recent months, “squares” 
going to the Far East in such quantity that some 
mills are cutting nothing else, being well stocked 
with orders for such material. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Ce. doubled its output 
at the big electric mill “B” by setting nt work a 
full night crew. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


May 15.—The demand for southern pine is far 
in excess of production. Local mills have in- 
creased production, as they have been able to secure 
plenty of logs recently. Practically all items on 
the list have gone up, advances ranging from 50 
cents to several dollars a thousand. Common 
stocks still lead in the demand, and dimension, 
which is very scarce, holds its place. Flooring, 
siding, and ceiling are again in strong demand, 
as well as other finish items. The market on in- 
ferior grades also shows a strengthening tendency. 
Retailers are heavy buyers of all grades of mate- 
rial, 


NORFOLK, VA. 


May 15.—The North Carolina pine manufactur- 
ers enjoyed another brisk week and, judging from 
the inquiry, business will continue active altho 
sales will be somewhat limited because many large 
mills are oversold on items still in popular de- 
mand. Recenily a good many orders at millmen’s 
prices were refused, due to stock not being avail- 
able for prompt shipment, so some wholesalers are 
buying at current prices the items which are mov- 
ing fast. Prices of rough lumber are very strong. 
Lower grades are scarce and more active than 
other items. The market for such dressed items as 
flooring etc. seems to hold up very well, with one or 
two exceptions. 3uilding is increasing all the 
time. Millmen hesitate to advance quotations, but 
slightly higher prices are now being secured in ter- 
ritory usually served by competitive woods. 
Orders for three months ending May 6 exceeded 
actual production by 9,000,000 feet, while ship- 
ments have been 13,000,000 feet less. 

Demand for 4/4 edge No. 2 and better is im 
proving slowly, prospects are brighter, small cir- 
cular mills receiving more than enough orders to 
take up production. No. 2 and better 4/4 stock 
widths are much more active, the supply of 5-, 
6- and 12-inch available for immediate shipment 
being small. Stock widths 5/4 and thicker are also 
moving more briskly. Several large sales of 4/4 
No. 8 stock widths have been made at good prices, 
and 4/4 No. 8 edge appears to be moving well 
Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips have sold more freely. 
Miscuts and rips appear to be moving about as 
fast as accumulated. Prices of aH good rough 
lumber are firm. 

No. 1 edge box, 4/4, continues very aetive, sev- 
eral large cargoes being sold recently, one of 600,- 
000 feet at $25.50 delivered at New Yerk City by 
water. Several mixed cargoes of No. 1 and No. 2 
edge box were sold during the week at good prices. 
No. 1 edge box, 5/4, is also being inquired for more 
freely. No. 2 edge box, 4/4, is being sefd efeeut as 
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fast as accumulated. Box is also very active in all 
widths. There has been a decided improvement in 
demand for 4/4 No. 1 stock box, rough and dressed, 
resulting in a shortage of 6-, 8- and 12-inch widths, 
with little 10-inch available. Buyers may look for 
quotations 50 cents to $1 higher soon. Box bark 
strips are not so active. Most strips are wanted 
dressed, so mills in position to do this work are 
pretty well loaded up with orders and can hold 
for firm prices. 

Total sales of flooring, thin ceiling ete. during 
the week were larger than those of last week. 
The demand for dressed stock boards No. 2 and 
better is very good. Certain items of No. 2 and 
better flooring and partition recently weakened ; 
2%-inch face alse slumped but is recovering. 
There is a shortage of and an exceptionally good 
demand for roofers. Many mills are refusing 
further business, even at advanced prices. Air 
dried prices are now nearly in line with kiln 


dried. 
JACKSON, MISS. 


May 1%.—The southern pine market is very 
active and gaining considerable additional strength 
on all items. Shed stock is in good demand. The 
railroads are buying actively at prices consider- 
ably above the list, the orders placed being for 
immediate shipment. Special timber cutting is in 
more demand with prices firm. No. 1 lath sell for 
$5.15 and No. 2 lath for $4.05, with an active 
demund. Weather conditions the last week were 
ideal and good shipments were made. Building is 
very heavy. 

Hardwood orders increased last week and_ in- 
quiries are very heavy, There has been an in- 
crease in prices and all buying groups are coming 
actively into the market. Production has been 
seriously cut off and buyers show anxiety over the 
imminent shortage of hardwood lumber. Common 
oak is in the heaviest demand and all house con- 
struction Hems are moving fast. 


ELKINS, W. VA. 


May 45.—’lhe lumber industry in West Virginia 
finds it hard to understand why there should not 
be a stronger demand for lumber, and why prices 
should not be on a higher level, considering that 
there is so much activity in building and in other 
lines of business. Factories are running in all in- 
dustrial centers and many are building additions, 
and automobile manufacturers are increasing their 
output. Yet there is not the volume of orders for 
lumber which might be expected, altho demand is 
fairly brisk. Manufacturers, however, are gen- 
erally eptimistic. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


May 8h. —The outstanding feature of last week’s 
southern pine market was a steadying process. 
Cars are plentiful and deliveries prompt, so there 
is a rapidly growing volume of shipments, par- 
ticularly from the smaller mills which the higher 
prices are rapidly bringing into operation. The 
mills are booking orders and are striving to in- 
crease production. 

The whole hardwood industry has a_ sluggish 
aspect. The main trouble is in marketing lower 
grades. Wo. 3 hardwoods are still below cost of 
handling. Demand is increasing somewhat for 
FAS sap gam. but the price is too low to stimulate 
production. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


May 25.-°-At a meeting here last Thursday, the 
yveneral forestry advisory board of Louisiana 
adopted @ resolution requesting the Louisiana leg- 
islature te prescribe an assessment valuation of 
$2 an aere on all cut-over lands devoted to re- 
forestation. Several contracts between individual 
owners and the State are pending legislative ac- 
tion, among them one involving 88,000 acres of 
cut-over kind belonging to the Frost-Johnson Lum- 
ber Co., and situated in Union and Ouachita par- 
ishes; and another involving an addition of 18,542 
acres to the Urania Lumber Co.’s forest reserve 
near Urania, La. It was reported at the board 
meeting that the Great Southern Lumber Co. now 
has 13,000 acres under fence for natural reforesta- 
tion, and will plant 2,000 acres in trees. The com- 
pany has established a seed bed in which 1,000,000 
young trees are being grown for reforestation pur- 
poses, 

The Mississippi River barge line established a 
new high record last month for the handling of 
“minerchandise tonnage,” according to the report of 
its auditer Jast Saturday. During that month 
25,000 tons of “strictly merchandise” freight were 
handled downstream and 32,000 tons upstream. 
Total gress receipts for the month approximated 
$255,000. It is noted that veneer is being shipped 
from Catron via the barges for export thru New 
Orleans, and that a recent movement upstream 
included thirty carloads of shingles from the Pa- 
Cite Cok 


Naval stores interests won a concession from the 
New Orieans Dock Board last Thursday night, 
when that body passed a new ordinance dealing 
with the prohibition of the storage of gasoline and 
other inflammable liquids on the local wharves. 
Recently the naval stores folk protested against 
the inclusion of turpentine in this list, and the 
new ordinance makes special provision for tur- 
pentine, which will be handled hereafter as ‘‘or- 
dinary freight.” 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


May 15.—There has been no let up in demand 
during the last week, and the market has a stronger 
tendency. Production is heavy, but it is not keep- 
ing pace with the demand. The demand for deck- 
ing is very good, prices are advancing and stocks 
getting smaller. Car siding and lining are also 
in good demand. All grades of planing mill stocks 
are moving well, and there is a good demand for 
yard stocks. 

J. M. Griffin, who is erecting a modern band and 
gang mill at Burnside, Miss., was here last week 
and states that he is now setting the machinery 
in his mill and expects to have the entire plant 
ready to operate around Aug. 1. He will cut both 
hardwood and pine, running both day and night. 

L. F. Nelson, who has been sales manager for 
the Edward Hines Yellow Pine Trustees, at Lum- 
berton, Miss., for several years, leaves June 1 to 
go, with J. M. Griffin at Burnside, Miss., as gen- 
eral sales manager. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


May 15.—-The local lumber market continues 
healthy, with strong indications of a still further 
rise in prices. The home building campaign thru- 
out the country is having its effect on the local 
mills and orders for house building material are 
piling up daily. Car building and repair plants 
are taking a huge amount of siding and ceiling 
and some timbers, while track and bridge mate- 
rial also are in demand. The export situation 
shows some encouraging signs. Small cargoes con- 
tinue to go out, but European buyers hold off with 
the expectation of lower prices. 


BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


May 15.—Orders for southern pine continue in 
heavy volume. Prices on all items have advanced 
with the continued depletion of stocks. Whole- 
salers are actively in the market and are paying 
premiums for stocks they are most in need of. 
Retailers show a tendency to hold off. No. 4, 
which has not moved to any extent for nearly 
two years, has been bought in blocks of 1,500,000 
feet at prices 35 percent above those offered two 
weeks ago. Shipments continue heavy and but 
for the scarcity of cars would be much heavier. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


May 15.-—-Manuifacturers are confident that the 
present position of the southern pine market will 
not only be maintained but that further advances 
will follow. Local wholesalers find difficulty in 
buying some items of stock to fill orders already 
booked, as many mills are entirely sold up on 
standard items and have withdrawn from the mar- 
ket. Inquiry has been much greater during the 
last week on dimension, which is becoming scarce. 
Air dried finish is also hard to find and sells at a 
premium. Shed stock is moving much faster, 
there being a large increase in orders for flooring 
and ceiling. No. 1 and select common maintain 
recent advances. All items of No. 2 common are 
strong, excepting 4-inch. Sales of No. 1 lath at 
>> f. o. b. are reported, with No. 2 quoted $1 
under. Requests for rush shipments are frequent. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


May 15.—Demand for all grades and sizes of 
dimension shows further improvement. Stocks are 
very scarce and it is difficult to locate anything 
for quick shipment. Shippers thruout this section 
appear to be well satisfied with present prices. 
Orders for small shortleaf timbers are more nu- 
merous and prices are advancing. Shed stocks 
are in good demand and some advances is noticed 
in B&better grades, mainly on flooring and finish. 
Weather conditions are ideal and will give mills a 
chance to catch up with their orders. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


May 15.—H. W. McDonough, formerly head of 
the Cypress Lumber Co., and now president of 
Clifton W. Leatherbee (Inc.), has returned from 
a tour of several weeks among southern lumber 
mills. He reports that all the manufacturers of 
lumber he interviewed during his trip seem con- 
fident that the future has great things in store 
for them. 

The Guernsey-Westbrook Co., of Hartford, Conn., 
have announced a close association with Burton- 
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Shipping 
Insurance 


begins in the kind of boxes 
you use. We specialize in high 
quality shooks and cottonwood 
egg cases—for both domestic 
and foreign buyers—which in- 
sures you better values. We also 
manufacture and wholesale 


Fir, Spruce, Hemlock 
and Pine Lumber 


Anything you may require 
can be promptly supplied. Give 
us an opportunity to prove our 
superior quality and service. 


C. M. Post Box & Lumber Co., 
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The Atlas Lumber Co. 
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Beebe Lumber Co. of Seattle, Wash., and New 
York City. The Hartford concern will handle, ship 
and distribute its associate’s Pacific coast forest 
products thruout New England and eastern New 
York State. 

New England woods and New England crafts- 
manship will be featured at the Mechanic Building 
during the week of June 12 to 17 at the first an- 
nual Boston Furniture Show. More than 1,500 
out-of-town buyers and dealers are expected to visit 
the exhibition in addition to the general attend- 
ance of the public. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Softwood prices are stiffening. Fine 
weather is helping the building trade, which is 
booming. The coal strike is beginning to affect 
deliveries of lumber. Word from southern lumber 
camps indicates that there is a great deal of ma- 
terial ready for shipment, and many of these con 
signments are for the Pittsburgh district. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


May 15.—-With a good many New York lumber- 
men, the first two weeks of May have not been as 
busy as were the last two weeks of April. But a 
number of lumbermen said today that business has 
increased steadily each succeeding week since the 
first of the year. That speculative housing, which 
includes the greater part of the housing now going 


May 16.- 


on, is suffering because of the building labor 
crisis, is an indisputable fact. Thruout New 


York City and its environs, construction projects 
are barely sixty percent manned with bricklayers. 
Carpenters have been hit in no small degree by the 
unrest in affiliated trades. Despite all setbacks, 
the gain in construction ‘in the metropolitan dis- 
trict for the first three months of 1922 is put 
down at 300 percent, 

An improvement in the hardwood situation is 
noted in some directions, but as a generality the 
hardwood men are dissatisfied with the way busi- 
ness has come along. 

R. U. Shaffer, New York manager for S. FE. Slay- 
maker & Co., of Cass, W. Va., reports he is doing 
about an average business in hardwoods. ‘The 
plant of the company, completely destroyed by fire 
in February, is being rebuilt and will be in full 
operation again by fall. Sesides hardwoods, Mr. 
Shaffer distributes spruce and hemlock for the 
firm. 

Stuart D. Walker, manager for the Walker Bros. 
Lumber Co., says good grades of hardwoods are 
scarce, He continued: “Industrials haven’t come 
to yet and when they do come, I can’t tell what 
we will do. We were not affected by floods in the 
South, except in shipments of gum.’” Mr. Walker 
is in partnership with his brother, George, and 
besides hardwoods the firm deais in southern pine, 
North Carolina pine and white pine. “Prices of 
white pine are very firm and this lumber is very 
scarce,” Mr. Stuart Walker said. “Both upper and 
lower grades of all shop are very scarce, It is a 
very difficult matter to get mixed cars in North 
Carolina. toofers and flooring are rising very 
slowly, and are firmly holding a recent price ad- 
vance of $3.” 

Hf. KE. Reynolds, of the Aycock Holley Lumber 
Co. (Ine.), returned recently to Jacksonville, Fla., 
and will remain in the South for an indefinite time. 
The Aycock Holley Co. specializes in cypress and 


southern pine and report business “very good.’ 
The firm deals extensively in Gulf red cypress 


and in recent months has distributed west Coast 
products in large quantities, 

W. L. Shepherd, of the W. L. Shepherd Co., 
Montgomery, Ala., returned home a day or two ago 
after a trip to look over conditions in the New 
York territory. 

William Danzer & Co. announce thru Manager 
Highlands, of the New York office, that business 
is easing off a little bit after a very active spring. 
Mr. Highlands said, “Prices are gradually working 
to a higher level on all grades of lumber.” 

J. B. Perry recently opened an office at 120 
Broadway as the direct representative in the 
metropolitan district of the Gilchrist, Fordney Co., 
of Laurel, Miss. 

J. H. Gress, manager of the Gress Manufactur- 
ing Co., dealers in lumber and cross ties, said that 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad had recently put in 
an order for 300,000 mixed oak ties and that the 
contract had been placed with the Goodyear Lum- 
ber Co., of Buffalo. The ties will come from the 
Gulf and will be loaded at Mobile, Ala. 

“There is considerable activity in this market 
for railroad cross ties,’ Mr. Gress said. ‘Prices 
are not advancing, but holding firm. The main 
office of the Gress company is in Jacksonville, Fla. 
The New York office reported a growing demand 
for cypress, with prices holding very firm.’ 

William Henseler, lumber wholesaler, reports a 
“considerable improvement in business since May 
1, altho there was no room for complaint in April.” 

Joshua B. Mitchell, representing the W. R. Pick- 
ering Lumber Co., said the early summer would 
witness a still further advance in prices. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


May 15.—-The last week records steady improve. 
ment in the local lumber trade, with demand grow- 
ing rapidly, and prices tightening, but fortunately, 
not keeping pace with the improvement in demand, 
Building lumber is moving in tremendous volume, 
and every branch of the trade is busy with the 
exception of the box makers, who could do con- 
siderably more than they are doing. The one 
thing needed now to fill the lumbermen’s cup to 
overflowing is for the big industrials and the rail- 
roads to get to buying the lumber they need, 

Hardwood prices are advancing too rapidly in 
some items, and there are few that have not shown 
advances recently. The mills have been receiving 
some good orders, and prices are jumping. While 
white oak is still in good demand, it has lost the 
lead it held so long, and there is pressing demand 
for ash, basswood and gum, as well as all kinds of 
hardwood flooring. Sound wormy chestnut is 
about the only hardwood that is now offered freely 
at anywhere near the old levels. The lower grades 
are now moving better, and there is a good demand 
for birch, beech, maple, chestnut, poplar, cherry, 
hickory and mahogany, with some gain in the de- 
mand for walnut. White pine prices are slightly 
stronger on increased activity and volume, while 
spruce is strong in price, with little moving. Hem- 
lock is still scarce, with some of the largest pro- 
ducers practically out of the market. Cypress is 
holding a good price notwithstanding a small vol- 
ume moving, and demand is now almost keeping 
pace with the production, with a prospect of doing 
better soon. Southern pine demand is strong in 
all items, with especial demand for timbers and 
piling and flooring. Framing and boards are also 
selling well, and some mills are oversold. The 
North Carolina pine market is very active and 
strong with many dealers badly oversold, and a 
really tremendous volume moving in this territory. 
Prices are firm, and are rising on almost all items. 
Lath are good sellers, at increased prices, and 
shingles are active at high levels. 

One of the leading figures at the National For- 
eign Trade Convention which was held here last 
week, was Capt. Robert Dollar, who attended, ac- 
companied by his wife. 

S. K. Kraus announces that J. S. Kessler has 
severed his connection with the Four-Kay Lumber 
Kompany, which is located in the Real Estate 
Trust Building, this city. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


May 16.—Lumbermen here have not a kick in 
the world unless it is that there is too much busi- 
ness. Several sales managers say that last week 
was the biggest they have known and there is no 
sign of a let-up yet in the demand. In fact, it 
is a whole lot easier to sell lumber now than it 
is to buy it, according to J. K. Wesson, general 
sales manager for the Central Coal & Coke Co., 
lumber department. Some of the sales managers 
say that if the rush for lumber continues they 
will have to withdraw from the market for a time. 
This is especially true of the southern pine mills. 
Frank Watkins, sales manager for the Exchange 
Sawmills Sales Co., said that the southern pine 
market rapidly was developing into a runaway 
condition, Stocks are being cut down as rapidly 
as shipments can be made and some of the mills 
say that numerous items are beginning to get 
searce. Herbert Dierks, in charge of the manu- 
facturing operations of the Dierks Lumber Co., 
said that his plants were running full blast and 
that order files were getting heavy. 

M. B. Nelson, president, and Ed McLean, secre- 
tary, of the Lumbermen’s Golf Association, are 
arrenging for a tournament to be held the first 
week in June, either at the Blue Hills or Mission 
Hill links. A large number of entries is expected. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


May 16.—-Further advances of $2 have been an 
nounced in No. 3 northern pine boards, on No, 3 
fencing, 4- and 6-foot, and on No. 4 6-foot and 
longer mixed lengths. Demand is urgent for Nos. 
1, 2 and 8 northern pine boards, and dealers are 
eager to sort up their stocks. Retailers have been 
receiving inquiry from contractors who neglected 
to cover recent undertakings. Building is gaining 
momentum, the bulk of the work being on moderate 
priced frame houses. An official of the Virginia 
& Rainy Lake Co. asserted that stocks of the bet- 
ter grades of lumber in its yards are badly broken 
up and that orders are right up to the saw in some 
cases. All the mills in northern Minnesota are 
now operating up to capacity. Their summer runs 
are expected to be short on account of the reduced 
outputs of saw logs last winter, but the larger op- 
erators assert that they can put in summer camps. 
Four boats are expected here within a few days to 
load for Buffalo and Tonawanda, N. Y. Lath are 
firm at $8@8.50 for No. 2. More lath plants have 
been placed in operation recently, and generally the 
trade is booked up. 
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Satisfactory reports regarding bookings of lum- 
ber and shipments were presented at the quarterly 
meeting of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., held at 
Virginia last week. President Edward Hines at- 
tended. 

H. 8. Robb, representative of the Newbegin Lum- 
per Co. on this market, reported an improved de- 
mand for western products with difficulty in ob- 
taining prompt deliveries in some lines. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


May 17.—The building boom has hit Minne- 
apolis in earnest. Permits since April 1 aggregate 
more than $8,000,000 in estimated costs. While 
conditions in the smaller cities are not so marked 
in improvement, many of them have first rate 
building activities to report. 

Fletcher Walker, of the Red River Lumber Co., 
who has charge of operations at Westwood, Calif., 
has been here conferring with T. B. Walker, his 
father, and with his brothers. 

Cc. W. Rogers, manager of the branch office here 
of William Schuette & Co., Pittsburgh, is back from 
a short trip to the Inland Empire and to Port- 
land. He found shipments now running well ahead 
of production. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


May 13.—The Harbor is experiencing labor 
troubles in connection with the operation of the 
shingle mills. On Friday ten sawyers employed 
on the day shift of the Robert Gray Shingle Co.’s 
mill in Hoquiam walked out, resulting in the clos- 
ing down of the mill, which has been operating 
two shifts. The mill of the Woodlawn Mill & 
Boom Co. has also been affected by the strike con- 
ditions. 

Four Grays Harbor mills were closed on Satur- 
day out of respect to E. A. Christensen, whose 
funeral was held in San Francisco at 10:30 a.m. 
The Harbor mills in which Mr. Christensen was a 
stockholder are the American Mill’ Co., Hulbert 
Mill Co. and the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Co., 
of Aberdeen, and the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle 
Co., of Hoquiam. F. H. Hulbert, of the American 
Mill, and Thomas F. Eckstrom, of the Hoquiam 
Lumber & Shingle Co., went to San Francisco to 
attend the funeral. 

Radiophones are to be installed in the camps 
of the Polson Logging Co. The first one is now 
being put in at the camp at Polson railroad cross- 
ing. The company is coéperating with the men in 
making this innovation. 

Schafer Bros. logging and mill operations are 
employing as many men as they did during the 
war when the work was pushed to the utmost. 
The logging works are operating five sides, em- 
ploying about four hundred men. The three 
lumber mills of the company are working two 
shifts. Peter Schafer is in Washington, D. C., on 
business. 

J. S. Williams, manager of the shingle depart- 
ment of the Grays Harbor Shingle Co., will leave 
this week for the East. He will visit St. Louis, 
Detroit, Philadelphia, New York and other points. 
He will be gone three or four months and during 
that time he will exploit the merits of Washington 
red cedar shingles. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 

May 15.—Local retailers report the wholesale 
lumber market stiffening and mills will not book 
any orders ahead or for immediate shipment. It 
is further reported that Coast manufacturers are 
contemplating a stiff advance in prices, due to the 
big export demand and the recent large volume of 
business placed by prairie dealers. With seeding 
operations in full swing and general crop conditions 
looking better than for a number of years, the 
country yards are beginning to place orders. The 
mills are loaded up with orders. In some cases 
mill representatives accept orders only on condi- 
tion of confirmation by their mill. Some mills 
have withdrawn entirely from the prairie market 
for the time being. 


SEEGER EBEHREAEE: 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


SAVANNAH, GA., May 15.—Stephens, Barrow & 
Heyward, attorneys, have filed in the United States 
district court a suit for $7,546 in behalf of the 
Pine Products Lumber Co. against George H. Mc- 
Fadden & Bro., of Philadelphia. J. C. Schwarz is 
president of the Pine Products Co. It is alleged 
that arrangements were made and a contract sub- 
sequently perfected that the local company was to 
act as the representative of the Philadelphia com- 
pany to handle gum turpentine. It is set forth 
that the petitioner agreed to use all of the facil- 
ities of its organization and its officers in handling 
gum turpentine purchases for the defendant, but 
these activities were not to interfere with its reg- 
ular naval stores business. Thru the terms of the 
contract the plaintiff was to receive $1,000 cash 
and to be reimbursed to any sum not exceeding 
$10,000, if any loss should be sustained by the 
petitioner by reason of overhead charges. An 
audit revealed a loss of $7,546 for the period from 
July 1, 1919 to June 30, 1920. McFadden & Bro. 
refuse to pay, it is alleged. 





WATCH OUT FOR THIS FAKER 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of a 
letter from M. G. Webber, advertising manager of 
the Fisk Tire Co. (Inc.), of Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
telling of the operations of a faker who is repre- 
senting himself to be the lumber buyer for that 
company. Mr. Webber’s letter is as follows: 

“For the protection of your subscribers you may 
be glad to publish a notice in your magazine to 
the effect that a man is operating the middle West 
who claims to be a representative of the advertis- 
ing department of this company, and to be buying 
lumber to erect Fisk sign boards. 

“In Ottawa, Kan., recently he called himself 
‘Arthur A. Collins,’ and after buying lumber from 
a local concern to the amount of $117 he offered 
a check for $250. This check purported to be 
drawn by the Fisk Tire Co., and he had gone so 
far as to have a rubber stamp made for the signa- 
ture. The check was also signed ‘W. L. Kach, 
Advertising Manager.’ In this case ‘Mr. Collins’ 
succeeded in getting from the lumber company, in 
change for his check, $133 in cash. 

“We are today in receipt of a telegram that 
apparently the same man, but now calling himself 
‘J. Henry Wells,’ worked the same deal in Jack- 
sonville, Ill, again offering a check for $250, 
where he secured $80 in cash. In this instance a 
lumber dealer was the victim. 

“The description given of this man in both cases 
is that he is about 55 years old, medium weight 
and height, with brown hair, apparently dyed, 
wears glasses and is blind in one eye. 

“We have no representative buying lumber for 
us or erecting siguboards, as all of our orders are 
placed thru the OQ. J. Gude Co., of New York. We 
have no way of protecting lumber dealers from the 
fraudulent practice of this man, but you may be 
able to do so thru your columns.” 


From Bloomington, Ill., comes to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN a letter telling of the operations of 
this individual as follows: 


“A confidence game was worked in Bloomington 
one day this week on local lumbermen, and we 
understand it is being pulled off in other towns, 
but as yet it does not seem to have become public 
among the lumber fraternity, and for this reason 
we are writing you concerning same with the re- 
quest that you give the matter publicity in your 
next issue. 

“On Wednesday morning last, May 10, a tall, 
middle aged man, slightly bald, wearing heavy 
glasses and with a defective or blind left eye, ap- 
peared in Bloomington and called on all the local 
lumber dealers, representing himself as ‘Sam E. 
Galloway,’ in charge of the bill board construction 
work of the Fisk Tire Co. (Ine.) He presented 
to the lumbermen a letter from the advertising 
manager, W. L. Kach, directing him to erect bill- 
boards in the larger towns and cities thruout the 
State, the letter giving minute details as to the 
construction and erection of same and also men- 
tioning that he enclosed therein check for $250 
covering expense account for the erection of four 
boards in each city. When it came to figuring and 
selling the bill, ‘Galloway’ was very particular as 
to the kind of lumber needed and insisted on in- 
specting same and in every way impressing the 
lumber dealer that he was the accredited agent of 
the Fisk Tire Co. One part of his program was 
to make arrangements for the storing of the com- 
pany’s truck with the local dealer during the time 
the erection gang would be in each town. Under 
these circumstances, it was quite natural for the 
local dealer to sell the lumber, which amounted to 
about $150, and to take the Fisk Tire Co.’s check 
tendered by him in payment thereof, returning the 
$100 difference. Needless to say, the check, which 
was drawn on the National Bank of Commerce in 
St. Louis, came back dishonored, and a telephone 
message to the Fisk Tire Co. at St. Louis disclosed 
the fact that two men had been working the same 
game in Jacksonville, Ill., last week as well as at 
other points in Kansas and Missouri. 

“This party called on four of the local dealers 
here Wednesday, but on account of not being able 
to make change in cash, or owing to the fact that 
the cashier or proprietor was out, was unable to 
realize on the check until he came to our company, 
which we find was No. 4 in his calls. Needless 
to say, we were stung. 

“For the benefit of other lumbermen thruout the 
country who may fall victim to this game and in 
hopes that ‘Galloway’ may be apprehended for 
pursuing his present course, we want you to get 
this item before the fraternity as soon as you pos- 
sibly can. 

“If you can get any trace of this party, or help 
us in any way to apprehend him, we will certainly 
go the limit in securing his arrest and conviction.” 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


May 13.—Domestic trade is more encouraging. 
Business from Japan has fallen off, and the failure 
of a large lumber importing firm in Osaka will 
throw a considerable quantity on the market. Rail 
trade is improving, with a general stiffening of 
prices. There is a good supply of jogs on hand, 
but operators of camps are attempting to hold 
down the surplus. The average price of fir is 
about $15, which is slightly higher than a month 
ago, while cedar holds about the same, with an 
average price of $20. 

Sales of timber by the Provincial Department in 
March showed a turn for the better. They were: 
March, 1922, $132,329 ; 1921, $51,693 ; 1920, $110,- 
732. 
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Orford Cedar 


MILLS:—North Portland and Thornburg, 
Oregon; Yacolt, Washington 
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Spruce Finish 
Kiln Dried and S4S 
May be shipped with Fir Lumber. 


Watch our ‘Monthly Special’’ for 
Stock on hand ready to Ship. 


Buehner Lumber Company 
1508-9-10 Yeon Building, 
Portland, Oregon. 





We Market the Products of our 
Own Mills. 
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REMEMBER 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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17 Northern 17 
Hardwoods 


The Best Produced—We have it 


Maple, Elm, Birch and Basswood 


VON PLATEN-FOX CO. 
Main Office, IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 


17 Grand Rapids Office, Chicago Office, YF 
Perkins Bldg. No. 1329 Peoples Gas Bidg. 


{Michigan Hard Maple 827° | 


- (4-4 to 16-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Maple 
Can Ship \4"4 '5-4 & 6-4 No.1 C. & B. Basswood 
Also Pine, Hemlock and Tamarack 


ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 


tanbwoon Eveasliig FLOORING. 


114 kinds Maple, Beech, Birch and Oak Shipped in 
Mixed Cars with Northern & Southern Hardwoods. 
NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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! Lumbermen in 


Great Lake States 


MINN., WIS., ILL., and MICH. 


The summer cottage needs 
a septic tank. You sell it 
and make a _ handsome 
profit. Get particulars from 


Gun Construction Co. 
Elisworth Building, 
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Wire Rope for | 
Logging 


By whatever method logging is 
done, the best means is HERCU- 
LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It 
has been successfully used for such 
\ work ever since logging has been 
\ done with mechanical equipment. 















Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
NewYork Chicago 
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Spokane, U. S. A. 


Headquarters for 
Lumbermen of 
the Northwest. 








Reasonable Rates 
Informal 


Numerous Dining 
Rooms Including 


Coffee Shop. 








Circulating Ice Water. Washed 


Air Ventilation. 
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Bartley 


PORTABLE SAW MILLS 


Direct Steam and Belt Driven 


William Bartley & Sons, Inc. 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


























NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








GEORGE B. HUNTING, for years vice presi- 
dent of the James Lumber Co., of Baltimore, 
Md., died on May 11 at the age of 84. Mr. Hunt- 
ing was probably the oldest member of the 
trade in that city and certainly the oldest who 
had continued active in it. He was born in Bos- 
ton, but had spent the greater part of his life 
in Baltimore. He had been identified with the 
James family interests for not less than sev- 
enty years, as he entered the employ of the late 
Henry James when less than fourteen years of 
age. Mr. Hunting also served a long time as 
treasurer of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, 
and was a member of Hoo-Hoo ever since its 
organization in Baltimore, his number being 
14,829. He had been active until a very short 
time ago, tho not in very good health for sev- 
eral years past. Mr. Hunting is survived by a 
widow, two daughters and a brother, Eben B. 
Hunting, formerly engaged in the: Georgia pine 
wholesale trade, and now living in Baltimore. 
An only son was killed while serving in France 
with the American forces. The Baltimore Lum- 
ber Exchange, at a special meeting, adopted 
resolutions expressing regret for the passing of 
their long time co-worker. 





HARRY BRAY MUNGER, president of the 
Foster-Munger Co., wholesale sash and door 
dealer of Chicago, died at St. Luke’s Hospital, 
in this city, on Sunday, May 14, at the age of 
59. He had been 
ill since last 
February. Mr. 
Munger was a 
leader in the 
sash and door 
industry and 
was known from 
the Atlantic to 
the Pacific 
coasts among 
lumbermen. He 
had been prom- 
inent in this 
field for more 
than thirty. 
years and was 
one of the most 
highly esteemed 
men in the 
trade. Mr. Mun- 
ger was” born 
on May 4, 1863, 
near Oshkosh, 
Wis., and his 
childhood and 
early business 
life were spent 
in that city. 
After a common 
school educa- 
tion he entered 
the sash and door business, first with the old 
Oshkosh firm of O. D. Peck & Son, and in 1882, 
went into the office of Carlton Foster & Co., of 
Oshkosh. When Carlton Foster & Co. decided 
to open a Chicago warehouse in 1886 they sent 
Mr. Munger down as the Chicago manager, and 
with the exception of one year spent on the 
road he remained in charge of that business 
until 1892. In that year he helped to organize 
the Foster-Munger Co. He was manager, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the company during its 
first years, but upon the death of Mr. Foster 
he became president and remained in that office 
ever since. Mr. Munger was married on June 
22, 1918, and is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Ada (Strang) Munger, and two sisters, Mrs. 
Julia M. Jones of Chicago, and Mrs. Belle M. 
Paddock, of Milwaukee. The funeral was held 
on Tuesday afternoon, with interment Wednes- 
day in the Munger family lot at Oshkosh, Wis. 


CHRISTIAN LOETSCHER, founder and sen- 
ior member of the Farley & Loetscher Manu- 
facturing Co., Dubuque, Iowa, died at his home 
in that city on Wednesday night, May 10, at the 
age of 72, after an illness of several months. Mr. 
Loetscher was prominent in the lumber and 
millwork trade, and was one of the chief factors 
in the building up of the great sash and door 
plant now operated by the company at Dubuque. 
He was born in Switzerland, coming to America 
in 1868. He had learned the trade of cabinet 
maker and wood turner in his native land and 
making his way to San Francisco, he worked at 
it in that city. He later became foreman of a 
small planing mill at Vallejo, Calif., where he 
remained until 1872 when he went to Dubuque. 
There he secured employment in the sash, 
door and blind plant of Patch & Waite, but en- 
tered business for himself shortly afterward, 
and in 1876 became associated with W. R. 
Clarke, A. B. Carlin and J. A. Rickard, operating 
as the Key City Planing Mill. In 1879 this partner- 
ship was changed to the Farley-Loetscher Co., 
and two years later, the Farley & Loetscher 
Manufacturing Co. was organized with J. P. 
Farley, C. Loetscher, H. L. Stout, J. M. Griffith, 
A. B. Carlin and A. A. Loetscher as members. 
Mr. Loetscher was until recent years the active 
head of the company, and since the passing of 
J. P. Farley, nearly thirty years ago, was presi- 
dent of the company. He retired recently be- 
cause of failing health and advancing years. 
Mr. Loetscher led a very active life. He was 
possessed of a remarkable mechanical ability 


THE LATE H. B. 
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as well as sound business judgment and was a 
recognized factor in the business world of Du- 
buque for more than fifty years. Thru his 
knowledge of California, he was one of the first 
to look to the Coast for a supply of white pine 
lumber and was therefore a pioneer in the 
manufacture of doors and windows of that stock. 
Mr. Loetscher leaves a widow, five sons, three 
daughters and 24 grandchildren. The sons are: 
John A. Loetscher, secretary and manager of 
the Farley & Loetscher Manufacturing Co., who 
is also treasurer of the Millwork Cost Bureau: 
Dr. F. W. Loetscher, of Princeton Seminary; 
Emil C., Benjamin T. and Arnold E. Loetscher, 
all active in the business established by their 
father. 


COL. HENRY STEPHENS died May 17 at 
his home in Chicago, following a few weeks’ ill- 
ness with pneumonia. He was born in London, 
England, in 1841, and came to this country when 
ten years of age. When fifteen years old Colonel 
Stephens settled in Chicago and a few years 
later he became identified with the lumber and 
wooden box business, being a pioneer in the lat- 
ter industry in Chicago. He was secretary of 
Division H—box manufacturers—of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago, and at one time 
was manager of the National Association of Box 
Manufacturers. He served in the Civil War in 
the Sixty-ninth Illinois infantry and was a char- 
ter member of Columbia Post No. 706, G. A. R., 
and was adjutant of this post for twelve years 
and past commander in 1909-1910, also honorary 
member of the first regiment, Illinois National 
Guard Veteran Corps. Colonel Stephens was a 
keen sportsman and his only vacation from busi- 
ness was to join a few kindred spirits on a 
hunting trip. He was secretary-treasurer of the 
Cumberland Gun Club for over thirty years, also 
secretary-treasurer of the alley Gun Club. 
Colonel Stephens was known as the ‘youngest 
old man in Chicago,’’ and was the author of 
“Long Life and How to Attain It,’’ and ‘Bodily 
Efficiency,’’ which have had a wide circulation 
His own remarkable physical condition up to 
three weeks before his death, and at the age of 
eighty-one years, was the best proof of the 
value of his teachings in the above named books. 
He has left a host of friends in the lumber and 
box trade to mourn his passing. Funeral serv- 
ices were held at Rosehill Chapel on Friday at 
4 p. m., with interment at Rosehill Cemetery. 
He is survived by two sons and one daughter. 


WILLIAM S. HOLLISTER, president of the 
Pine Plume Lumber Co., of Savannah, Ga., and 
a prominent lumber operator in the South, died 
at a Savannah hospital shortly after midnight 
on Saturday, May 13. He had been operated 
upon a week previously for appendicitis and had 
been reported to be on the way to recovery. His 
death was a severe shock to many in the lumber 
world as he was widely known and highly es- 
teemed. Mr. Hollister was 60 years old and un- 
married. He was a native of Scranton, Pa. As 
a distributor of cypress he was known the coun- 
try over, and his death is deeply regretted in 
the industry. Mr. Hollister was also president of 
the Gulf Red Cypress Co., organized by the 
members of the Pine Plume Lumber Co. a short 
time ago, and was vice president of the Vesu- 
vius Lumber Co., of Montgomery, Ala. He was 
an officer of the Twin Trees Lumber Co., 4 
Georgia concern. He was formerly a resident of 
Montgomery, moving to Savannah about four 
years ago. 

Mr. Hollister was active in the Southern Cy- 
press Manufacturers’ Association and was a di- 
rector of that organization for a time. He is 
survived by a niece, Miss Essie Hollister, of 
Scranton, and a nephew, E. G. Hollister, of 
Chicago. Funeral services were conducted on 
Saturday afternoon, May 13, at Henderson 
Brothers’ chapel in Savannah, and the body sent 
to Scranton, Pa., where funeral serwices were 
again held on Monday. 

ALBERT C. HENRY, father of A. A. Henry, 
president of the Metropolitan Lamber Co., of 
Chicago, died last Sunday, May 14, at the Pres- 
byterian Hospital in this city, following an op- 
eration. Mr. Henry was 79 years old and was 
an Illinois pioneer. He was born on a farm near 
Sturgis, Mich., on July 15,1843, and moved with 
his widowed mother, two brothers and sister 1! 
a covered wagon to Illinois when he was 12 
years old. The family settled on a small farm 
near Wyanet, Bureau County, and as a boy Mr. 
Henry ploughed that farm with a team of oxen. 
The farm was sold some years iater and Mr. 
Henry entered the service of the Chicago, bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad and remained in that 
service thirty-eight years. He was conductor 
on the first passenger train carrying a diner out 
of Chicago. For fifty-four years the had made 
his home at Mendota, IIl., and his body was in- 
terred there on Tuesday. Mr. Henry leaves tw? 
sons, Harrison H. Henry, of New York City, and 
A. A. Henry, of Chicago, and one daugtter, Mrs. 
Arthur C. Wright, of La Grange, TH, 


FRANK MOSHER, of the firm of Mosher « 
Embree, De Kalb, Ill, died very suddenly on 
Wednesday, May 10, at the age of $¥. He was at 
his office on Wednesday morning going home 
before noon because he felt ill. Im @ Short time 
he lapsed into a coma and in a few teurs quietly 
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passed away. Mr. Mosher was gegen in 
the business world of Dekalb and was widely 
known among lumbermen. He was a veteran 
of the Illinois lumber trade having started in 
business in De Kalb in 1891 when he formed“a 
partnership with lrnest Carter, and purchased 
the coal and lumber business of Brown & 
Young. This was conducted under the name of 
Carter & Mosher for ten years, and in 1901 
Mr. Carter withdrew and I. EK. Embree became 
associated with Mr. Mosher under the present 
name of the firm, Mosher & Embree. He was a 
native of DeKalb and was educated there. His 
first adventure in the business world was in the 
grocery business. Mr. Mosher was married in 
1885 to Miss Mary Boardman, of DeKalb, who 
survives With one daughter, Mrs. Manley Me- 
Kenny, of San Francisco. 


DONALD LIGHTBODY, president of the 
White Star Lumber Co., of Chicago, died sud- 
denly on Wednesday, May 9, at his home in Mat- 
toon, Wis., where the mills of the company are 
located. Mr. Lightbody has been active in the 
lumber business for muny years, starting with 
the Michigan Car Co., of Detroit, Mich., with 
which he held responsible positions until 1896, 
when he came to Chicago and was employed by 
the Wells-French Car Co., and the Pullman Car 


Co. In 1901 he went into business for himself 
and was instrumental in forming the White Star 


Lumber Co., of which he was an active member 
and president until his death. Mr. Lightbody 
was a tireless worker, a conservative and highly 
esteemed business man of unquestioned ability, 
and of the best type of American citizen. He 
leaves a widow and six children. 


G. W. LESTER, for twenty-five vears a promi- 
nent lumber dealer of central lilinois, died at his 
home in Buffalo, [ll., May 13, after an illness of 
two years. Born at Williamsville in 1861 and 
vrowing to manhood in that community, he en- 
gaged in farming and the grain business for a 
time. In 1899 he entered the lumber. business 
with W. F. Herrin at Iuffalo, Ill, under the firm 
name of Lester & Herrin. Ten years later H. S. 
Wiley bought out the Herrin interest and the 
business since then has been conducted as the 
Lester-Wiley Lumber Co. Mr. Lester remained 
in active charge until two years ago, when fail- 
ing health made it necessary for him to retire. 
He was a man of standing and worth in his 
community and well known in lumber circles in 
central Tllinois. He leaves a widow, one son 
and two daughters. 


SILAS WRIGHT, of Wright & Craycroft 
(Ine.), molding and interior finish manufacturer 
of Chicago, died at his home 2109 South Spring- 
field Avenue, Chicago, on Wednesday, May 17. 
Funeral services will be held on Saturday morn- 
ing at the residence with solemn requiem high 


mass at the Blessed Sacrament Church, and 
burial in Mount Carmel. Mr. Wright had been 
in the business at about the present location of 
Wright & Craycroft (Inc.) on west Twenty- 
first Street for twenty-five or thirty years and 
was well known among Chicago lumbermen. 
He leaves a widow, five sons, two daughters and 
three brothers. Two of the sons were associated 
in the business with their father. 


HENRY T. CUSHMAN, president of the H. T. 
Cushman Manufacturing Co., of North Benning- 
ton, Vt., died at his home there on May 11 at 
the age of 78. Mr. Cushman was born in Ben- 
nington and entered the furniture manufactur- 
ing business there shortly after the Civil War, 
in which he served, and remained in that busi- 
ness thruout his life. He was a member of the 
State senate for one term and held other public 
offices. He is survived by a widow and five 
children. 


HENRY H. DAPONTE, a veteran lumber ex- 
porter, of New Orleans, died at his home in 
that city recently after an illness of several 
months. Karly in his business life, Mr. Da- 
Ponte operated a fleet of eight vessels in Gulf 
waters. Later he engaged in the exportation 
of hardwoods to European markets, retiring in 
1814 at the outbreak of the world war. He is 
survived by two daughters, two sons and eight 
grandchildren. 


E. P. LINDBERG, sawmill operator and man- 
ufacturer of western pine near Goldendale, 
Wash., was instantly killed when his auto skid- 
ded into a canyon. Mr. Lindberg was a resident 
of Klickitat for about fifteen years, and was 
about 50 years old. He is survived by a widow 
and five children. 


- 

FRANK D. CHRISCADEN, assistant sales 

manager of Wickes Brothers, Saginaw, Mich., 

manufacturers and dealers in sawmill machin- 

ery, died on Monday, May 15, at his home in 
that city. 


HAMILTON LOVE, member of the firm of 
Love, Boyd & Co., of Nashville, Tenn., since its 
organization, died in that city on Tuesday, 
May 2. 


DAVID SAMUEL CREMER, purchasing 
agent for the Boening Airplane Co., of Seattle, 
Wash., and well known among west Coast lum- 
bermen, died on April 29 in that city. 

EBER DUPUIS, of M. Dupuis & Sons, lumber 
dealers of Savanna, Ill., died on Sunday, May 7, 
at his home in that city. 





San Francisco Mourns Lumbermen 


Lumber and shipping circles thruout the Pa- 
cific coast region were greatly stirred last week 
by the sad news of the drowning in San Fran- 
cisco bay of John R. Hanify and Edwin A. 
Christenson, two of San Francisco’s most prom- 
inent business men, who were leaders in both 
those industries. The two men, as told in last 
week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, were 
out on the Bay in Mr. Christenson’s new 21-foot 
yacht, Quart. They sailed with Captain Peter 
Anderson, a skillful navigator at the helm, and 
reached Coyote Point late in the afternoon 
when a heavy gale was blowing. The yacht be- 
came separated from the others, and was lost 
in the darkness. A search was made, but it was 
not until the following day that the capsized 
boat was found and the extent of the tragedy 
revealed, 

Mr. Hanify and Mr. Christenson were sports- 
men of the highest type. They were prominent 
in the Olympic Club and the Coyote Point 
Yacht Club, and took a great interest in yacht- 
ing. They had been close friends for many 
years before making this last cruise together. 
Both held the high esteem of people in all walks 
of life, and flags were half-masted thruout the 
commercial district of San Francisco out of 
respect to their memory. The San Francisco 
soard of Supervisors adjourned on May 9 as a 
mark of respect. 

Edwin Axel Christenson was the son of the 
late Capt. Olaf Christenson and was born in 
San Francisco 47 years ago. He is survived by 
his widow and five children, and by one sister. 
He entered the office of the S. H. Harmon Lum- 
ber Co. in his early youth and rapidly acquired 
a knowledge of the business. He and his late 
partner, Charles Ef. Sudden, followed the gold 
seekers to the Klondike in the rush of 1898, and 
When the two young men came back in 1900, 
the firm of Sudden & Christenson was formed. 
After the death of his partner ten years ago 
Mr. Christenson continued the business on an in- 
creased scale, and was president of the com- 
pany. A retail business was added under the 
tame of Christenson Lumber Co. <A_ fleet of 
coastwise and offshore vessels was acquired, 
Which became a very important factor in the 
commerce of the Pacific coast. Mr. Christenson 
and his associates operated on broad lines and 
acquired an interest in a numper of mills in the 
nan Harbor and Willapa Harbor districts in 
le State ef Washington. such as the Hoquiam 


Lumber & Shingle Co., Hulbert Mill Co., and 
others. Mr. Christenson had a lovable person- 
ality and made friends wherever he went. He 
managed his affairs very successfully, but did 
not forget those whom fortune had not fa- 
vored. He frequently assisted others who were 
in difficulties. He was director in the Anglo 
London Paris Bank, in the San Francisco Sav- 
ings and Loan Society, and in the Olympic Club. 
His death was a serious loss to the city where 
he had taken a great interest in civic and com- 
mercial affairs. The feeling of his business as- 
sociates towards Mr. Christenson are an index 
- his high character and consideration for 
others. 

Mr. Christenson’s funeral was held May 13 at 
his home on Easton Way, Burlingame, Calif., 
under the auspices of California Lodge No. 1 
F. and A. M. Among the pallbearers were rep- 
resentatives of his club and commercial connec- 
tions. Many lumber companies closed offices 
and yards on the day of the funeral. 

John R. Hanify was a native of New York 
City, aged 59 years. He is survived by his 
widow, a brother and a sister. The funeral 
services were held at St. Mary’s Cathedral, May 
9, and interment was at Holy Cross Cemetery. 
Mayor James Rolph, of San Francisco, and other 
city officials attended the funeral. Olympic 
Club men formed an escort of honor. Flags 
were half masted on shipping and yacht clubs 
during the morning of the funeral. 

Mr. Hanify spent his early boyhood in New 
York, going to San Francisco with his father 
when about 14 years of age. After the death of 
his father he found work as an office boy with 
the Moore & Smith Lumber Co. He remained 
with that firm until he had risen to the position 
of general manager. In 1893 he went into busi- 
ness for himself as selling agent for several 
sawmills. He took in partners later and estab- 
lished the firm of J. R. Hanify & Co. He became 
interested in the manufacture of lumber and 
built vessels for its transportation. Redwood 
timber lands were acquired in Humboldt Coun- 
tv. He incorporated the J. R. Hanify Co. in 
1907. His publie spirit made him prominent in 
the affairs of the city and his personality won 
him a host of friends. Ever since his youth Mr. 
Hanify had been interested in amateur yachting 
and he built several yachts. The sloop West- 
wood, built for the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
races, won for him the gold cup offered by King 
George of England. 
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George F. Blei, of Chicago, this week went to 
Womble, Ark., to inspect bis lumber manufacturing 
interests there. 


Jobn C. Spry, broker in timber lands, announces 
his removal to 1002 Temple Building, 108 South 
La Salle Street. 


G. E. Grace, Minneapolis (Minn.) representative 
for the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore., 
transacted business on this market during the last 
few days. 


L. I. Purminter, of the post, pole and paving 
material department of the Long-Bell) Lumber 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., transacted business in this 
eity during the week, 


Howard Jayne, president of the Willapa Lum 
ber Co., Raymond, Wash., was in Chicago this 
week, conferring with William T. Osgood, manager 
to the company’s local sales office. 


From far away Constantinople in Turkey comes 
to the AMERICAN TLUMBERMAN a card of greetings 
from Russell J. Matthias, well known Chicago lum 
berman, who is again making a tour of the old 
world. 


Munro Brice & Co. (Ltd.), prominent timber 
brokers at London and Liverpool, Kngland, an 
nounce that Henry Jaffe has joined their staff, and 
wil) be in charge of the concern’s mahogany and 
hardwood departments. 


Nils Gregertsen and L. P. Ryan, president and 
vice president respectively of the Gregertsen 
gros.’ Co., left this week for Cairo, Ill., to inspect 
the company’s cypress concentration yard and 
planing mill located there. 


Thomas R. Kerr, special representative of the 
trade extension department of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, New Orleans, 
La., spent a few days of this week in Chicago, con- 
ferring with various local distributers of cypress. 


Charles C. Vanlandingham, of the Nat F. Wolfe 
Lumber Co., Republic Building, was married this 
week to Miss Hand, daughter of John Hand, one of 
the most famous lumbermen of Chicago. Charles 
C. is a brother of W. B. Vanlandingham, of the 
Vanlandingham & Cook Lumber Co. 


J. i. Carr, of the Donovan Lumber Co., Donovan, 
1ll., transacted business in this city during the 
week, and said that tho trade had been rather 
quiet in his section, conditions are now beginning 
to show actual improvement, and that he looked 
forward to active building and a good demand for 
lumber for the rest of the year. 


H. I. Worth, general manager of the J. KE. Pink- 
ham Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., passed thru this 
city during the week, on his return to the west 
Coast from the East, where he has spent some time 
making a survey of market conditions. These he 
found really excellent, and he is convinced that 
good business will be enjoyed thruout the year. 


L. R. Learmont, Chicago representative for the 
Industrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La., returned 
this week from an extended business visit to St. 
Louis, Mo., where, he reports, business is progress- 
ing excellently. He found that the wholesalers 
are buying almost anything and everything in 
sight, in the expectation of continued good trade. 


W. C. Lawton, vice president of Parks & Lawton, 
Seattle, Wash., passed thru this city during the 
week on his return to the Coast from the East, 
where he has spent some time investigating lumber 
market conditions and prospects. These he found 
to be excellent, building construction going forward 
everywhere in large volume, with much more in 
sight. 


John H. Kirby, chairman of the board of the 
Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., and 
president of the Southern Pine Association, was in 
Chicago this week on one of his periodical visits 
to the local office of his company. Mr. Kirby was 
in his usual optimistic frame of mind and is firm 
in his belief that the industry is facing a long 
season of satisfactory business. 


F. K. Haycock, vice president of the Metropolitan 
Lumber Co., is on a business trip to Toronto, Ont., 
and expects afterward to go to New York City and 
other eastern lumber trade centers. C. D. Bull, 
secretary-treasurer of the same concern, returned 
a few days ago from Fort Wayne, Ind., where he 
said business was materializing very satisfac- 
torily. 


Sam Thompson, sales manager for the Anderson- 








nee ome 


Tully Co., Memphis, Tenn., called on the Yocal 
trade during the we:k and expressed himself very 
optimistically regarding the future of the hard- 
wood trade. He said that distressed lumber has 
by this time been absorbed and that the market is 
tending strongly upward under the pressure of 
growing demand and decreasing stocks. 


Leslie M. Bullen, sales manager of the Me- 
Goldrick Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash., passed thru 
Chicago this week en route back to his headquar- 
ters after taking a swing around the circle in 
eastern territory. Mr. Bullen found a large busi- 
ness developing in the East, and returns to head- 
quarters feeling intensely optimistic over the out- 
look for his company’s products. 


Karle Johnston, manager of the southern pine 
department of the C. A. Mauk Lumber Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, passed thru Chicago this week on his way to 
the South, where he will spend several days visit- 
ing a number of the principal southern pine opera- 
tions, for the purpose of gathering first hand in- 
formation regarding stock conditions. He says 
that Toledo is a busy town, and that the lumber 
trade there and thruout that section is good. 


C. W. Parham, sales manager for the Turner- 
Iarber-Love Co., Memphis, Tenn., spent a day .in 
Chicago this week, conferring with KE. N. Beard, 
the company’s sales representative in this territory, 
and proceeded to Detroit, Mich. Reports from that 
center say that an enormous volume of trade in 
lumber is being transacted there. The automobile 
industry is very active and is buying freely, and 
much building construction of various kinds is also 
going on. 


W. J. Cook, manager of the Chicago office of the 
Henry BD. Davis Lumber o., Portland, Ore., re- 
turned this week from a two weeks’ business trip 
to New York City and other eastern lumber cen- 
ters. He expressed complete satisfaction with the 
trend of the market, saying that the only difficulty 
now is obtaining the lumber wanted. suilding 
operations in the East are great in volume, and the 
heavy receipts of west Coast lumber are being ab- 
sorbed without difficulty. 


A. J. Peavy, president, and O. N. Cloud, sales 
manager, of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., Shreve- 
port, La., were in Chicago this week. While the 
principal object of their visit was the conference 
to be held by Mr. Peavy with the vice chairman of 
the several committees of the American Lumber 
Congress, of which he is general chairman, they 
took advantage of the opportunity to visit im- 
portant members of the local trade and to get a 
line on market conditions in this territory gener- 
ally. 


J. P. MeGoldrick, president and general manager 
of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash., 
accompanied by Mrs. McGoldrick, passed thru Chi- 
cago one day this week en route to Washington, 
where he goes to attend the standardization con- 
ference called by Secretary Hoover, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Mr. McGoldrick spent a day 
or two in Minneapolis looking over: the business 
situation there, and when he passed thru Chicago 
was feeling greatly encouraged over the business 
outlook. 


The “West Coast House,’ which was exhibited 
by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and 
attracted considerable attention at the 1922 Own 
Your Own Home Expositions both at Chicago and 
New York, has now been installed as a part of the 
Suilding Materials Exhibit 1n tne Leiter Building. 
Chicago, and is a center of interest there. This 
installation was made possible thru arrangement 
with the West Coast Forest Products’ Bureau, 
of New York City, of which Chester J. Hogue is 
the manager. 


Edward L. Thornton, former president of the 
National Lumber & Timber Co. and the Thornton- 
Vanlandingham-Cook Co., was a victim of an un- 
fortunate accident on Wednesday. It seems that 
in cleaning a gun preparatory to going on a hunt- 
ing trip in the South an old shell which had be- 
come lodged in the weapon exploded, the bullet 
passing thru Mr. Thornton’s left lung. He is at 
the Grant Hospital in a serious condition, but his 
friends in the lumber trade trust he will soon be 
out of danger and on the road to recovery. 


Thomas Montombo, of the Pentoga Lumber Co., 
Pentoga, Mich., was in the city during the week 
for the purpose of purchasing cattle to stock the 
company’s cut-over lands along the Blue River. 
He supervised the shipping of two carloads of cat- 
tle, and then devoted the rest of his brief stay to 


calling on some of his many friends in this market, 
Another lumberman in Chicago during the week 
for the same purpose was Merritt Wilson, president 
of the Ruthbell Lumber Co., Elkins, W. Va., which 
concern also is stocking its cut-over lands with 
cattle. 


James Clark, one of the directors of the Van- 
couver Lumber Co., of Vancouver, B. C., was in 
Chicago this week, accompanied by his wife. They 
were returning to his headquarters in Vancouver 
after visiting Mrs. Clark’s parents in Dallas, Tex. 
Mr. Clark expressed himself as feeling quite hope- 
ful over the outlook for the lumber industry in 
view of the heavy increase in demand for the prod- 
ucts both of American and Canadian mills. He 
was preceded to Vancouver one day by his father, 
A. L. Clark, who had been looking after important 
business matters for the company in Chicago and 
vicinity for some time. 


G. E. Grace, sales agent in Minneapolis territory 
of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore., was 
in Chicago this week calling on the trade and look- 
ing over the situation generally. He expressed him- 
self as amazed at the rapid increase in lumber buy- 
ing in this territory, and felt that the advances in 
southern pine soon would be sufficient to make it 
possible for Douglas fir to come into this territory 
in larger quantities, even tho severely handicapped 
by a heavy freight rate. An encouraging feature 
of the situation is the ability of the mills to make 
quick deliveries, because of the competition among 
the railroads for lumber tonnage from the Coast. 
Mr. Grace reports a large amount of building in 
progress in his territory, and a much better feeling 
existing in the agricultural communities where 
business for a long time has been exceedingly dull 
on account of the low prices farmers were realizing 
for their products. 


MOVE YARD TO 10-ACRE SITE 


John Brennan & Co., formerly located at 2339 
Laflin Street, have moved their yard to a 10-acre 
site at Fifty-ninth Street and Ogden Avenue, 
Cicero, Ill. Mr. Brennan states that they will 
be in operation in about thirty days, and will 
carry a general yard = stock, railroad ties, oak 
plank ete. The concern’s new telephone number 
is Lawndale 4545. Mr. Brennan also advises that 
Ht. J. Carney & Co. plan to occupy the old quarters 
of the Brennan company on Laflin Street. 


ESTABLISHING CHICAGO CONNECTION 


Hf. Kirk, general manager of the Whitney Co., 
Portland, Ore., was in Chicago this week, having 
just returned from a visit to New York, where he 
was in consultation with the Skillings, Whitneys & 
Barnes Lumber Co., of Ogdensburg, the eastern 
associates of the Whitney Co, that will represent 
it in New England, New York, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, District of Columbia, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Ohio and eastern Michigan. While in Chi- 
cago Mr. Kirk perfected arrangements with the 
Coale-Fraser Lumber Co. to handle Whitney Co. 
products in Chicago territory. With the products 
of the splendid mill of the Whitney Co. at Gari- 
baldi, Ore., available to its customers, the Coale- 
Fraser Lumber Co. will be in position largely to 
extend its trade influence, This company has long 
represented the Great Southern Lumber Co., of 
Jogalusa, La., in this territory, and enjoys an 
enviable reputation among all classes of lumber 
buvers, 

From Chicago Mr. Kirk went to Kansas City, 
and will arrange for representation of his company 
in that territory before returning to his headquar- 
ters in Portland. Having spent some time in the 
East, Mr. Kirk is returning to Portland thoroly 
convinced that the lumber industry is facing a long 
season of good business at satisfactory prices. He 
found business conditions improving in every line 
and the consumption of lumber increasing almost 
daily. 


HARDWOOD DISTRIBUTERS CONFER 


The salesmen in the central district for the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., held a meeting 
last Sunday at the Chicago offices in the Conway 
Building for the purpose of discussing, with Sales 
Manager George A. Houston and G. W. Allport, 
conditions surrounding the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of the company’s hardwood products. Mr. 
Allport, formerly vice president of the Dermott 
Land & Lumber Co., Dermott, Ark., but more re- 
cently of Pine Bluff, Ark., recently joined the sales 
department of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. and will 
give special attention to the distribution of hard- 
wood lumber. Those who attended this confer- 
ence, in addition to Messrs. Houston and Allport, 
were Seth E. Barwick, manager of the company’s 
Chicago office; Frank Benson and B. F. Chilcutt, 
of Indianapolis, Ind.; Fred Berger, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Charles Crane and H. D. Jones, of 
Cleveland, Ohio; FE. H. Houston and C. C. Mullen, 
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of St. Louis, Mo.; W. H. Jobe, of Detroit, Mich. ; 
Cc. W. Lawrance, of Chicago, and W. G. Slagle, of 
Erie, Pa. J. R. Guinee, from the Kansas City 
headquarters, also attended. 

Those present were unanimous in reporting ex- 
cellent prospects for the hardwood trade. All 
branches of industrial trade appear to have shown 
substantial improvement during the last several 
weeks, but the building and automobile industries 
continue to be the largest individual customers. 


ARBITRATION PLAN WINS PRAISE 


Almost any system of arbitration procedure wins 
the approval of the winner in a case, but the Amer- 
ican Wholesale Lumber Association points with 
pride to the fact that arbitrations conducted under 
its plan also prove satisfactory to the loser and 
thus stand the real “acid test.’ The association 
frequently receives letters of approval from the 
losing party. The following extract is from such a 
letter recently addressed to it by the loser in a 
hotly contested case involving over $5,000: 

Wish to convey to you in behalf of our company 
our appreciation of the decision rendered by you 
in this case. Of course, the decision made by you 
was not what we would have liked to have seen, 
as it was decided against us; nevertheless, after 
reading over your decision we readily see our 
error and are frank to admit same. It is needless 
to say that some of us are getting into these 
jams most every day and we are more than ever 
sold on the arbitration plan of settlement. 


ANOTHER KEY RING FOUND 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN key ring No. 2095, with 
four keys attached, was left at a filling station in 
Seattle, Wash., and the ring and keys have been 
forwarded to the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
in Chicago. Unfortunately the owner of the ring 
failed to have it registered and his name is not 
known to this paper, but if this comes to his at- 
tention and he will communicate with us the ring 
and keys will be returned to him. 


(Raa aaeaeaeaaa: 


TAKES OVER GOING BUSINESS 


A new organization named the Chicago Box & 
Crating Co. has been incorporated under the laws 
of Illinois te take over the plant, properties and 
going business formerly operated by the Kenfield- 
Lamoreaux Co. at Bemidji, Minn., Cass Lake, 
Minn., and Washburn, Wis. The general offices 
will be maintained at 111 West Washington street, 
Chicago. The officers of the Chicago Box & Crat- 
ing Co., are: President, S. J. Straus; vice presi- 
dent, A. Ackerman; vice president and general 
manager, Frederick Klapproth; secretary, E. W. 
Nix; treasurer, B. F. Goldstein ; superintendent, 
G. H. Bierbaum. 

Frederick Klapproth, general manager, has been 
connected with the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. 
for many years, and for the last ten years as 
vice president. He leaves that organization to 
take up the active management of the new com- 
pany. G. H. Bierbaum has been assistant man- 
ager of the National Box Co., Chicago, and will 
be general superintendent of the plant properties. 
The personnel of the company, coupled with the 
fact that thru its affiliation with the Straus Bros. 
Co., Chicago, ample working capital has been pro- 
vided for the maintenance of the operations, makes 
this organization a strong factor in the box shook 
and crating field. 


INDIAN FORESTRY ENGINEER HERE 

A visit from far off Lahore, Punjab, India, is 
being paid this country by J. Lafon, formerly 
forest engineer for the Indian Government and now 
serving the Punjab Government in the same ca- 
pacity. Mr. Lafon recently arrived on the Pacific 
coast, where he spent a short time calling on 
many of his friends from the time he was connected 
with the British Columbia Forest Service. He is 
now in Kentucky, where his family has lived dur- 
ing his absence in the Land of the Ganges. He 
expects to return to India in June. 

Mr. Lafon became connected with the Indian 
forest service in 1917, and his work has taken him 
thruout the timber bearing areas of that country, 
from the teak forests of Burmah to the spruce 
belts of the Himalayas. He concluded his work 
for the central Government last fall, and accepted 
an appointment for two years with the Punjab 
Government. It is proposed to apply modern meth- 
ods to the lumbering of softwoods in the northern 
portion of that Province, and Mr. Lafon has come 
to America especially to purchase machinery. He 
Says there is a great demand for lumber in India, 
particularly that which will resist the ravages of 
the white ants. Consequently teak and deodar 
are in demand. There is a heavy call for creosoted 
ties for railroad work, and in fact for all classes 
of lumber. A foresighted conservation policy is 
carried on by the Indian Government with the 
purpose of developing the natural lumber resources 
in the Himalayas, in the western Ghats and in 
Burmah. The character of the Indian forests 


greatly fluctuates with the extent of precipitation 
in the area where the timber is located, but on the 
whole the forest is not so dense as in the Pacific 
coast, particularly on Vancouver Island, and cruis- 
ing operations can be carried on more effectively. 


SPEAKS ON TAXATION PROBLEMS 


An enlightening address on taxation was given 
before the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago 
last Wednesday noon by H. Archibald Harris, head 
of Archibald Harris & Co., Chicago, and presi- 
dent of the Indiana Association of Certified Public 
Accountants. Mr. Harris, who is a well known 
taxation expert, pointed out particularly the enor- 
mous number of errors in tax returns filed in re- 
cent years by corporate interests, due to improper 
understanding of the law, and stated that, as these 
returns in most cases have not yet been audited 
by the Government, the opportunity still exists to 
correct these errors and thereby save vast sums 
of money. Mr. Harris said in part: 


Recent uncertainties and variations in the na- 
tional budget are causing all sorts of speculations 
of just what we may expect to pay next in the 
shape of taxes. Within a few days of each other 
come a statement by the Treasury Department 
that new taxes may have to be added to care for a 
deficit of $250,000,000 to $500,000,000, and a 
statement by Director of the Budget Dawes that 
he has saved the Government around $250,000,000. 
No wonder the taxpayer is befuddled and stupefied. 
But it is my opinion that there will be no pro- 
nounced change in the ame of taxation raised 
for several years. I think we can look for a 
budget of $2,500,000,000 to Kea 500,000,000 for the 
next ten years. 

Flaring up in favor of some particular tax sys- 
tem without thoroly studying that system is dan- 
gerous. Taxation is as important in many cases 
as investment. Accordingly one should study it 
almost as much as he would an investment. Ascer- 
tain what would be the least hurtful way of col- 
lecting taxes. Branches of enterprise particularly 
in this country are so interwoven, so interdepend- 
ent, that it is impossible to obtain one system 
which will fall unfairly on one branch without 
eventually injuring the others also. 

Like every other branch of industry lumbermen 
have made their tax mistakes. Most prominent 
among these are the charging of capital expendi- 
tures to expense, incorrect depreciation and im- 
proper handling of invested capital—all of which 
three affect invested capital. 

First, however, let me emphasize the fact that 
not all the returns for 1917 have been audited to 
say nothing of 1918, 1919 and 1920. Assume that 
you had in 1920 erroneously charged to expense 
$100,000 instead of adding it to invested capital. 





Disallowed as an expense and then restored to 
capital, this amount would incur interest charges 
and penalties in amount of $7,820—consisting of 
$2,300 penalty at 5 percent and $5,520 interest 
at 1 percent a month—this even if errors were 
discovered and taxes paid upon them one year from 
the original due date of tax. To the $7,820 would 
be added in interest $460 for every month which 
payment was ee in excess of one year after 
the original due date. Now, it will be noted that 
the charge of $460 a month, amounting to $5,520 
a year, is $2,300 less than’ the figure of $7,820 
for the first year. This is due to the fact that a 
penalty of 5 percent is included in the first year’s 
figure. Only one such penalty applies for the en- 
tire period. 

Figures just given are based on a maximum ex- 
cess profits tax of 40 percent, which has been a 
very common percentage. Even, however, if the 
excess profits tax were computed at the rate of 20 
percent, the penalty and interest under the above 
conditions for the first year would be $4,760. Re- 
flect on this fact. An error made for 1918, if 
steps to correct it were taken by the Government 
in January of this year, can necessitate a pay- 
ment of penalties and interest amounting to 34 
percent. It can be easily seen from this that 
amounts erroneously treated do pyramid interest 
charges and penalties dangerously high. 

It is entirely possible that penalties and inter- 
est charges may be piling up on us as we await 
the outcome of the audits. My advice t» you is 
that you review any tax transactions about which 
you may be in doubt so that you may get in 
amended returns to the Government and thereby 
forestall any penalties or interest charges which 
may be accumulating. 

Necessity for reviewing our tax transactions 
brings to mind the importance of knowing one’s 
condition. Aside from the benefit which it will 
bring you, the value to the country of having con- 
cerns who are proceeding on a safe foundation is 
without measure. When you know your own con- 
dition, when you know what it is costing you to 
do business, you know what to bid, you know what 
steps you can afford to take for obtaining business. 
You are doing business on bed rock. 


ARRIVAL GRADES ‘‘PERFECTION’’ 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 13.—Friends of the sec- 
retary of the Shingle Manufacturers’ Association 
of British Columbia, with headquarters at Van- 
couver, smiled appreciatively on receiving the fol- 
lowing special announcement this week: 

The New Boss and General Manager 
Mr. FRED H. LAMAR, JR., 
Arrived May 9. He Grades Perfection. 
Mother and Father Doing as Well 
as Can Be Expected. 

The Smokes Are Here at the Office. 
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Dealers! 


If you want good values in 
Wolf River Valley Hem- 
lock, buy from Langlade. 
With stocks in fair assort- 
ment we are prepared to 
supply you on short notice. 


Write us for quotations. 


Langlade LumberCo. 


Antigo, Wis. 
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Cypress 
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Siding 

Ceiling 

Flooring 

Mouldings 

Shiplap 

Sheathing 

Decking 
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No.1 and 2 Com. Rough 





By reason of the splendid working qualities 
of our Cypress lumber, carpenters urge build- 
ers to use it and in this way help dealers sell 
more of it. It will pay you to stock it. 


Special patterns cut to order. 
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KENNETT, Mo. 
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Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 
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Total for Eighteen Weeks (Cut, Shipments and Orders) 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
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Production Shipments Orders 
1922 1921 1922 19 1922 1921 
1,193,488,976 1,179,619,612  1,154,882,723 =1,227,421,267 1,246,230,788 1,252,512.624 
,626,063 68,713,556 003,065 75,826,800 97,910,255 75,012,840 
1,268,115,039 1,248,333,168 1,237,885,788 1,308,248,067 1,344,141,043 1,327,825,469 
1,318,988,149 747,271,260  1,254,274,054 807,218,486 1,311,316,761 $40,051,195 
84,570,028 60,469,490 773,137 74,756,517 95,915,471 66,120,946 
1,403,558,177 807,740,750 1,838,047,191 881,975,003 1,407,232,232 906,1727141 
208,843,000 121,899,082 338,658,000 175,226,728 398,350,000 = 175,475,000 
1890,000 19,174,000 28,084,000 13,539,000 40,100,000 12,700,000 
236,773,000 141,073,082 366,742,000 1 88,765,728 438,450,000 188,175,000 
38,526,000 29,798,000 77,935,000 53,262,000 145,780,000 31,896,000 
No Report 6,361,000 No Report 3,117,000 No Report 4,172,000 
36,159,000 56,379,000 36,068,000 
115,020,000 74,397,000 105,183,000 19,735,000 120,084,000 47,518,000 
9,170,000 5,354,000 8,107,000 3,419,000 1,092,000 4,414,000 
124,190,000 79,751,000 113,290,000 63,154,000 121,176,000 31,932,000 
143,819,409 77,685,991 126,116,031 70,075,867 132,095,843 57,471,314 
9,178,078 6,858,238 11,340,675 6,668,97 9,468,449 5,214,175 
152,997, 487 84,544,229 A . 16, 744, 839 141,564,292 62,685,489 
27,219, 000 25,493,000 36,847,000 19,679,000 36,307,000 18,075,000 
1,954,000 1,186,000 903, 1,767,000 606,000 1,552,000 
29,173,000 26,679,000 39,350,000 21,446,000 39,913,000 19,627,000 
3,253,332,703 2,424,280,229  3,310,706,685  2,591,712,637 3,638,256,567 2,642,485,094 
7,041,000 No Report 10,776,000 No Report Not Reported Not Reported 
32,052,000 No Report 24,788,000 No Report Not Reported Not Sepertes 
72,602,007 No Report 58,379,582 No Report Not Reported Not Reported 
3,365,027,710 3,404.650,267 


n with the week ended Jan. 7 and include those for the week ended May 6. 
ational Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


The 1921 figures are for the corresponding 











WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


Following are current quotations, for No. 2 and better, 


FAS Selects No. 1 com. 
ye $3 90.00@100. 4 $ 65.00@ 70.00 $ 40.00@ 45.00 
5/4 95.00@105. 70.00@ 75.00 45.00@ 50.00 
6/4 100.00@110. 00 75.00@ 80.00 50.00@ 55.00 
8/4 a — 00 80.00@ 85.00 55.00@ 60.00 
Bass w 
4/4 ert 0,00@ 75.00 60.00@ 55.00 40.00@ 42.00 
5/4 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 40.00@ 45.00 
6/4 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 
8/4 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 
BircH— 
4/4 105.00@110.00 75.00@ 80.00 38.00@ 40.00 
5/4 105.00@115.00 80.00@ 85.00  40.00@ 45.00 
6/4 105.00@115.00 80.00@ 85.00  45.00@ 50.00 
8/4 110.00@120.00 85.00@ 90.00 50.00@ 55.00 
10/4 110.00@120.00 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 
12/4 115.00@125.00 95.00@100.00 75.00@ 80.00 
Sorr ELM— 
4/4 68.00@ 70. 00 50.00@ 55.00 35.00@ 40.00 
5/4 70.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 40.00@ 45.00 
6/4 75.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 
8/4 85.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55.00 
10/4 100.00@105.00 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 
12/4 105.00@110.00 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 
Rock ELM 
4/4 65.00@ 75.00 ...... Pisawsis 40.00@ 45.00 
5/4 70.00@ 80.00 Diss x f 
6/4 75.00@ 85.00 i 
8/4 85.00@ 95.00 a f i 
10/4 100.00@105.00 ...... rr 65.00@ 70.00 
12/4 105.00@110.00 ...... 70.00@ 75.00 
HARD MAPLE— 
4/4 73.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55.00 37.00@ 42.00 
5/4 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 40.00@ 45.00 
6/4 80.00@ 90.00 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 
8/4 80.00@ 90.00 60.00@ 65.00 50.00@ 55.00 


For FAS, or FAS and selects, hardwoods, alone, add $10. 


No. 2 com. 


$25.00@30.00 
30.00@32.00 
30.00@32.00 
35.00@38.00 


20.00@22.00 
22.00@24.00 
26.00@28.00 
32.00@34.00 


20.00@22.00 
22.00@24.00 
26.00@28.00 
32.00@34.00 
40.00@45.00 
45.00@50.00 


22.00@24.00 
24.00@26.00 
26.00@ 28.00 
32.00@34.00 
40.00@45.00 
45.00@50.00 


22.00@24.00 

24.00@26.00 
26.00@28.00 
32.00@34.00 
40.00@45.00 
45.00@50.00 


22.00@25.00 
24.00@ 26.00 
26.00@28.00 
30.00@32.00 


or No. 1 and better, f. 0. b. Wisconsin mill points: 


No. 3 com. 


$15.00@17.00 
16.00@18.00 
16.00@18.00 
16.00@18.00 


17.00@19.00 
19.00@21.00 
19.00@21.00 
19.00@21.00 


12.00@14.00 
13.00@15.00 
13.00@15.00 
13.00@15.00 

ee ee 


14.00@16.00 
15.00@17.00 
15.00@17.00 
15. a 00 


14.00@16.00 
15.00@17.00 
15.00@17.00 
15.00@17.00 
oeees Decco 


10.00@12.00 
11.00@13.00 
11.00@13.00 
11.00@13.00 





FAS 
HARD MAPLE— 
10/4 90.00@100.00 
12/4 95.00@105.00 


Sorr MAPLE— 


4/4 65.00@ 75.00 
5/4 70.00@ 80.00 
6/4 75.00@ 85.00 
8/4 80.00@ 90.00 
Oak— 

4/4 105.00@110.00 
5/4 105.00@115.00 
6/4 110.00@115.00 
8/4 110.00@120.00 


HEMLOCK, No. 1, S18S1E— 
8’ 


2x 4 

2x 6 25.50@ 26.50 
2x 8 36 50@27.50 
2x10 26.00@27.00 
2x12 26.50@ 27.50 


Selects 


75.00@ 80.00 
80.00@ 85.00 


45.00@ 50.00 
50.00@ 65.00 
55.00@ 60.00 
60.00@ 65.00 


85.00@ 90.00 
85.00@ 90.00 
90.00@ 95.00 
90.00@ 95.00 


10’ 


$27. 50@28.50 $29.00@30.00 


26.50@ 27.50 
28.00@29.00 
27.00@28.00 
27.50@ 28.50 


Merchantable, $2 less than No, 1 
No. 2, $4 less than No. 1. 


No. 1 HEMLOCK Boarpbs, S1S— 
8’ 


1x 4 $25.00@26.00 
1x 6 26.50@27.50 
1x 8 26.50@ 27.50 
1x10 27.00@ 28.00 
1x12 27.50@ 28.50 


Merchantable, 


10-14' 


No. 1 com. 


60.00@ 
65.00@ 


65.00 
70.00 


14’ 


$26.00@ 27.00 
27.50@ 28.50 
27.50@28.50 
28.00@29.00 
28.50@29.50 


$2 less than No. 1. 


No. 2, $4 less than No. 1. 
Add for shiplap and flooring, 50 cents a thousand. 


2x4” and wider, 6’ 


1x4” and wider, 


Add for select No. 


and longer, No. 
6’ and longer, No. 
3 hemlock, $3 a 


3 hemlock, 
3 hemlock, 


No. 2 com. 


40.00@45.00 
40.00@45.00 


20.00@22.00 
22.00@24.00 
26.00@28.00 
30.00@32.00 


28.00@30.00 
30.00@32.00 
36.00@38.00 
40.00@45.00 


16° 


$27. "50028. 50 $29. 00@30.00 
26.50 @ 27.50 r 
26.50 @ 27.50 
27.00@28.00 
27.50@ 28.50 


29.00@30.00 


16’ 
$24.00@29.00 
29.00@30.00 
29.00@30.00 
29.50@30.50 
30.00@31.00 


thousand. 


rough, 


Na. 3 com. 


13.00@15.00 
14.00@16.00 
14.00@16.00 
14.00@16.00 


13.00@15.00 
14.00@16.00 
14.00@16.00 
16.00@18.00 


18’ & 20’ 
$31.50@32.50 
30.50@31.50 
30.50@31.50 
30.50@31.50 
31.90@32.00 


£8-20' 
$30.50@31.50 
31.50@32.50 
31.50@32.5 50 
31.50@82.5 
32 0003300 


$14 to $6 
rough, $15 to $16 





Prices continue 
No. 2 and better, or 


FAS 
Basswoop— 
4/4 $ 70.00@ 75.00 
5/4 75.00@ 80.00 
6/4 80.00@ 85.00 
8/4 85.00@ 90.00 
10/4 95.00@100.00 
BEECH— 
5/8 No. 2 
4/4 60.00@ 65.00 
5/4 65.00@ 70.00 
6/4 70.00@ 75.00 
8/4 75.00@ 80.00 
BircH— 

4/4 110. 00@115. 00 
5/4 110.00@115.00 
6/4 115.00@120.00 
8/4 115.00@120.00 
10/4 120.00@125.00 
12/4 125.00@130.00 
16/4 135.00@140.00 
Sorr E_tmM— 
or 70.00@ 75.00 

75.00) SO OU 

6. 80.00@ 85.00 


For FAS, 


very firm, 
No. 


1 and better, f. o. b. 


Selects No. 1 com. 

$ 55.00@ 60.00 $ 40.00@ 45.00 
60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.06 
65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 
70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 
80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 

common and better, 
45.00@ 50.00 35.00@ 40.00 
50.00@ 55.00 40.00@ 45.00 
55.00@ 60.00 45.00@ 50.00 
60.00@ 65.00 50.00@ 55.00 
80.00@ 85.00 40.00@ 45.00 
80.00@ 85.00 45.00@ 50.00 
85.00@ 90.00 50.00@ 55.00 
85.00@ 90.00 55.00@ 60.00 
90.00@ 95.00 60.00@ 65.00 
95.00@100.00 65.00@ 70.00 
105.00@110.00 75.00@ 80.00 
55.00@ 60.00 40.00@ 45.00 
60.00@ 65.00 15.00@ 50.00 
65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 


or FAS and selects, 


hardwoods, 


alone, 


MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


No. 2 com. 


and in some cases premiums are being paid for dry stocks. 
Michigan mill points: 


No. 3 com. 


$23.00@25.00 $18.00@20.00 


25.00 @27.00 
28.00@30.00 
33.00@35.00 
38.00@40.00 


32.00@35.00 
23.00@25.00 
26.00@ 28.00 
29.00@31.00 
32.00@34.00 


23.00@25.00 
26.00@ 28.00 
29.00@31.00 
33.00@35.00 
38.00@40.00 
43.00@45.00 
48.00@50.00 


25.00 @ 27.00 
28.00@30.00 
31.00@33.00 


add $10. 


19.00@21.00 
19.00@21.00 


12.00@14.00 
15.00@17.00 
16.00@18.00 
16.00@18.00 
16.00@18.00 


15.00@17.00 
16.00@18.00 
16.00@18.00 


17.00@19.00 
18.00 @ 20.00 
18.00 @ 20.00 





FA S 
Sorr KLmM— 


8/4 85.00@ 90.00 
10/4 95.00@100.00 
12/4 105.00@110.00 
16/4 125.00@130.00 


Harp MApPLE— 


4/4 75.00@ 80.00 
5/4 80.00@ 85.00 
6/4 85.00@ 90.00 
8/4 85.00@ 90.00 
10/4 95.00@100.00 
12/4 105.00@110.00 
14/4 = 115.00@120.00 
16/4 125.00@130.00 


Sorr MapLe— 


4/4 70.00@ 75.00 
5/4 75.00@ 80.00 
6/4 80.00@ 85.00 
8/4 80.00@ 85.00 


The 


fol lowing list 


Nelects 


70.00@ 75.00 
80.00@ 85.00 
90.00@ 95.00 
105.00@110.00 


55.00@ 60.00 
60.00@ 65.00 
65.00@ 70.00 
65.00@ 70.00 
75.00@ 80.00 
85.00@ 90.00 
95.00@100.00 
105.00@110.00 


50.00@ 55.00 


60.00@ 65. 00 


END Drinp WHITE MAPLE- 


4/4 90.00@105.00 
5/4 95.00@110.00 
100.00@115.00 


a/4 
“/4 110.004 125.00 


represents the 


No. 1 com. 


55.004 
65.004 
75.00@ 
90.004 


40.00@ 
45.00@ 
50.00@ 


60.00 
70.00 
80.00 
95.00 


50.00@ 55. 


60.00@ 
70.00@ 


80.00@ & 


90.00@ 


45. 00@ 


60.00@ 
65.00@ 
70.00@ 


Th.008@ 


75.00 
80.00 
85.00 


S000 


prevailing 
No. 2 com. 


34.00@36.00 
38.00@40.00 
43.00@45.00 
48.00@50.00 


28.00@30.00 
31.00@33.00 
31.00@33.00 
33.00@35.00 
38.00@40.00 
43.00@ 45.00 
48.00@50.00 
48.00@50.00 


23.00@25.00 
26.00 @ 28.00 
29.00@31.00 
29.00@31.00 


ea aieis a's 
ry) eee 
a aaa t a 

ae 


prices, fol 


No. 3 com. 


eee 
nel re 
| 
at 


14.00@16.00 
15.00@17.00 
15.00@17.0" 
16.00@18.0! 
18.00@20.00 
18.00@20.0" 
er eee 

ce Beene 


15.00@17. 
16.00@18 0 
16.00@18.™ 
16.00@18.0" 


“a 
7 
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VALLEY HARDWOODS “SOFT ” 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 15.—The following are sO TEXTURE SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
today’s average prices on southern Mississippi Cincinnati, Ohio, May 15.—The following are average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted oa Vir- 
Valley hardwoods f. o. b. Cincinnati: ginia, West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee hardwoods today: 
JUM— 
pv Fag Dyn nets vee bo ree > $024 4/4 5/486/4 8/4 4/4 5/466 /4 8/4 
m 5 QUARTERED WHITE OAK— CHESTNUT— 
oo <2 130@140 1350140 TD es inweves $140@150 $150@160 $160@170 De te iecers $120@125 $125@130 $125@130 
ODE oo 60@ (65 75@ 80 85@ 90 OS ee 105@110 110@115 ee oo No. 1 com..... 70@ 75 T5@ 8 75 80 
en helene wacede No. 1 com..... 10@ 75 80@ 85 85@ 90 No. 3 com..... 18@ 20 20@ 21 21 
18 to 17”... 7 55@ 60 ei -@. = -@ No. 2 COmM..«<. 48 53@ 58 58@ 63 Sd. wormy and 
Sap FAS, 6” & ee Sound wormy.. 40 45 50@ 55 60@ 65 PP 2 com. 30@ 32 32@ 35 35@ 38 
‘ ee eo a. Pr ’ He 65 | QuarRTERED Rep OAk— Ka a and 
Sap No. 2com. 23@ 25 246 26 33¢ $ FAS .........$115@120 ...@... ...@... and better... 35@ 38 42@ 44 42@ 44 
‘ ntana's : No. 1 com..... COG Gh ..:@i.e ©. 6c Qe. ai 
Comes x NG 2 COMMis 03 Pl | a ee eo MaPLe— 
FAS, 6” & wdr.$ 55@ 60 $ 60@ 65 ...@.. ee . FAS .........$ T0@ 75 $ 80@ 90 $ 85@ 95 
a ; COM 65. 40@ 42 44 46 ee oe PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— NO 3 Cm. «... 45@ 50 55@ 65 60@ 70 
coe 30@ 33 32@ 35... @.. | GRR +115@i28 $120@125 $125@130 No. 2 com..... 32@ 35 =35@ 40 40@ 45 
te 17" 75 80 @ @ ee 85@ 90 90 95 90@ 95 
ot ue on ++-@.. -@.. Na. 3 eem..... 65@ 70 68@ 73 T0@ 75 syne : 
. -+-@.. No. 2 com..... 42@ 47 43@ 48 45@-50 FAS .........$110@120 $115@125 $120@125 
QUARTERED WHITE Ox 7 No. 3 com..... 20@ 22 25@ 28 28@ 32 Oy 3 COMB << 60@ 65 65@ 70 T0@ 75 
FAS ......--- $115@120 $120@125 $125@130 Sound wormy No. 2 com..... 35@ 40 40@ 45 42@ 45 
Selects aie arlene 90@ 95 95@100 100@105 (W.Va.stock) 44@ 46 55@ 60 55@ 60 BrecHo— 
No. a ee 60@ 65 65@ 70 70O@ 75 Sound wormy ap ” ™ 
No. 2 com..... 42@ 47 47@ 52 52@ 57 (So.hd.stock) 32@ 35 ...@... ...@... FAS .......-. $ 75@ 80 $ 80@ 85 $ 80@ 85 
Quarterep Rap OaK— . NO. 2 €6MB.2 26 40@ 45 45@ 50 45@ 50 
BAS woos $110@115 ...@... ...@... | PoPLaR— Be 3 com... 30@ 35 = 35@ 40 «=—35@ 40 
vo. 1 com..... 55@ 60 ...@... -@... | / [Rene $115@120 $120@125 $122@130 | WHITE AsH— 
; No. 2 com..... 388@ 43 ...@... -@.. Sapsand selects 90@ 95 95@100 100@105 Wate $ 85@ 90 $ 95@165 $100@110 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— Tee No. 1 com..... Boa 65 65@ 70 68@ 72 No. 1 com..... 50@ 55 60 65 oa 70 
Mee. corel mesere odie $100@105 ap igs $110@115 No. 2 com. A.. 37@ 40 40 45 40 45 No. 2 com..... oa 35 40@ 42 42@ 45 
SGlOCTS. oec6. e+: 50@ 55 55@ 60 60@ 65 No. 2 com. B.. 26@ 28 27@ 30 27@ 30 
- 1 com..... pe = a 5@ = bo b me wide, Hickory— 
No. 2 com..... 32@ 36 35@ : 37@ 0.1,18 to 23” 155@165 175@185 180@190 y y 
No. 3 com..... 20@ 22 23@ 25 25@ 28 Sitemnn sin . e vas “ia... a! o0g ae Oe ae 
Sd. wormy .... 30@ 32 33@ 37 35@ 38 OLDOREGE, No. 2 com..... ...@... 35@ 40 35@ 40 
Seiten 13 to 17”... 115@120 ...@... .@.. acti gga lala bitten 
. eee 90@ 95 $ 95@100 $100@105 WaLnuT— 
Saps & selects. 70@ 75 75@ 80 80@ 85 | BASSWoou— rc xsstani $240@250 $250@260 $260@270 
No. 1 com..... 5O@ 55 55@ 60 60@ 65 ) / RS ee $ 85@ 90 $ 90@100 aw -_ i Sr 155@160 175@180 180@185 
No. 2 com. A.. 33@ 36 35@ 38 - 38@ 40 I 2 COM. ws 50@ 55 55 y- No. 1 com..... 110@115 120@125 125@130 
No. 2 com. B.. 22@ 25 25@ 28 28@ 30 No. 2 com..... 32@ 34 37 400 45 No. 2 com..... 50@ 55 55@ 66 60@ 65 





Duluth, Minn., May 16.—The 
announced in No. 


3 boards, 4- and 


COMMON Boarps, Rouci 


No. 


No. 


No. 


For 
No. 


6’ 8’ 10° 

5 PE eer $63.00 $65.00 $68.00 
eee 66.00 68.00 74.00 
‘Me pbetaes 72.00 75.00 81.00 

, a: Oe 49.00 51.00 54.00 
1 ee 51.00 53.00 56.00 

> ee 56.00 58.00 63.00 

Oe  ecrecxes 29.00 31.00 32.00 
RO ose cuss uu 31.00 32.50 

(> eee 31.00 32.00 33.00 


NORTHERN PINE 


12’ 14416’ 
$68.00 $68.00 
74.00 70.00 
81.00 75.00 
57.00 55.00 
56.00 53.00 
63.00 58.00 
32.00 32.00 
32.50 32.50 
33.00 33.00 


alt white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1.00. 


4, 6 to 20’, 8”, 


Shiplap and D&M, 8’ & up, add $2. 





No. 1 Pieces Sturr, S1S1E 
6° 8’ 10’ 32° 
2x 4”....$28.00 $29.00 $32.00 $31.00 
2x 6”.... 28.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 
2% 8" 2.25 Sue 31.00 31.00 31.50 
2x10”.... 29.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 
2x12”.... 30.00 33.00 32.00 32.00 
og . 36.00 36.00 40.00 39.00 


2 “piece stuff, $2 less than No. 


add °52.0 


$23; 10”, $24; 12”, $25. 
For S1 or 28S, add $1; S1S1E, add $1.50; for resawed, add $2. 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. 


shiplap, 8’ & up, add $3. 


14’ 16’ 
$31.00 $31.00 
29.00 30.00 
30.50 30.50 
31.00 30.00 
32.00 31.00 
39.00 40.00 


1; pine rough, deduct $1; D&M or S48, 


market for northern pine boards and piece stuff is stiffening up. 
6-inch No. 3 rough fencing and 6-foot and longer mixed lengths of No. 


$71.00 $71.00 
76.00 76.00 
76.00 81.00 
58.00 60.00 
58.00 60.00 
65.00 68.00 


32.00 32.00 
32.50 32.50 
33.00 33.00 


18’ 20°’ 
$33.00 $33.00 
32.00 32.00 
33.00 33.00 
32.00 32.00 
33.00 33.00 
38.00 38.00 





Further advances of $2 


4 fencing. 
FENCING, ROUGH 
eF 8’ 1012414 
OP, NO Rasccceceeawks $58.00 $62.50 $65.00 
Re Bedevencas ccee 4008 51.00 52.50 
INGh Gactcedscacens ae 28.00 30.00 
OP, Mp edkiwiveawnaes 55.00 57.00 61.00 
INGh Gadecceuaes --- 41.00 44.00 49.00 
INO Bedudadcuvde ss 24.00 25.00 27.50 
No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed lengths, 4”, $22; 


5” fencing, same as 6”. 


All white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. 
S1 or 2S, add $1; SIS1E, add $1.50; S4S, add $2. 
Flooring, 5- or %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2 


Drop siding or partition, add $3. 


Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $4. 
Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot 


Siding run to O. G., 


16 


$68.50 
56.00 
30.00 
67.00 
55.00 
28 50 


6”, $25 


in each case Baye been 
Quo tations f. 0. b. Duluth: 


18&20 
$68.50 
56. 00 


$2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades 


Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding 


SIDING, 4 AND 6”, 4 TO 20’— 
Fad 6” 
rnaonned eke kiwanne $52.75 $52.75 
Ebwdentndsenannnees 48.00 48.00 
D RN ee errs 42.00 42.00 


EB 
Norway, C&better. 


waeaews - $27.75 
. 44.00 44.00 





The following are current f. 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


o. b. mill prices for Arkansas soft pine made 





during the week ended May 12: 





Flooring Fencing and Boards S$2S&CM—Shiplap | Ceiling and Partition 
Edge grain— 1x3 1x4 No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No.1 No.2 No.3 yy,” sy” 4” 
RA hwnd ceviche veuncests ee a is eer recor $20.00 $19.75 SURO | IO. cicccc esses $27.00 $19.75 $14.25 Clg. Cle Clg. Part. 
B &hetter ...... Tere 56.50 BU weKenekhes een 27.00 19.25 14.00 i> 2. iy eer 27.50 21.75 16.25 B&better $39.25 $41.00 $45.75 $43.25 
ES ae BRS RE RoR ane ee aoe ** 54.50 REO cncccusccecs ee 2nae 1600 1x10” 28.00 21.75 16.50 No. 1 34.00 34.50 37.50 38.00 
cl ncc eke au nss iano OO. SR ORMEG vakdccadenacs 29.00 21.50 16.25 | No * 19.50 21.25 
Flat grain BOG welsesbuceuus 40.00 22.50 16.50 Dimension—Dressed | Lath 
ROO Svcs evide eieese 51.25 45.00 To No. 1 No. 2 ; No. 1 No.2 
NE er eee reer ron 38.00 36.50 Finish—Dressed 12, 14, 10, 18, 12, 14, 10, 18, xl. 4 $5.00 $4.00 
WO Th aavekebawnvadhewa® 19.00 20.50 B&bhetter c 16 2» 16 20 | 
Re Raney ee $54.00 $48.00 | $22.00 $24.00 2x 4 $19.50 $21.00 | Molding 
Casing and Base Pee er as cee rekanen .-. 58.00 51.50 19.50 21.00 2x 6 17.50 18.75 | 1%” and under. . 33 percent discount 
B&better Sr We ee nakdede weaned 64.00 53.75 21.00 23.50 2x 8 18.00 19.50 | 1% and over... 28 pereent discount 
ENG ans ghee eKev ace icedess Oe 1%, 1%, 2°24 to 8” ........ 67.50 se 22.25 24.00 2x10 19.50 21.00 | - 
ED EO BS oesac eviews 69.50 1%, 1%, 2”x5, 10, 12”.... 70.00 os 23.00 26.00 2x12 21.00 23.00 None sold 
Norfotk, Va., May 13.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. Norfolk: 
hdgeRough No 2 & better No. 3 Box Cull & red heart | sia . nas & Satter 
1/4 ee $50.50 052.50 $33.00 4 34.00 $2? 25 23.00 $18.25@19.00 | Lath, No. 1.$ 5.60@ 6.00 Roofers, 6" 325 00 7 26.00 D4s, 6" $57.50G 60.00 
5/4 2221 2"54.00@57.00 "3550003700 "23:00@ 24.00 iy Spa Loge EPs Bay a aoe 10” Prt 4~y~ 
Fe dasag eo: 57.00 @ 60.00 37.00 @ 39.00 23.00 @ 24.00 eee Factory, 2” 24.00@ 28.00 10”, 25.50@: 26.50 <8 62.00 @ 65.00 
TE eer aea ie 60.00 @ 63.00 41.00% 42.00 @ a | Sizes, 2”... 21.00@24.90 12”. 26.50@27.50 12 45.00 @ 70.00 
Rough, 4/4— 150@22.00 | Finished widths No. 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 
sees 56.50 @58.50 35.00 @ 37.00 24.50 @25.50 21.50@ 22.00 | y : - a an me 
a cae ale Re 585006050 36.00@38.00 25.00@26.00  22.00@23.50 | Flooring, 13/16x2% and 3” rift.... cr ah fap "ia 6644.56 eeh e oar 
ee re 64.00 @ 66.00 41.00 @ 43.00 26.00 @ 27.00 23.00 @ 24.00 oe eS peppy ah nee rapes ne a aa see pe 
> %” 34.25 @ 35.75 26.00 @2 IV. 
Bark strips, Nos. 1 and 2.$34.00@35.00 3ark strip part ition, niin r: aad Be Ot) Th 2 O87: 16.004 17.00 
Bex veeees 12.50@13.50 Nos. 1 & 2 "oo. $41.00 @ 43.00 7/16" HOE 54 26.00 , =o 7 
‘all red heart 11.004 12.00 Partition, 153/16” 51.504 58.00 $2.00 @ 44.50 32.25 7 245 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


Jacksonville, Fla., May 15.—Following is a recapitulation of f. o. b. mill prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended May 13: 


























Week ended— May13 May6 Week ended— May13 Mayé Week ended— May13 May6 Week ended— May13 May6é 
Flooring Partition Roofers Boards 
a © > ‘ ‘ vd -hette 00 1x6 No. 2 com.... 18.81 18.02 No. 2 common— 
1x4 B&better ....$39.06 $38.92 1x4 B&better ......... 44 rm NO. 2 C ; : 
No. 1] com.... 33.26 33.68 No. 1 com.... ..... 35,00 1x8 No. 2 com.... 18.68 19.00 eee ae . 17.82 17.85 
No. 2 com.... 14.19 15.40 NO. 2 COM ccs BEBO 3 svcws Seere sce... 2150 16.50 
No. 3 and cull 6.00 6.50 ards 2E.8 BOPIAD o0.cce sais 18.00 
5/4x3 B&better .... 48.00  ..... Siding Bébetter— pie ID OS. ee 1 ee 
1x3 No. 1 sap rift 50.00... -° Novrelty— BK OUD ES ices OO. eek ake ge og oseee LG Seer 
B&btr. flat.... 49.00 48.93 1x6 B&better 38.6 he * Seger 42.00 40.00 Ix 6 &u 17.96 19.00 
No. 1 com. flat 38.59 38.16 ” No. 1 com... 34.50 34.50 1x10 48 L.212L211 4200 40:00 | 4/4x 8108 12 Dds 1850 
walk : — flat ee 13.20 No. 2 com.... 17.19 18.51 ixt2 DS ..... sagt 42.00 See Other grades— 
ae ee No. 3 com.... ..--. 7.00 Ix 6 to 12 D4 ee 1x6 No. 3 com. D48 12.00. ..... 
6/4x 6, 8,10 and 12 1x8 No. 3 com. D4S 11.00 | ..!: 
Ceiling Bevel— — Rough sasaieie 2 oni 44.00 1x6 & 8” No. 3 & 
NO, common— ‘ 
1x4 B&better ......... 45.00 3&better ........ 19.00 ..... ix 8 DAS .. .ccsses re cull D4S..... 1000 re 
No.1 com.... 36.27 = ..0.0» BOs. E COD sos: 20020 SG00 os ears CES Se a ae ae oe 37.00 ; ; a ia 
No. 2 com.... 18.00 = 15.00 NO: 2 OM 66.4.6.0:4% TOO wwecaie Pei | re ee aaa No. 1 pine........+- 3.75 3.77 
x3Y% B&better ..... 36.00 35.38 US 0 era mer aes 50.00 NO: 2 DiC wccccnses CEBO— <i ccrce 
; No. 1 com.... 26.00 27.62 “426 Square edge— 6/4542 WES siiesiciccss sovse,  CO0O oth 
wee: ee B&better ........ 28.00 29.35 | No. 2 common— 4’ No.1 std. kiln dried 4.11 4.03 
aianliagla sg yee co _ SS Serr ee 1x 3 Rough....... 13.00 .... 4, No.1 std. air dried. 343 ‘ou 
ie. 2com.... 9.91 10.00 NO. Z woeccccoees ABO? gaa 1x 5 D4S......... 17.00 17.35 4’ No.1 std. green ... 3.10 3. 
The following f. o. b. mill prices are taken from sales reported during week ended May 18 in sections named: 
| a Bir- Hat- Kan- Alex- 4 i ory : 
Alex- ming- ties- 8as Alex- ming- ties- sas : + 
i it ; 1 andria,ham, burg, City, 
aniiria, ham, berg, Civ. andria, ham, burg, “oe La, Ala, Miss. Mo 
wa, Ala. Miss. Mo. La, Ala. 88. 0. + : : ’ 
“0s Fenel 818 Dimension, S81S1E 
Flooring encing Tn 9: Oy19" , } 
. dite set 62.95 | No. 2 (all lengths) — : iG ee eee 
1x3” EG B&better ..... 63.36 66.00 , Daa. 1x 12.79 11.50 14.00 2 ) 2 
_— a a wr er + Neotel 17.89 1837 i060 19°12 ee 22.56 ..... 20.00 24.00 
3 Terres Tae bass . 53.50 a : . Bee Boies etiwre ke .3t See a) v. 18&20’ .. 24.27 eat anes 22.79 
Se ait ten sins sisi irre ser 48.00 | No 3 <8 rete ms 11.86 10’to20’ 2000: sco. 1060) 1. 
hg peeenanenar oe Md ekpaes coe teh kee ee | RE eee re erences 
FG B&better “"'" 4800 50.50 50.25 48:52 | 1X6” .....eeeeee sia a : 1 aR RO BINGO: “ayesns. Geis.e eens 
“2 Dill aqmgi1 ow... wenn Boards, S1S or 82S Nh eae cet ROOD: ti nenaces eatin 
Nels ee eoneese ; rr ; ; on ‘ — 2x4 to 12”. <> 600 F160 ..... THOS 
D Cine Bee Hears sees tee ates NO: 2. 148 to) 187 2560s -eooe 88.50 38.50 ..... 
J nee 30, 40. 40. steers ” —_ +7 OR OF 9 
No 2 220 24.00 16.00 18.00 20.60 ee Se +... SE cee gee Eee Longleaf Timbers 
4” EG A! | Beier i he cee ee 39:39... ogg | No.1 Sa.B&S, S48, 20’ and under— ; 
rn, eakotten ~~" 54.99 53.35 ..... 57.70 [xfO", 14 anc pects Renew Soe. wesiis (dalle ones Ges Gani Ca wveoe 2096 90:82 
&better ..... weigh Cl a 58°95 Other lengths ........ Gee eRaisia: lasses, SEED 10” See ake aaatee 
D suueaessnnes 55.62 ..... 58.25 ij ee 1x12”, 14 and i6’ .... 40.60 27°. °°" 4119 + eee cates seeee guen, BEBE 
Co seeeeeeeeees wee sense EM 12°26 Other lengths ....... ee eS cay . VEewe ner eeeeeEe es re — i 
TD ewes own Seen ane ® erent No. 2 (all 10 to £0°)— ag, “SENHUS OREN SAAS + eae anes 37:60 
NO; Wy. bs nse ow 42.00.60. wee ate ok... cai ie 2 wee eh vaeeev ius : ix 288i sas 
sat apiece 4176 — 5 AMOS SIS 20.00 19.90 20.75 20.13 Sliortlcat ‘Timbers 
sete eeeeeeee SEU) Fanta. dente mess DKA? icc ciwiencecsacss POAL JO64 1925 S086 . = ae 
CG occesseccsee 37.00 cece noes 34°66 BSG oe ois aserk bo dencecec 22.16 19.57 15.25 23.85 ee S48, 20’ and under— 18.00 
DD ccccvvcesses ecose crece seers OED No. 3 (all lengths)— ) oon 00 6eees sense 5 oseee 
No. S sue e.eoee 34.40 38.80 37.50 . 2°86 1x6 to 12 Sy een ry 15.50 14.50 tie ea 10" ey eevee eeeee plage eeeee 
me Bo Sacaceww 18.64 ees ery 18.86 Tee eeeee 15.40 CSS 15.00 16.86 co» Pea ae ee ee ee eceee ecees 27°50 eee 
y q seeee . ae 2 2e't,.6 ” : x -— - a e006 se 8.68 66 06.6 <6 eeeee eeeee ot 
1x6” No, BOM vies 1950 1925.2... ei + venwbrssenevewes ues ae ieee bop Oe esosaskadeuyeee ; ee 
NG, BAO. 205.082 sooo SECO BES sve No. 4, all widths and Plaster Lath 
Ceiling i ee cece cece F700 weer ae oe ee 4.28 4.49 4.38 4.27 
%x4"” B&better ........ 38.00 36.71 40.25 36.47 | | im Roofers , Sy ce Ase vlinieeiies 8.75 3.45 3.75 3.77 
No ee eee. $3.75 32.40 hag i. ~— eC er ee Deke oa jap meee Byrkit Lath 
. pee ee ete P 9 8575 37.58 36.31 WO GO . 5.645 s0kenees re 9.05 20.25 ..... ay 
x4 R&bette F senennes ae oe Zee peg DWN ivisecnccecns _— | fee ee) ean a 
No. 2 .........+-. 14.84 15.00 ..... 14.95 Shiplap 8 and 10’..... teeceeees ULB vise sees 10.25 
%x4"” B&better . Sees Ween ainene Tee SR pAy 12” and longer.......<. ers W2 
ies gg wenehincem veaen, BBCOO: |! INO; Ay Mah" 1a eeG" 8. HOB RB) sceae, case 28. 18 ee Sineiies 
PRC ce ESR Meee ee ae dived Other ACNSthsS 2... issee ssses csocs Bel " 3 > 
, 10”, 14 & 16’... 2.40.  wevee ceees 8117 | (All 1x4 and 6")— , 
4 & 6” B&better —e 45.00 47.00 47.50 om her cacthe ‘is. Sho tenes: _arncuce gene Bé&better, 9 and 18’ ..  ..... eee eee 55.00 
™ "No. 1. sesccece conse 3800 ..... 8238 | No, 2 (10 to 20’)— , ; 10 BO. LOR ecicears ee bavay iesaie, UScaee pa 
‘No. 2... ... 22.00 18.50 21.25 re 20.22 21.00 20.00 20.41 | 8B’ cece eeeeeeseseeees renee eee wee ee 28, 
" mage es . 47.00 1x10” 20.18 20.55 20.00 21.30 No. i, O and 18’ ..... pease SR ‘ebelen names 
eal x wedbebuen SU TES Ay 89.79 | No. 8 GaiL renting) 77 TY NOD B00 BE 10 and 20°.......0.., a oes a 
Pe EARS E wee 1x , 15.86 15.33 : 17.19 No. 2, Random....... Pavslou Gage. Leoee 
Bevel Siding ca Since te eck 16.12 ‘ et 4695 Car Decking 
%x6" B&better ........ ws weewe CES ee eee! eek, | Fees F No. 1, 2”, 9, 10, 18 or 20’ : 26.00 26.00 
, a eee TEGO nces  acenins seawa Grooved Roofing Fleart face, 2”, 9°3”, 8”6” _ 
5x6” 3&better ........ ereee 30.20 sreee No. ie 1x10”, 14 & 16’ corks sxigeh ie he BS hs 30.36 etc. Tete et ee Ca . . e@ cose 27.00 
Drop Siding Other lengths ... .. che osaew eee Car Sills 
Dimension, SISIE S4S, Sq. E&S— 
‘4 or 6” B&better..... 39.56 40.00 41.00 37.82 : 7 , postin, : 06 ce cals cee ae 
ams” “Eh qrecenreny 33.47 35.00 36.75 34.02 | No. 1, 2x 4”, aaa i 7 oe ail 5 Tdi ae CO eee 
NO, 2 accevescovee 22.75 21.25 21.50 23.09 cae 2° 7** : 23°75 3401 Up to 9”, 34 to 36° se” Nee dieses, <othes, ee po 
vj 18&20° ‘ 24.50 26.36 : » BB to 40%. ieee cere eee BBS 
Finish 10’to20’ Wp tO. 10", SO 00 B06 os  -ccees Gasec <seas eee 
B&better sonek— — 2x 6”. 10° : 19.00 21.62 , 38 to A er re ee = = 
1x6 te Ber hohe ein wih eon coooe 4h. coos o: eiov9cw , ce he Ses rig @ U t 12”, 38 t ‘ean Rees Lee aee! sécen 28 
1x0”. see cele eeee 40.00 22... 51.00 a ++ 18,50 19.32 Up to 14”, 38 to 40°... ae ae 
1x8” 42.00 51.00 eer < erose 19.75 20.10 - 
foe duue meee ess se? * See Eee Tt BR 18&20’ .. 20.01 ..... 24.00 21.49 Car Framing 
in? ..............., Setis wach piece Oe 10"to20° . 20.93 ..... 20.00 ..... | gs» @ under, 20’ & under ..... .cc.. soos. 25.25 
2 i ren sti Unive. ogee OEM er a : c ‘ 
1Gxt te 28°.......... 56.00 ..... 50.00 ..... wes ee ee ee pes Seas | SPO Ce OE oo ceencces ins. sacs oo 
B&better Surfaced— Pe asics 22.00 ..... 21.75 22.71 Stringers 
1x6 to 12”........646% -cr:¢ 50.00 52.00 ..... 18&20’ .. 23.89 ..... 23.25 25.51 | 90 Pct. Hrt., 7x16 and sae" 
ARE” 4 sae 000s 0 ceecees SULA 65995: iians DESOe 10’to20’ . 24.91 ..... 25.00 ..... 26 to 28’ ..... ae . 45.00 
1x6"... see. leabwnee 50.49 46.71 46.00 50.87 2x10", 10’ ...... cee oe oe 
ES” 5 cds phew eeu oewse 51.06 48.5 50. §2. | en 23.67 22.00 22.25 eas 
1x5 and 10”...... .... 55.68 50.00 53.50 57.61 a’. ..%... oR0o - _ 22°00 23°78 WESTERN PINES» 
ow 5 5 , ~ 6 “i 
Lixd to H34 III! code oe! BTO0 ba:80 we nan ee [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
=: gga + eeen) OO REE osens 2x12", 10° 6... 25.00 fie. i... 26.21 Portland, Ore., May 16.—The following are 
Phy PS, ‘to i272. i 2TT) i. erloo 659/81  Sedeady Bhi TSisiei9 f. 0. b. mill and f. 0. b. Chicago shop amael 
1%x4 to 12”.......... 61.50 ..... ..... 47.60 18&20° No.2 No.3 
C Surfaced— % 10’ to20’ ; com. _ 
1x4 ery (ees  cbewy ppd No. 2, 2x 4”, ae eaters 1x 4”, 10 to 167 ee eo igi 33108 $15.00 
1 6” ere er eeee . . ee eee . - eeeeee . . = 6” 8” anc ” oO ." Biatacd wae € , m1) 
1x8” Tere TTT er Te ee cocce cooce 41.00 18” . wees 21.72 20.25 21.94 ines’ 10 to 16’. pie FoR pact get . 34.00 19.00 
i | a er mer | 18&20 < 23:91 21.25 20.00 25.00 1x13” and wider, 10 to 16’........ 35.00 21.00 
BROS asidusdses ene es beth sores otens SOOO — Aaa ‘ herd eeoee 21.00 ae No. 4 No. 5 
<6", Seni. : oss) Japee SOINO : ’ 
Casing and Base 12’ ...... 1494 ..... 17.00 16.85 com. com. 
B&better— 16’ ...... 16.36 ..... 17.25 17.388 | 1x4” and wider...... Coes were BS Roo 
© One 6" ..06:0 ecccscce BCC7T ..... 64.80 50.42 18&20’ .. 17.43 20.25 18.50 19.52 Bdbetter “OC” “p” 
8 and 10”......... e+ 59.00 2... 68.00 62.15 ee pe peedipennn nee ee oy 8”, 10 to 20’. .$84.00 $79.00 $63.00 
inhi 2x 8”, 10’ ...... 20.80 csune usiees, WOO 6” and 0 - ae tee 
B&better— . oe me. a. Ge a eaeronente = 94.00 89.00 77.00 
1%, 1% & 2x4 & 6”... «0... «0... 56.50... 18&20’ .. 22.75 19.50 24.00 23.43 |.1x13” and wider........ 99.00 94.00 82.00 
Fencing, S1S SROee” s. MMOD issbcs,  dcdcas -Gcsenn 5/4, 6/4x4” & wdr., 10 to 20’ 97.00 92.00 80.00 
2x10”, 10’ ...... 18.24 22.50 22.00 20.38 | 874° and wider..........: ... 99.00 94.00 82.00 
Noi 8; xd") 487 00.5. DRAB. G55.” vcccs BONO 12’ ...... 18.85 19.50 19.25 20.24 : Baas act 2 No.-$ 
* “" Other lengths : 7.... 36.00 1...) 29/92 16’ ...... 20.74 ..... ..... 22.62 | Stop S28 F.0.B. Cu1caco— bg hgh $4750 
1x6”, 16’ ...... $9.04 0... II) aalse 18&20" 9°. 21:75 3222) 15:00 24° £63 | 5/4 and G/4........-..4..-. Tivos arcs "sr ie 
Other lengths . ..... 40.00 ..... 31.01 10’to20’ . 22.69 ..... 17.00 : RUS Ateihis csusiecahare ona ale ane-ssabe ete 90. 00 75. 7.5 
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FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., May 13.—The following 
prices were realized on fir, western hemleck and 
cedar for the week ended May 13: 

DOUGLAS FIR— 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


No.2 No.3 No.2 No.8 
CéBtr. C&Btr. CéBtr. CéBtr. 
BEA” oes. $53.50 $43.50 14%x3”...$56.50 $45.50 
WEE veka 49.00 43.00 14%x3”... 53.50 45.50 
SAG veren 52.50 45.00 14%x6”... 55.50 45.50 
Slash Grain Flooring 
BS? oc ccc $30.00 $27.00 14x3”...$46.50 $35.50 
| rere 30.00 27.00 1%x4”... 43.50 35.50 
PEO” coer 33.00 31.00 14%x6”... 45.50 35.50 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
1%, 1% and 236 to 12”..... «..+-$60.00 $50.00 
Pus Boe SHG DZ UG 26 cick cviccces 62.00 52.00 
Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 
BE bewinsiwcks wee Hee oae ene wieed $51.00 $45.00 
1x 6” (CHERENMEKEE COC EH oes RaaeeKes 52.00 46.00 
= 5, OS OOS bib ecenneses SO ewaccs 53.00 47.00 
BEE keke vu tnct cetsenanourenewns 55.00 49.00 
Va. 1x5, 3D GRE BF ki wk cncacs 56.00 50.00 
Perr rrr Terre 57.00 51.00 
a "ain One, & G08 82 vcccccewewes 62.00 56.00 


Ceiling, C&EB and C&EV and Partition 
%x4”....$29.00 $24.00 %% x6”....$32.50 $37.50 
54x4”.... 31.00 26.00 56x6”.... 34.50 29.50 
¥%x4”.... 29.50 24.50 %x6”.... 38.00 28.00 

1x4”.... 32.00 29.00 1x6”.... 35.50 32.50 


Drop Siding, Rustic 


5% x6”....$27.00 $24.50 BEG 06 sa $31.00 $28.5 
1x4”.... 29.00 26.00 Sa @euws 38.00 35,00 
Fir Battens 
OS ORG cc cenwews $ .%5 te Ce GQhees cue $ .85 
a” Oy GQessees ead .80 a Oe Qhesseawes .90 
Lath 
Pit; DOF CROMGRNE Ss 6 occa died tdieaccceenes $ 5.25 
Common Boards and Shiplap 

No.1 No.2 

com. com, 

vee, G88 Gn BSNS" occ cccccaweses $13.00 $10.00 
Bee 44 eiewcuneee er ee irre 11.00 8.00 
Pe eunnta hassles evens eeu caa 11.50 8.50 
WE BONO sis cdeendcednceucenee 12.50 9.50 
TEER, BUGMEO sb cakic haved ecnduse 13.00 10.00 
P4356 and 10, D682" so viccwnwees 15.00 12.00 
Pen hee nguueeak upon ewem meee 13.50 10.50 
EUeee HE BO ic 6 ictveccsdaseeawe 14.50 11.50 

Common Planks and Small Timbers 
Se BEE wis Wa ese Mea RS $17.00 $14.00 
ae Oe ee OE coe gaemecceus 16.50 13.50 
Oe 8 QRS” A pind wawsoeioeewewve 17.00 14.00 
3x10, SEED SEIS” 6 cacwcnwedectaus 18.00 15.00 
Common Dimension, S1S1E, 12’ 
No.1 No.2 No.1 No.2 
com, com. com, com. 


2x3, 2x4” .$12.00 $ 9.00 2x14”... .$14.50 $11.50 
2x6, 2x8”. 11.50 8.50 2x16".... 3.50 32.50 
SELU ves« Eee 9.50 2x18”.... 17.50 14.50 
2x12”.... 13.00 10.00 2x20”.... 19.50 16.50 


Common Dimension, 2x4”, S1S1E 


6’ ..... $21.00 $ 8.00 Te tenes $14.00 $11.00 
Lt Gaia pear 12.00 9.00 Se sven ue 15.00 12.00 
EG’ 6 cases 13.00 10.00 Wer hadeue 17.00 14.00 

Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 
No.1 Sel. No.1 Sel. 


, com, com, com. com, 

6x 6”...$19.00 $22.00 18x18”. ..$23.00 $26.00 
10x10”... 20.00 23.00 20x20”... 24.50 27.50 
14x14”... 20.50 23.50 22x22"... 26.50 29.50 
16<1G6”... 21.00 24.00 24x24”... 29.00 32.00 


Common Timbers, 12x12” 


34 to 40’ .$22.00 $25.00 72to 80’ .$50.00 $53.00 
42 to 50’. 28.00 31.00 S82to 90’. 60.00 63.00 
52 to 60’. 34.00 37.00 92 to 100’. 70.00 73.00 
62 to 70’. 40.00 43.00 

Ties, Rough 


ON ooo vic«- eee C0 i > Sees $16.00 
CUR MbKwicweed 14.00 WON AN Side Keaws 9.00 


WESTERN HEMLOCK— 
Boards, S$1S or Shiplap 


No.1 No.2 No.1 No.2 
com. com. com. com, 
1x2 & 3”.$14.00 ee (o4 1%& 1% 
Wee. eeu 12.00 x &... 56. . $13.00 
i 12.50 9. 80 es @"... Fan 11.50 
1x8 & 10” 13.50 10.50 x 8&10” 15 50 12.50 


1x12”.... 14.00 11.00 i} ae 16. 50 13.50 
14% x2&3” 17.50 14.50 
RED CEDAR— 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x4”,....$13.50 $10.50 1x10”....$15.00 $12.00 


3 14.00 11.00 1xi2”.... 15.50 12.50 
ENG ov 0ws 15.00 12.00 
Flume Stock 
No. 1 Sel. No.1 Sel. 
com. com, com. com. 


1x6”.....$17.00 $20.00 1x10”....$19.00 $22.00 
ee ce, 18.00 21.00 1x12”.... 19.00 22.00 





DOUGLAS FIR 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Seattle, Wash., May 17.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f. o. b. mill, were reported 
today: 

Pre- 
High Low vailing 
Price Price Price 


Flooring 

Ex4” No. 2 clea@® Vi @i..<% $53.00 $47.00 $47.00 

ING Se Ws Bik ocedecwne 40.00 | ar 

No. 2 rag better s. g. 36.00 $1.25 34.00 

Ce Se ere WRNE” dates «uae 

1x6” No. 2 oan better s. g. 37.00 36.00 36.00 

1 Se, Sa eer 29.50 ~ (3) | 
Stepping 

No. 2 and better clear.... 65.00 See 
Finish 

gO Oe Cay eee 53.00 C2 | Saree 

Casing GU: DASE. «. 6.6cciees CU. seven. “atues 
Ceiling 

5x4” No. 2 and better... 33.00 30.00 32.00 

\, See ee 28.00 ae wares 

1x4” No. 2 and better... 34.00 “ew a ae 

INOUE wee decsuces 30.00 Be? “wa wus 


Drop Siding 
1x6” No. 2 and better.... 38.00 33.25 36.00 


NOD gecaweawanaan We ideas, aemes 
Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 ° 
eG Cl sc xcccudewwes 14.50 11.00 12.50 
BONE cetdsdaeedasccaues 15.00 12.75 14.00 
Dimension, No. 1 S&E 
Sa6",, 12 GEES i iokviwces 14.50 11.00 12.50 
Plank and Small Timbers 
4x 4”, 12 to 16" S48..... 17.50 15.50 16.50 
ga22, 12° to: 16" S4Be.... 19.00 BELGE” aé€eas 
Timbers, 32’ and Under 
GlG", DOS cccccecsesenes 20.00 REGS secu 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., May 16.—Fir prices today 
f.o. b. mill are as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


DAG I Coin ds Seren en cueaceweawes $57.00 
ING ACME cc cctn dasa hadgehaecacane 51.00 

TiOe 1 Cli Gib idk ne tees an eeeoes 40.00 

1x3 and Vy, x4” No. 2 clear and better..... 58.50 
Nek SOM GC adatecadten ans 45.50 

Slash Grain Flooring 

ua” Now 2 clear and: betters ..c. ccckcenss 36.00 
NO CME ctaewaed cosa ceeeeacacnee 31.00 

nO" Now 2 clear and DGGleF: «ccc cc cccecs 39.00 
IRGG et CHUN eseteddacwedcameaadda nas 35.00 

Vertical Grain Stepping 
1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better......... 65.00 
Finish 
NGe 2 CGP DG DECI ais bo eee riceseesss 55.00 
Ceiling 

SEx4” No. 2 clear and. bette... .. ccc cesses 35.00 
NGG Te CHEE ch enccac bas eben eaeeue 27.50 

eA” NG. 2 ClO? GG DOWIE: ccc cctacues 36.00 
IO OF CME od eds Come Reheceenennes 31.00 

Drop Siding and Rustic 

3nG” No. 2 chem? One DOCQER. 66 cnc sc cecne 38.00 
NS (a 33.50 


Miscellaneous Items 


Dimension... off. Wail. B Habs. <6. csacctwweees 3.00 
Fees Ce PEPE i hk 5 os ea Se eeee owner 4.00 
Small timbers, off Rail B list.............. 4.00 
6x6” and larger timbers, off Rail B list...... 7.00 
Fir lath, per thousand, green.........-+.-- 4.50 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., May 13.—Eastern prices, f. 0. b. 
mill, are: 
First GRADES, STANDARD STOCK 


Per Square Per M. 

4 Bunches 4 or 5 Bunches 
extra stars, b2.253@2.27 $2.80@2.85 
Extra stars, 5 
Extra clears 





51 3.15 
2.84@2.88 3.55 @ 3.60 
4.15 


Vo | a Sr 3.33 15 

TOMAS ccs ce cccte ans 2.99@3.02 4.10@4.15 
PORECHONG |< <c.o.0s.0:0%0.0's 3613.72 4.90@5.05 

First Grapes, RivTe-GRADE INSPECTED STOCK 

Extra stars, 6/2...... — = @2.35 $2.90@2.95 
Extra stare, S/S... 2.6 3.25 

Peay, al 1) 204 3.80 

od!) ey Set ee 3.41 @3. po ) 4.25@4.30 
po errr 3 ot 3.09 4. 2004.25 
PCRICCHONG: usicuseecexs 72@3.79 5.05 @5. 15 ) 


SECOND GRADES, STANDARD STOCK 


Common stars, 6/2..... $ 55@ 63 $ .70@ .80 
Common stars, 5/2..... 71 90 

Common clears ........ 1.40@1.48 1.75@1.80 

3RITISH COLUMBIA STOCK, SEATTLE MARKET 

XXX (C ae) rete $....@.... $3.85@3.90 
D2. 3.9.9. i LR. 5 See ) 3.58 4.30@4.40 
Eurekas (U. Sere 4.90 @4.95 
Perfections (U. S.)..... 5.30@5.40 
=x 5/2, 16: ¢U. Sipe. ss 2.15@2.20 











REDWOOD 


The following are the prevailing redwood 
prices, f. 0. b. Chicago: 


Bevel Siding, S1S2E 


-——Clear——_, -_—_—_A——_.. B 
3’-7” 8/20’ 3°-7" 8/20’ 3/20’ 


Size— 

x4” case saad $25.25 $40.25 $22.25 $37.25 $31.25 
en  dséweues 28.25 43.25 26.25 41.25 36.25 
MMe wkianeas 27.25 42.25 25.25 40.25 35.25 


Not less than 10 percent 8- to 7-foot; balance 
8-foot and longer. 


For specified lengths, add $2. 
Bungalow Siding, S1S2E 





lear——, - A 
8/20’ 3/7’ 8/20’ 


$43.25 $38.25 $41.25 
45.25 40.25 43.25 
50.25 45.25 48.25 
52.25 47.25 50.25 
66.75 61.75 64.75 
68.75 63.75 66.75 
70.75 65.75 68.75 


For rough bungalow siding, add $2. 


Finish—Rough—S2S or S4S 








vom Clear ——, -— A————. B 
8/20’ 8/20’ 8/20’ 8/20’ 8/20’ 8/20 4/20’ 
1” 1%4-1%2" 2” 1” 1%-1%" 2” i” 





Width— 
= ea . .$82.50 $89.50 $87.50 $75.50 $82.50 $80.50 $67.50 
- .. 84.50 91.50 89.50 77.50 81.50 82.50 69.50 
5° 86.50 93.50 91.50 79.50 88.50 86.50 71.50 
Gy avsews 86.50 93.50 91.50 79.50 86.50 8450 71.50 
8” ....00..-- 36.50 93.50 91.50 79.50 88.50 86.50 71.50 
NOOO oc diaec: 87.50 94.50 92.50 80.50 8950 87.50 72:50 
oy ke Re 90.50 97.50 95.50 83.50 92.50 90.50 75.50 
4 to 12”..227! 86.50 93.50 91.50 79.50 87.50 85.50 71.50 
Short Finish—Rough—S2S or S4S 
Clear. 
1” 1%” & 1%” 2” 

8’-4'6” 5’-9’ 3’-4'6” 5’-9’ 38'-4'6" 5’-9 
Width— 
3 & 4° ad $47. 50 $57. 50 $54. -50 $64.50 $52. 50 $62.50 
PP aes bho e450 61.50 71.50 59:00 69.50 


10” ........ 65.50 75.50 72.50 82.50 70.50 80.50 
12 ......... 67.50 77.50 74.50 84.50 72.50 82.50 
8 to 6”..... 44.50 54.50 na pa 49.50 59.50 


Oe ghroer 42.50 52.50 49.50 659.50 47.50 57.50 
S esseses - 44.50 54.50 53.50 63.50 51.50 61.50 
CF nccccce - 44.50 54.50 51.50 61.50 49.50 59.50 
” ¢edeene - 49.50 59.50 58.50 68.50 656.50 66.50 
10” 60.50 70.50 69.50 79.50 67.50 77.50 
BM sceeuace 62.50 72.50 71.50 81.50 69.50 79.50 
8 to 6”..... 89.50 49.50 48.50 58.50 46.50 56.50 


Other specified lengths, add $2. 


Shop, Rough, cr S2S, Random Width 
and Length, 8 to 20’ 
1” 1%-1%”" 2” 2%” 38” 4” 5” & 6" 
5” & Wadr.. 42.50 52.50 45.50 75.00 73.00 77.00 81.56 
Short Stock, “A” and Better, Rough, 
$2S, S4S, or T&G 


= 1%” & 1%” 
Over Over 
ween 20-40” 42-54” 54-96” 20-40” 42-54” 54-96” 
€ _— 

: & MTC $37.50 $44.50 $54.50 $44. a $51.50 $61.50 
PrCcere. 39.50 46.50 56.50 48.50 55.50 65.50 

°" teeGueee 39.50 46.50 56.50 46.50 53.50 63.50 
OP wadueaaa 44.50 51.50 61.50 53.50 60.50 70.50 
Ma tinned 55.50 62.50 72.50 64.50 71.50 81.50 
ie” weelmnane 57.50 64.50 74.50 66.50 73.50 83.50 


3 to ..6”... 34.50 41.50 51.50 43.50 50.50 60.50 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., May 16.—The following are 
prices prevailing here today: 


NN SNE id ecw eiecndkedtee nawaeuaene $74.00 
po Ae errr rrr 65.00 

MOTOR MGI, FENG a ncccnnswewsaesedauds 35.00 
x6 Te rTerrerererrrrercerit 36.00 

I. ace i Abe druilecsk anak gi ace) ee We eae ead 6.50 
Factory stock, LF EPPO ESC EE OE Cer ECOL. 35.00 
Ricla «diab eawelaee ade eawames 41.00 

Dc vcatwwadaceeeasnedane 44.00 

Doe cewecdas waewe ae aeaaaae 44.00 

Si Ci Nv awanatwadenwreus 48.00 

Common rough dimension...............--. 25.00 
SGe “UGE, GUNG iis oe cnwdsanaceucewas 16.00 
Oi GU wcccadaseanacevenas 19.00 


OAK FLOORING 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 15.—The following are 
average prices, Cincinnati base, obtained for oak 
flooring during the week ended May 6: 


4x1%4” x2” x2%” %x1%” %x2” 
Clr. qtd. wht. 141.72 «eee 140.46 99.89 102.70 
Clr. qtd. red 119.21 june “ae 82.70 83.16 
Sel. qtd. w&r 79.27 “wena 92.13 67.09 64.14 
Clr. pin. wht. 96.50 eedes 98.86 68.16 69.40 
Clr. pln, red 94.20 eiakéa 96.22 64.14 64.97 
Sel. pln, wht. 76.08 wakes 83.20 52.19 56.12 


Sel. pln. red 75.92 euawa 82.17 51.09 53.10 
No. 1 com... 42.17 + «ee 52.19 33.40 33.90 
No. 2 com... 14.16 tad 17.90 eanke 
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PAG ia is no stronger. 
than its weakest link” 


~ There are no weak links 








An Endless Gandy is End- 
less —Not Just Spliced 


Gandy Belts, when ordered 
‘special endless,"” are made that 
way in the process of manufacture. 
The joint is made during the 
process of folding and stitching. 
For long wear, there is no differ- 
ence between the juncture and any 
other part of the belt. There is 
no weak link in Gandy. 

This Gandy method illustrates 
the care exercised to build maxi- 
mum strength, rugged endurance, 
and lasting quality into every part 
of Gandy Belting. The same 
scientific methods apply through- 
out its manufacture. 

Advanced methods, finest ma- 
terials and trustworthy workman- 
ship show up on your books in 
better service and belting econ- 
omy. For more than forty years, 
Gandy, the original stitched cot- 
ton duck belt, has been giving 
superior service and longer belt 
life in all classes of installations. 
In the lumber and allied industries, 
driving and conveying under con- 
ditions of wet and heavy wear— 
that is where Gandy Belt has 
made its reputation. 

Put Gandy stitched cotton duck 
belt in your plant; on drive, and 
conveyor, and profit by Gandy 
superiority. 

Look for the green edge, the 
Gandy name and the Gandy trade 
mark. 


= nt se 


THE GANDY BELTING CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
740 W. PRATT ST., BALTIMORE, MD 














NEW YORK; 36 WARREN STREET 
CHICAGO: 552 WEST ADAMS STREET 


ANDY 


STITCHED COTTON DUCK 


BELT 





CYPRESS 


The following are current f. 0. b. Chicago prices 
on Cypress: 
GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 


New Grades 


Factory 
Factory 
Tank FAS Selects Shop Bow Peck 
4/4. ia 50 $106.50 $ 76.50 $46. 00 $26.50 $24.00 
5/4 .... 123.50 111.50 86.50 56.50 29.50 26.00 
6/4 .... 126.50 114.50 . 89.50 59.50 29.50 26.00 
8/4 .... 185.25 122.25 97.25 67.25 30.25 26.75 
20/4. 4.2 THR25 S26:25 1OB25 TSs20 cece seees 
LB/4 400+ BEES TESES WOES TS-c0 csess seeee 
16/4 » 886.20 TS5;26 208.20 FEZ wees see's 
Boards 
No.1 No. 2 No, 3 
Ix4- to 12-inch.............$43.50 $31.50 $29.50 
Finish, 82S 
Clear heart A B C D 


Lx4- to 12” ran- 


dom lengths.$113.00 $ 98.00 $90.00 $75.00 $55.00 
1x2- to 11” - 

ified width 

random lgths: 113.00 98.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 
1x12” random 

SONGINS ...4.< 120.00 106.00 98.00 83.00 62.00 


For 5/4, add $5 to above prices; for 6/4, add $8; 
for 8/4, add $16; for 5/4 and 6/4 ‘‘D”’ grade, add 
$3; for 8/4, add $6. 

(ELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory 
No. 1 No. 1 No. 2 


rAS Nelects shop common common 

4/4. 366. 00 $ 90.00 $55.00 $40.00 $30.00 
5/4... 110.00 95.00 65.00 40.00 30.00 
6/4... 110.00 95.00 65.00 40.00 30.00 
8/4... 115.00 100.00 70.00 45.00 35.00 
10/4... 125.00 110.00 $0.00 45.00 35.00 
12/4... 125.00 110.00 80.00 45.00 35.00 

Boards 

Now 1 No. 2 
common common 

ix G-, 8= and DOING ....« «2.6 .ccwsias $48.50 $35.00 
PKB ANON 6. diss dev akiew een POS beer 54.00 40.00 
Peck 
LINO: TAMEGI DOCK 6 adn desc dicrisscecrewwawle $25.00 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 15.—The following are 


average prices today f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


‘RED CYPRESS— 


Rules of March 18, 1922 


Factory 
Factory 
Nelects Shop 
UY REE .. os dando aeawtaeew sere $75.00 $45.00 
Finish—S1S or S2S 
Clear 
Heart A B C D 


1x4 to 12” 


incld. S2S.$107.50 $99.50 $91.50 $79.50 $61.50 
Common Grades, Rough 

No. 1 No, 2 No. 3 

oR xx cules tens eee $32.00 $26.00 


St. Louis, Mo., May 16.—The following are 


current quotations on cypress f. @. b. St. Louis: 
GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
New Grades 
Factory 
Factory 
Tank Selects shop Bor 
S/4 .vsrecsest@emae 74.75 4.75 $24.50 
Ue ee hin grec 128.25 84.75 54.75 27.50 
Re wsaasronns 131.25 87.75 57.75 27.50 
Le a ore 139.25 95.50 65.50 28.50 
Cn een sare are 144.25 106.25 76.25 
Le WA eee ree 144.25. 106.25 76.25 
Mt A trcuise wes 149.2 111.25 81.25 we 
POCE TABOO: § 6.65 055 cate eee 5 aie ac ee 


Finish—S1S or S2S 


Clear heart A B U D 
1x4 to 10”. — 75 $ 98.75 $ 88.75 $78.75 $60.75 


ixi2” «> 233.05. 106.75 96.75 86.75 67.75 
1x14” ..... 12678 118.75 108.75 veya eee 
ixi@” ..... 186.73 128.75 - 118.75 
Common Grades—Rough 
No. 1 No. 2 ty 3 
fe eae: | cee a a ere? $43.50 $31.50 $27.50 
SEE | isculare Susi Su0 ee hatte ck 50.50 36.50 27H 
Siding, Flooring Etc. 
H BK C 
1x4, 6 and 8” drop siding, 
flooring, ceiling, casing 
eee $107.25 $90.25 $81.25 
%x4 and 6” bevel siding. 49.25 42,25 37.75 
Bungalow’ siding, from 
RAGES «© BEOGIE oo oh 5 we 12.25 G2.25 SS.50 
No. 1 Cypress Pickets 
a LYxl¥,” 1x3” 
S-foot G-IMER. ...6.<.% 00808 26.25 $38.75 $46, ov 
RENIN, Ski an siarcrtee reac oe 00 44.0) 52.50 
Panel Stock, 8” and Wider 
” 1,” Oo” yy ” 
$45.50 $55.25 $68.50 $8525 
ath 
aD Ut Me gloat eer edhe ohn bend NLS Sa arene $8.60 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
1/4 5/4 O/4 3/4 16/4 
ES Alecowlcaeatealieeeee $90 $90 $100) $115 
RG ants aca ors ela 70 15 Gh 80 90 
er i a ae 42 53 DD 60 7" 
No. 1 common..... 28 33 35 35 
No. 2 common..... 20 23 25 28 
Boards 
1x6” 1a@8” LwlO” = =—4.412”" 
NO. 1 (CORMNON so. 56acs $36 $36 $37 $43 
No. 2 common........5. 27 28 29 31 
Peck 
I acs vias odiven Gina; ohare wre are ecele Ba Res $18.50 


CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 15.—The following 
average prices today f. o. b. Cineimnati: 


are 








YELLOW CYPRESS Rules of March 18, 1922— 
4/4 errr Shingles 
YAS ‘ re af. 6/4 oD 8/4 Bests Primex Heonomies 
SS. Serre ecri $90 95 ¢ — $120 ae $5.50 $2.30 
LS i THMsSo SHUM 95@100 4” a ee ea ri bec 650 4.50 $3. 5) 
INO; 1) SHOP :o:6:50: 47 @50 60@65 sas CMa ce a aes Ca 6.80 505 wa a0 
Random Widths “” hace ge A ata 680 5 OF 28g 
No. 1 com... 32 40 42 > Sede 6 oe eee &'O ae dr. sD ANPee oo Pa 
No. 2 com..... 25 28 30 Lath, 34x12” 
ra ~~ No. 2 com. | No. 4, $-foot No. 2, 4-foot No. 3, 32-inch 
x ¢ < Be bug 5s hae See Se bs o or 8.25 $3.65 
1x10 & 19"... 47 38 — asaned _— 
St. Louis, Mo., May 16.--The following are current quotations on southern hardwoods, f.0.b. 
St. Louis: V4 5/466/5 A> 
ie 4/4 of 4 8/4 
“s 4/4 5/4€6/4 8/4 QUARTERED Rep OAK— 
ye . Rd $110@115 $115@125 $125@135 
ra. red: No. 1 com)........ 55@ 58 60@ 6h Tha 80 
FAS .......8105@110 $110@120 $120@ 130 DO, 2 CORR. 0's 38@ 41 48@ 51 nae OS 
No. 1 com... 60@ 65 65a TO Ta TH PLAIN RED OAK 
. 2¢e 3S - 48 D DD DS ° ‘os i ‘i 
ae ae es a etude FAS .........8 95@100 $100@105 $110@115 
"lain red : No. 1 com. and 
Qe 95100 100@105 110@.115 We es has oe DO@ 52 92d oD aSSa 65 
No. 1 com... 5O@ 55 Da 6oO 60@ 65 No. 2 COM..... 27@ 29 30@: BZ 35a 37 
No. 2 com... 28@ 30 32@ 34 40@ 42 POPLAR 
Plain sap: FAS .........8100@105 $110@115 $120@125 
PGR x gunteons 424 45 45) 48 D4 OT Saps & selects... T5@ 80 8O0@ S85 9O@ 
No. 1 com... 28@ 3 30Q@ 33 B35 40 NO. 2 CODD 6:5-65<,0 450 47 HOM 2 60@ G2 
No. 2 com... wa 20 19@ 22 25@ 28 No. 2 com. A... 30@ 32 33@ 3d Bd Oe 
No, 2 com. B.... 25a 26 ZRa@ 2Y 28@e 2Y 
( Yea on sie eal ‘ Sorr MAPLE : 
TSS. xo whcie ki Gee S 42a 5. $ 45@ 5 a Sait a : de 
No. 1 com..... B4q@ 360 37a 40 Log run....... pode $40) Seb 
No. 2 Oi... ..<« 29@ 32 32@ 3B 
ineiuniamanie eames thee MAPLE FLOCRING 
FAS .........$185@140 $140@ 145 $150@ 155 The following are current prices on maple 
No. 1 com. and flooring f.o.b. Cadillac (Mich.) basis: 
se TO@ Th S5a@ 90 
sags eerie ali oe Salis Face— Clear No. 1 Factory 
PLAIN WHITE OAK S/S x16" &.2" ..6 +0. Ghd 00 $40.00 eae 
FAS .........$100@105 $110@120 $120@130 Ee oO ee ee 85.00 58.00 15.00 
No. 1 com, and DORN GNEE sei tore a eens 87.00 63.00 23.00 
ar I2@ 5 a oO 60@ 65 DARE 0:6¥.056 v.eeers 90.00 70.00 25.00 
No. 2 COM. << << 0a 32 338@ 3d 38a 42 POM |. ainiens e460 G6 80,00 65.00 30.00 
NO: COM. «es 15.50 Wa 20 IsW@ 20 Vy / > 3 ha irae geese 95.00 80.00 30.00 
Sound wormy 26a 28 B3@ 3B 35a 37 Celene -20 sav enae% 90.00 R000 35.00 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 43 


NORTHERN PINE 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 15.—Movement of 
lumber from the mills is active, and consider- 
able half dry lumber has to be shipped. The 
market is much stronger and concessions have 
just about disappeared. An upward movement is 
plainly in progress. City building demand is 
unusually active. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 15.—Northern pine shows 
a fair improvement with the increasing activity 
in building operations and industrial plants are 
beginning to take on more crating lumber. 
Small mill stocks are reflected in a stiffening 
in prices. Shop lumber is especially firm. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 15.—Eastern spruce has 
strengthened recently and sales of good stock 
are considerably better. The competition from 
various other woods is quite keen. A larger 
amount of business is now being done in crating 
stock. 





Boston, Mass., May 17.—The building boom 
has brought to the active spruce dimension 
mills more business than they can handie. Quo- 
tations: 8- to 20-foot, 8-inch and under, firm at 
$42; 9-inch, $43; 10-inch, $44; 12-inch, $46. The 
outlook is very encouraging. Random is in more 
active demand. Quotations: Provincial—2x3 and 
2x4, $30 to $32; 2x6 and 2x7, $29 to $31; 2x8, $36 
to $37; 2x10, $40; Maine—2x3 to 2x7,. $32 to $34; 
2x8, $38 to $40; 2x10, $40 to $42. Boards move 
slowly because of southern roofer competition. 
Random SIS covering boards, 5-inch and up, 
8-foot and up, are offered at $30, and $33 is top 
price. Matched, 10- to 16-foot, are $33 to $34. 
Random. 4-inch and up, have sold for $28. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapotis, Minn., May 15. 
has dropped off, mainly as a temporary result 
from recent price advances. Dealers are mak- 
ing their supplies last as long as possible, ex- 
pecting declines. Producers predict further ad- 
vances. Peale trade is spotted but its volume is 
fair. 


-Wholesale trade 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, May 17.—The hardwood market is 
showing greater strength, the automobile and 
building interests being the leading consumers. 
The furniture manufacturers are taking larger 
quantities, but every hardwood consuming line 
is represented on the market today. The ex- 
panding demand is accompanied by advancing 
prices on the higher grades of practically all 
popular woods. 


Boston, Mass., May 15.—Demand for hard- 
wood lumber has shown some progress. The 
price situation is still disturbed by the efforts 
of producers to move stock quickly from flooded 
regions. Some improvement in demand from 
furniture and chair manufacturers already is 
reported. Manufacturers of interior trim, sash 
and doors are buying more freely. Automobile 
business is becoming more important. Quota- 
tions: FAS, inch, ash, white, $105 to $115; 
basswood, $85 to $100; beech, $80 to $85; birch, 
red, $150 to $155; sap, $120 to $130; maple, $90 
to $100; oak, white, plain, $120 to $135: quar- 
tered, $155 to $160; poplar, $125 to $135. The local 
demand for flooring is very fair, and the market 
is appreciably firmer. Western kiln dried clear, 
13/16x2%4-inch stock, is quoted: Maple, $97.50 
to $99.56: birch. $96 to $99.50. 


Md., May 15.—Hardwoods' con- 
tinue fo make some progress in the direction 
of a more active demand. Some 
make concessions, but the range is narrowing, 
while the buyers remain fairly close to actual 
needs. Mit stocks are small. Exports continue 
to lag. 


Baltimore, 


Columbus. Ohio, May 15.—Buying of the 
higher grades of hardwoods is brisk and with 
a scarcity of stocks the demand is turning 
more and more toward the medium grades. Re- 
tailers are still the best customers. Automobile 
and box factories, musical instrument and cas- 
ket plants are in the market. Prices of oak, 
at the Olt River, are: 


No. 1 No, 2 No. 3 

FAS com. com. com. 

Quartered ... $150 $85 $52 ne 
a) RMR Aataee egetearn irerae 120 70 42 $20 





sellers still ' 











9) 
men. 


trucks.” 


try. Write us today. 


Conveyors. 





Why Not Bank 
Half the Money You 
Spend for Labor? 


The Powell Meyers Lumber Company of 
South Bend, Indiana, say: “Two men witk 
this conveyor are able to load a car within 
much less time than it formerly took six 


The Price and Heald Company of Balti- 
more, Md., say: “With two men and the 
conveyor set up, we now unload a carload 
of timber and transport it direct from car 
to piling space, where formerly it required 
from four to six men carrying or with hand 


We have hundreds of similar statements 
from the best known concerns in the coun- 


plete information about Standard Gravity 


STANDARD CONVEYOR Co. 


North Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Let us give you com- 






































St. Louis,-Mo., May 16.—There is a better de- 
mand for hardwoods, and a better feeling is 
manifest in the trade. Box manufacturers are 
buying very little material. 





Buffalo, N. Y., May 15.—Hardwood demand 
covers most everything in the list, with poplar 
one of the leaders. Basswood is also improving. 
Maple has been getting stronger. Maple and 
elm are in improved demand, and stocks of 
northern elm are small. The flooring trade 
continues steady. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 16.—The hardwood mar- 
ket continues to improve. Auto trade is very 
good. Prices are firm and there is a strong ad- 
vancing tendency. 





New Orleans, La., May 15.—For common and 
better stronger demand is reported, with higher 
prices on many if not most items. Flooring 
stock is in brisk call and gums in the furniture 
grades are meeting distinctly improved request. 
The implement trade likewise has increased its 
takings. Forecasts of improved prices are more 


confident. The lower grades enjoy a somewhat 
better call, but prices are still umattraetive. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 16.—The tardwood 
market continues rather slow. Good stock is 
scarce and getting scarcer. The chief activity 
is in flooring and finish, for which there is a 
heavy demand in oak. Gum finish sells very 
well, but maple flooring is not so active. Re- 
ports from the South indicate that it is going 
to be a matter of two months at teast before 
logs can be had again in quantity. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 15.—Factory demand 
for northern hardwoods is brisk in some lines. 
The sash and door people are takimg consider- 
able stock, flooring is active, and there is a 
good demand from the furnitere mes. Yard 
trade holds up pretty well. 


New York, May 15.—The hardweed demand is 
showing fair improvement. Good grades are 
rather scarce. The supply is fully large enough 
to meet all needs. Interior trim leads the de- 
mand. Prices are holding very &rm, with a 
shading toward higher levels. 
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HEMLOCK 


Chicago, May 17.—-Trade in hemlock continues 
very satisfactory to local distributers, both re- 
tail and factory demand being much improved 
over what it was three or four weeks ago, and 
higher prices being obtainable. 


Boston, Mass., May 17.—The eastern hemlock 


market is still quiet. Offerings are light. South- 
ern and western boards are underselling it. 
Eastern clipped boards look a little stronger, 


$32 being the low for good quality; random, $1 
less. There is little inquiry for dimension; it is 
hard to secure prompt shipments. 


New York, May 15.—Prices of western hem- 
lock have shown no change. Orders from re- 
tailers are becoming larger with each week. 
Large supplies are on hand, and shipments to 
this port continue very heavy. The heavy de- 
mand for boards is attracting much attention. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., May 13.—Increased output at 
the fir mills, going to the highest point in two 
years, has had no appreciable effect on stocks, 
since shipments are considerably above normal. 
Stocks continue to be badly broken. The mar- 
ket is strong and higher. A sluggish tendency 
in offshore business is more than offset by 
the accumulation of orders from other sources. 
Foreign markets are quiet. 


San Francisco, Calif., May 13.—The fir market 
is firm, with prices stiffening on the strength 
of an increasing demand from the _ building 
trade. Mills have orders ahead, and production 
has increased. Wholesale sellers are unable to 
place orders, because of broken stocks at the 
mills. Rough common cargo is quoted at about 
$20 base, San Francisco, and sales of random 
have been made at $21 flat. 


Chicago, May 17.—There is no difficulty in 
booking all the fir business than will keep a 
distributer busy from morning to night, but it is 
another matter to place the business with the 
mills. The stock shortage on the west Coast 
is growing acute, and the mills show independ- 
ence. Prices have made further advances dur- 
ing the last week, and the tendency is still 
distinctly upward. 


Boston, Mass., May 17.—Douglas fir has been 
selling here at very low prices, but the recent 
strengthening of the eastern spruce and south- 
ern pine markets has placed the western lumber 
in a stronger position. It still enjoys some price 
advantage. Large cargoes are being brought 
forward and absorbed promptly, especially in 
southern New England. Dimension is strong at 
$29 to $32, f.o.b. pier. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 16.—Fir demand is 
heavy and prices are very strong. It is difficult 
to get stock, and rules against specified lengths 
are being rigidly adhered to. A good deal of odd 
stock is being worked off with the heavy de- 
mand. There is a very good call for uppers. 
Flat grain uppers are searce and bring $5 over 
list at the mills. No. 3 clear flooring and drop 
siding is offered at $3 over and ceiling is $4 over. 
The market for boards is widening out, and it is 
easier to sell them than buy them. 


New York, May 15.—All distributers of fir are 
exceedingly busy and practically acknowledge 
that the great demand now prevalent has sur- 
prised them. Shipments continue their record 
breaking pace and surprisingly large orders are 
being placed. Prices are strong. No rise of note 
has occurred this week. Spruce sales have 
fallen off somewhat owing to the heavy demand 


for fir. 
WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, May 17.—The western pines market 
is exceedingly strong, and prices are still ad- 
vancing. The demand for shop is particularly 
active, with little to be got. Retailers call in- 
sistently for boards and dimension, but also 
with little success, as the mills as a rule are 
oversold. 





Kansas City, Mo., May 16.—Increasing scarc- 
ity and stronger prices in southern pine have 
turned buyers to the western pine market, and 
there is a greatly increased demand for com- 
mon grades, especially in No. 4 boards. Shop 
grades also are in heavy demand and the 
scarcity of California white pine shop has 
caused an increase by some mills to $5 over 
on No. 2 and better. Some transit cars, both 
straight and mixed, are on the market and they 
are moving well. 


New York, May 15.—The demand for western 
pines is better than seasonable and a large 


vorume Is moving. Great difficulty is still being 
experienced in getting mixed car orders filled 
promptly. Mill stocks are badly broken and 
supplies are not large. Prices are expected to 
rise further. 


Boston, Mass., May 17.—The market for the 
western pines is becoming fairly active and quo- 
tations are steady. Wholesale distributers re- 
port their mill advices speak of broken stocks 
and the likelihood of price advances. The de- 
mand for Idaho white pine is better and the 
common grades are firm on the following basis: 

124 126 128 1210 1212 


No. 1 com....$76.50 $77.50 $76.50 $79.50 $83.00 
No. 2 com.... 66.50 67.50 68.00 68.00 70.50 
San Francisco, Calif., May 13.—The market 


is very strong and inquiries for California white 
and sugar pine are numerous, the principal de- 
mand being for shop. There is very little dry 
stock available and the mills that are running 
are pretty well sold ahead on the new season’s 
cut. Many California mills have been delayed in 
starting up by snow in the woods. Commons 
are in increased demand. 


REDWOOD 


New York, May 15.—The factory trade is 
showing some improvement and the demand for 
all items is good. The better grades have a 
tendency to advance. Retail yards are not 
carrying large stocks. 





San Francisco, Calif., May 13.—The California 
redwood market is firm with a good demand for 
practically all grades. California business is 
about normal and the eastern demand is fair. 
Few mills have any surplus of narrow siding 
and there is a good demand for wide clear 
without ripping it up into siding. Mills are in- 
creasing production and are short of dry clear. 
The construction grades are in good demand. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 16.—Shop_ grades, 
moldings and siding are in big demand by red- 
wood buyers and prices show an upward ten- 
dency. Bungalow siding sells for $66 and $68, 
mill, and the narrower items bring $39.75 to 
$42. Other items are not in such heavy demand. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, May 17.—Local distributers are of- 
fered all the business they can handle, but find 
considerable and increasing trouble in making 
their orders stick. The stock shortage is grow- 
ing more pronounced, and prices continue to ad- 
vance, altho not with the rapidity of a few 
weeks ago. 


Boston, Mass., May 17.—Southern pine retail 
buyers are eager for quick shipment. They 
wish to replenish their stocks and recent ad- 
vances have made them uneasy. Some observ- 
ers here express fear of heavy increases. Floor- 
ing and partition are now selling fairly well. 
Quotations, 1x4-inch: Flooring, A_ rift, $80.50; 
B rift, $75; C rift, $68.50; B&better flat, $62. 
Partition, B&better, $59. Roofers, 6-inch, bring: 
Air dried, $30; kiln dried, $32.50. Longleaf di- 
mension is moving in fairly good volume, at the 
best prices paid for a year. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 16.—Sales managers 
say that last week probably was the biggest 
week for business in the history of this market. 
Prices are moving steadily upward, including 
finish, which advanced 50 cents to $2 last week. 
Nearly all mills are short some item. Boards 
and dimension are especially scarce. The de- 
mand is spread all over the district east of the 
Missouri, and country trade has been an espe- 
cially good factor. The problem of car supply 
is beginning to bob up. Some sales managers 
say they may find it necessary to withdraw 
from the market until they can get their stocks 
straightened out again. 


New York, May 15.—Southern pine is stiffen- 
ing in 2-inch dimensions. Better grades of 
flooring are also strengthening. The demand 
has been larger for the week than for the last 
month. Inquiries are much more serious and 
more impatience is shown over delayed filling of 
orders. 


New Orleans, La., May 15.—Southern pine 
bookings last week attained a mill average ex- 
ceeded only in July, 1916. Production remained 
about stationary, while shipments registered a 
small increase. The increased activity is pretty 
well spread over the list, tho some items are 
leading. Prices continue to move _ upward. 
There appears to be more or less ‘‘spread’”’ in 
quotations. Export demand is shaping up en- 
couragingly. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio, May 16.—The southern pine 
market is active with good buying, tho orders 
generally are for immediate needs only. Floods 
in the South have helped prices, which are gen- 
erally higher. The demand from the building 
industry keeps the trade busy. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 16.—Heavy buying of 
southern pine continues and the market is still 


advancing. The demand is for nearly every 
item on the list, with No. 1 dimension the 
leader. Most mills seem to be pretty well sold 


up, and it is with difficulty that orders are be- 
ing placed. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 15.—The southern pine 
market is firm. Wholesalers find the trade more 
willing to take hold, and most retailers find it 
necessary to replenish stocks. There is no let up 
in the large amount of building work. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Boston, Mass., May 17.—Demand for North 
Carolina pine is fair and quotations are well 
maintained. North Carolina pine box is quoted 
for less than native spruce or pine and there 1s 
good inquiry for it. Quotations on rough edge, 
4/4 under 12-inch, vary from $58 for air dried 
lumber to $62 for the best kiln dried stock. 
Roofers are just a little under eastern and 
northern boards. Shortleaf quotations, 1x4-inch: 
Flooring, A rift, $72; B rift, $69; C rift, $60; 
B&better flat, $54. Partition, B&better, $57. 
Prices of these items are firm and demand has 
improved. 

Baltimore, Md., May 15.—A fair demand for 
North Carolina pine framing continues, while 
larger stocks of boards tend to weaken quota- 
tions. Box makers are now @disposed to hold 
back. Extensive quantities of boards on the 
wharves here are being pressed for sale. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 15.—North Carolina pine 
wholesalers report a good volume of sales, with 
the market holding firm at the advance of a 
week ago. Trade in the cities is absorbing an 
increasing amount of stock. 


New York, May 15.—Prices are slightly ad- 
vancing on all items of North Carolina pine. 
Trouble is experienced in getting mixed cars. 
Stocks are being absorbed as they come in. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., May 15.—Demand continues 
steady improvement, prices reported exceedingly 
firm but virtually unchanged. The advances re- 
cently noted do not seem to have checked the 
call. Production continues fairly steady. 

Chicago, May 17.—The cypress trade remains 
very satisfactory. Both the retail yards and the 
factories are actively on the market, tho orders, 
particularly from the former, are still for the 
most part confined to small lots and mixed cars. 
Prices have shown no appreciable change dur- 
ing the week. The volume of inquiries is heavy. 








Baltimore, Md., May 15.—Cypress stocks are 
being called for with somewhat greater freedom. 
Much of the trade is being done direct with the 
mills. Prices are either firm or somewhat 
higher. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 15.—Cypress sales show 
some increase, and the outlook is considered 
good, because of the large amount of building 
under way and in sight. Prices are well main 
tained and in some cases a little higher. 


St. Louis, May 15.—The demand for both red 
and yellow cypress continues to improve. Yel- 
low cypress has advanced in line with the in- 
creased price in southern pine. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 16.—The cypress mar- 
ket has been active for the last few weeks. 
The high freight rate on west Coast lumber 
has been a help to cypress in this market. 
Stocks of lower grades are becoming scarce, 
while the demand for the better grades is good. 
Prices are steady. 


New York, May 15.—Cypress is holding firm, 
with a very fair demand. Stocks on hand are 
seasonable. Retailers on Long Island are plac- 
ing frequent orders and these are increasing 
in size. 


Boston, Mass., May 17.—There is a continued 
good demand for cypress, at firm prices. Whole- 
sale, distributers are advising their customers 
to cover at once for requirements during the 
coming quarter. Roofers are selling well at 


steady prices, which run a shade under quota- 
Quotations: FAS, 4/4, 


tions on native boards. 
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$103 to $108; 5/4 and 6/4, $108 to $113; 8/4, $114 
to $121; selects, 4/4, $85 to $91; 5/4, and 6/4, 
$90 to $96; 8/4, $102 to $107; shop, 4/4, $55 to 
$60; 5/4 and 6/4, $65 to $70; 8/4, $73 to $78. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


New York, May 15.—There has been no ma- 
terial change in prices of either red cedar shin- 
gles or spruce lath. The demand for both has 
been large. Lath have been in especially large 
demand. Both lath and shingles have been com- 
ing into the market in large volume. 


Boston, Mass., May 17.—Shingle business is 
fairly good. White cedar extras are strong at 
$5.35 to $5.75; clears, $4.25 to $5. Reds are de- 
cidedly firmer. Good British Columbias bring 
$6.20. Spruce lath show an upward tendency. 
There are few chances now to buy even scant 
14-inch lath in large quantities for less than 
$7.50; for 15%-inch $8.50 is paid. Furring is in 
fair demand at $31 to $32 for 2-inch. Clapboards 
are scarce and prices very firm; extras bring 
$120 and clears, $115. 


Seattle, Wash., May 13.—In red cedar shin- 
gles stars and 18-inch stock are strong, but 
clears are stationary due to over-speculation by 
wholesalers. Orders are not quite so plentiful. 
Mills have not added largely to their stocks, and 
are not inclined to accept orders on any lower 
basis. Transits are light, with plenty of orders 
to apply on cars going to demurrage. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 15.—The shingle market 
is a little steadier, altho clears are 5 cents lower. 
Extra clears are quoted at $5.29, while stars are 
$4.43. Retail stocks are not heavy. 





Columbus, Ohio, May 15.—With building oper- 
ations active in all sections dealers are placing 
orders for shingles. Rural sections are buying 
the largest amount while city dealers are plac- 
ing only limited orders. Prices are generally 
firm. Red cedar extra clears are selling at $5.45 
and stars around $4.60, Columbus. Lath trade 
is steady and prices show firmness. 





New Orleans, La., May 15.—The cypress 
shingle and lath market is reported unchanged 
as to price or demand. Shingles are in fair re- 
quest only. Lath are selling up to production 
and could be booked ahead. Call for pine lath 
continues good and prices are stiff, with some 
increases reported by individual mills. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 16.—The demand for 
shingles continues heavy and transit cars are 
kept moving without the least trouble. Prices 
are unchanged. There also is a very heavy de- 
mand for lath and siding. Southern pine lath 
sell around $4.50 mill. Siding prices are un- 
changed but firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 15.—Prices as a rule 
are holding even, but in the last few days some 
concessions have appeared, resulting evidently 
from a temporary surplus of transits. Buyers 
have been holding off, but have picked up some 
of the bargains, 


BOXBOARDS 


Boston, Mass., May 17.—Improved demand 
for boxboards and shooks is generally reported. 
The market looks somewhat stronger. Very 
good square edge pine boxboards, inch, are 
offered at $40 and fairly good stock is some- 
times $5 less. For inch round edge pine around 
$30 is quoted; mixed lots are bringing $22 to $25. 


MAHOGANY 


Boston, Mass., May 17.—There are plenty of 
orders for mahogany and numerous inquiries. 
Common grades are sold for months ahead. 
Quotations for regular orders: 


4/45 /4,6/448/4 =10/4412/4 
WERE. ci teictee we warn $200 $205@$210 $215 
No. 1 common.... 155 160 170 
No. 2 common.... 90 90@ 9% 100 


Veneer is 1% cents to 7 cents a square foot. 


WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., May 13.—Log prices are steady. 
(Juotations: 

Fir: No. 1, $24; No. 2, $17; No. 3, $12. 

CEDAR: Ten percent base, $20. 

IIEMLOCK: No. 2, $12; No. 3, $10. 

Spruce: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $17; No. 3, $12. 


RAILROAD WOULD TAP TIMBER 


St. Louis, Mo., May 15.—One of the plans 
of Henry Ford in the development of Muscle 
Shoals is the building of a railroad from Flor- 
ence, Tenn., the site of that great dam, thru the 
State to connect with the Illinois Central and 
other trunk lines. One of the counties thru 
which this road would pass is Hardin County, 
Tenn., which now has no railroad facilities. 

The possibilities of this development were 
discussed by George R. Hogg, president and 
manager of the Tennessee State Lumber Co., 
which operates a sawmill at Duncan’s Landing. 
Mr. Hogg was here last week, on his way back 
to the mill after a visit to his old home at Hanni- 
bal, Mo. He is a former member of the old 
firm of Hogg-Harris, well known in southern 
pine circles. 

The Tennessee State Lumber Co. manufac- 
tures short dimension, which is sold thru the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., St. Louis, the 
exclusive sales agency. The company has an 
output of 400,000 feet a month, which is hauled 
five miles to the river, where it is loaded on 
packets and shipped down the Tennessee River 
to Brockport, and there loaded on cars on the 
rails of the Illinois Central. Said Mr Hogg: 

We have about 16,000 acres of timber lands only 
forty miles across from Muscle Shoals. Most of 
this is southern pine, but there is some oak. Be- 
sides the timber resources of the county, there are 
many other things that would be developed with 
the coming of railroad facilities. Potter’s clay 


may be found in abundance, as well as silica, man- 
ganese and fuller’s earth and tiff and anticlines. 


THE LUMBER INDUSTRY OF NORWAY 


The Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., has just issued ‘‘ Forest Resources, Lum- 
ber Industry and Lumber Export Trade of Nor- 
way’’ by Axel H. Oxholm. This report covers 
the study made in Norway by Mr. Oxholm 
when sent to the Scandinavian countries by the 
Department of Commerce in codperation with 
American lumber manufacturers. The report 
is comprehensive, fully illustrate@l and will 
well repay careful and diligent study. The 
book covers in a very thoro and yet fairly brief 
way, the lumber industry from the stump to 
the finished product and in its pages the 
methods of logging, of lumber manufacturing, 
utilization and planing are all very carefully 
explained and described. Diagrams and photo- 
graphs amply supplement the text. In Norway 
in normal times estimates are that the annual 
cut considerably exceeds the annual growth. 

The method of forest taxation in Norway will 
prove interesting to students of reforestation. 
In that country the forests are usually not heav- 
ily taxed. There is a small fixed tax based on 
the value of the property, but the principal 
taxes are levied on the logs after severance, usu- 
ally about 10 percent of the income derived from 
their sale. In some cases taxes are based upon 
the estimated annual income of the forest, 
which is considered as the forest owners’ in- 
come. This annual income is not figured at 
less than 2 percent and not larger than 5 per- 
cent. Also to prevent excess cutting during 
business depression the Norwegian Government 
has arranged for the granting of loans on very 
favorable terms, taking as security mortgages 
on forest land and similar property. The Nor- 
wegian Hypothecary Bank was established for 
this purpose in 1851. Loans amounting to three- 
tenths of the value of the forests, based mainly 
on the annual increment, are granted. The in- 
terest is considerably lower than the prevailing 
rate charged by private banks and during nor- 
mal times is about 4 to 4% percent. These 
loans fall due in forty-seven years and are pay- 
able in half-yearly instalments. 

Logs are very generally floated to the mill in 
Norway and water transportation has been 
very highly developed in that country. There 
is a full discussion of this subject in the book. 
Lumber is largely cut with gang saws and 
each gang saw is set to cut one dimension of 
saw logs at a time based upon the top diameter. 
As the bulk of the lumber for export goes to 
England, the Norwegian mills cut to English 
feet and inches. In special cases the mills may 
undertake to cut lumber according to metric 
measurements, but heavy extra charges are made 
for such stock. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this dee 
Partment at the following rates: 


25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. - 

60 cents a line for three tive weeks, 

15 cents a line for four consecutive weeks, 
it words of ordinary length make one 
e. Count in signature. 

H is counts as two lines. 

Ne Gane except the heading can be ad- 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in r to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received dater will be placed. 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 





MUST SELL STOCK ASPHALT ROOFING 
QUICK—WHAT WILL YOU OFFER ME? 


5,000 rolls red and green slate-surfaced, bright new 
goods, standard weight and quality guaranteed by In- 


surance Underwriters’ certificate—plain rolls, clean 
wrappers, no labels (jobbers or dealers’ private labels 
printed and put on at cost)—actual weight average 
to 90 pounds per roll—108 square feet. 

Will auction (by mail) in lots of 25, 50 and 100 rolls, 
or carloads (500 rolls). Bids accepted or rejected day 
received, but order not entered until bidder receives 
sample cut from roll and instructs us to ship (or he may 
cancel bid at his option). Shipment also subject to re- 
turn without argument if not satisfactory. Terms: 
Net cash upon arrival and inspection, or 30, 60 or 90 
day trade acceptance with interest at 6 percent, or 60 
day open account if usual 2 percent cash discount is 
added instead of deducted. These rolls will go at auc- 
tion at less than ‘‘Price List’’ prices—quick action nec- 
essary—subject to prior sale. Mail or wire your bid, 
2 terms (freight will not exceed your Chicago 
rate). 

(If you prefer, write for sample before you bid.) 

* JAMES HUNT, 301 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 


WARNING 
All parties buying and using the A. L. Haley patent 
method of sawing tapered logs will be liable to me for 
infringement. TYREE RODES, Portland, Ore. 








FOR SALE—OR LEASE—FLAT CAR 


50 ft. 100,000 capacity, steel truck and body bolster, 
has stuke pockets, is overhauled, full MCB ready for 
stencil, delivery Chicago. 


A. V. KONSBERG, 40 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED 


Planing Mill man. Must be capwble of taking full 
charge grinding knives, filing saws, ete. Electrically 
driven mill located in city of about thirty thousand. 
Give age, experience, and compensation expected. 
Address “R. 128,’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—FOREMAN 
For Single Band Mill cutting Hemlock and Hardwoods, 
One who can handle men, knows machinery and can get 
results from pond to pile. Give experience and refer- 
ences. Middle aged man preferred. 

Address 0. E. KNOLKE, Appleton, Wis. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS 
Lumber bookkeeper. Experienced in lumber. Would 
prefer combination bookkeeper and stenographer, but 
not absolutely necessary; position vacant needs to be 
filled quickly. GIBSON LUMBER CO., LaJolla, Calif. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED STENOGRAPHER 
And office girl. 

CITIZENS LBR. CO., Sturgis, Mich 
WANTED—LUMBER OFFICE ACCOUNTANT 
East Central Indiana. Must be capable of taking 
charge of office records for Retail Lumber Yard and 














Planing Mill. Reply in own handwriting, giving ex- 
perience and minimum salary. 
Address *““R. 121,”’ care American Lumberman. 








WANTED—FIRST CLASS STENOGRAPHER 
And typewriter, with some experience in lumber man- 
ufacturing business. Apply by letter to 
HOLT LUMBER CO., Oconto, Wis. 


WANTED—SHIPPING CLERK 
Experienced; must be able to pick orders and under- 
stand business thoroughly, also follow orders through 
shop. MADISON SASH & DOOR CO., 4611-15 W. Mad- 
ison St., Chicago, Il. 

WANTED—MANAGER 
Retail lumber and coal yard Eastern Ohio. Give full 
details regarding ability, also state salary. Apply 
STOW LUMBER AND COAL COMPANY, 1016 Com- 
merce Building, Erie, Pa. 


WANTED—MILL WORK ESTIMATOR 
In lumber office. WM. H. GARDNER & SON, 7326 
Roosevelt Road, Forest Park, Ill. 
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WANTED—GENERAL MANAGER 
For planing mill, sash, door and interior trim factory, 
manufacturing all kinds of special and stock millwork, 


vicinity Chicago, good living conditions, excellent op- 
portunity for the right man, chance to invest if desired. 
Write, giving complete details, stating age, experiences, 
qualifications and references. 

Address “R. 117,’’ cure American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TWO EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood lumber inspectors. Prefer married 
Steady employment and good salaries. Sawmill 
Northern Wisconsin. 

Address “R. 104," care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED CUTTERS “i 
Detailers, billers and machine men for general mill- 
work, Steady work and excellent opportunity. Apply 
THE SENECA LUMBER AND MILLWORK CO., Fos- 
toria, O. 





men, 
town 








SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 
Concern amply financed is about to market a high-grade 
product which will require supervision of both machine 
men and cabinet makers. Now doing small special 
millwork business and has sold two specialties, the 
market for which is decreasing. Right man will in 
time to get an interest in the business. The closest in- 
vestigation by both parties will be necessary. 
Address “RR. 107,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN FOR OFFICE WORK 
In retail lumber yard near Chicago. Prefer one with 
some experience in lumber and millwork. Answer fully 
in own handwriting, state age, education, experiences, 
qualifications, references, salary wanted, 

Address “R. 118,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WE REQUIRE THE SERVICES OF 


A practical man who has executive ability, to superin- 











tend the construction of a number of houses. Prefer 
young man. Must be a hustler. Application must state 
age, experience and references; also salary required. 
CITIZENS LUMBER CO., Sturgis, Mich. 
WANTED—RETAIL LUMBERMAN 
With thorough knowledge of sash, door and interior 


trim business, able to take entire charge of plans and 
estimates, selling and buying, who can invest substan- 
tial amount in going concern, one of the best locations 
on outskirts of Chicago. Answers held confidential. 
Address “RR. 133,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LIVE YOUNG MAN 

To handle orders and billing in retail lumber office, 
must have had ample experience, be thoroughly accurate 
and competent to handle consumer and contractor trade. 
Answer by letter in own handwriting. State salary ex- 
pected with all necessary references as to ability. 
Yard located in Southern Michigan city of 50,000. 

Address “Pp. 109,”’ care American Lumberman. 


NOTICE. 
Are you looking for employment? 
When answering advertisements do not send your orig- 


inal letters ef recommendation. Best to send copies of 
the letters. 


WANTED—TWO FIRST CLASS 
Oak flooring graders. In your reply, state how soon you 
ean report for work. 
KENTUCKY FLOORING COMPANY, INC., 
Winchester, Ky. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS BOOKKEEPER AND 
Accountant. One who can take charge of office for re- 
tail lumber yard and millwork factory. Apply in own 
handwriting, stating salary wanted. 

THOMASVILLE VARIETY WORKS, 
Thomasville, Ga. 


WANT A POSITION 
Or better your present employment? Advertise in the 
American Lumberman. We carry your message to the 
man who is looking for employees. If you don’t want it 
known you are advertising, we could give the ad a key 
number, have the answers come in care of the American 
Lumberman, and. will mail all answers the day they are 
received by us. Now is the time; send your ad to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, II. 


WANTED—DETAILER, BILLER AND 


Draftsman for large sash, door and millwork factory, 
making both stock and special work. Must have had 
ample experience, be thoroughly accurate and compe- 
tent to bill imto all departments, namely sash, door, 
frames, stair cabinet and general planing mill. -Young 
man preferred with proper qualifications. Answer by 
letter in own handwriting. State salary expected with 
all necessary references as to character and ability. 
Position permanent. Factory located in large southern 
city. Working conditions exceptionally good. 
Address “‘H. 138,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YELLOW PINE BUYER 
In south, well acquainted with good reliable mills. Do 
you prefer salary or commission arrangement? Give 
full partieulars regarding yourself and your experience. 
Address “P. 106,’’ care American Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD INSPECTOR WANTED. 

Wanted: First-class hardwood lumber inspector, one 
with knowledge of pine preferred. Good salary to the 
right man. Address TURTLE LAKE LUMBER CO., 
Winchester, Vilas County, Wis. 


EXPERIENCED RETAIL LUMBERMAN 
For estimating, soliciting, assistant to manager new 
yard in city of 75,000. Must thoroughly understand 
cost and estimating of average house bills. Must be 
able to €ome on short notice if satisfactory arrange- 
ments are made. Give full particulars of age, past 
experience, including recommendations in first letter. 

Address “P. 103,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
Who ear @etail, bill in and is good draftsman, in new 
mill with new modern machinery. One competent to 
figure frem blue prints on high-class interior trim. 
Thorough and accurate young man preferred. One ac- 
quainteé with Cost Book A preferred. 
HOMASVILLE VARIETY WORKS, 
Thomasville, Ga. 



































HELP WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
18 to 25 years of age to learn how to hammer wide band 
saws; good opportunity to start in at a fair salary and 
increase it as you gain knowledge of the work. 
Address ““M, 109,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED DRY KILN MEN 
Qualified in design and operation. Only high-class men 
wanted. State age, education, experience and salary 
expected. WELCH DRY KILN ENGINEERING CO., 
222 Milan St., Shreveport, Ia. 


SASH AND DOOR FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT 
Factory employing 175 men, making stock and special 
work. Applicants must have had experience as super- 
intendent of similar plant. 

Address “DP. 143,”’ care American Lumberman. 

WANTED—ESTIMATOR 

By large sash and door factory. Experienced in figur- 
ing list estimates. No plans. 

Address “H. 134,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR RETAIL YARD 
Write A. BE. SCHMOLDT, Beardstown, II. 

















YOU 
Read these advertisements—you should advertise in the 
classified department of the American Lumberman. 
SEND 


Us your advertisement—it makes no difference what you 
want or have for sale—let us help you. 


iy 


Will reach the people who are looking for what you 
advertise. ro 


Get quick returns at a small cost, advertise in the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 














ae a ‘ 
WANTED—COMPETENT MAN 

To file cut-off and rip saws, grind knives and 

some set-ups 


ATHENS WOODMILLING CO., Athens, N. Y. 
WANTED—LEFT HAND SAWYER 


For fast mill. 
WACCAMAW LUMBER COMPANY, Bolton, N. © 


SAW FILER WANTED 
To file a double band mill cutting hardwoods. Must 
furnish his own helper. Apply by letter stating expe- 
rience and wages expected. 
YELLOW POPLAR LUMBER CO., Coal Grove, O. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED OPERATOR 
For Woods No. 20 matcher. Want man who is thor- 
oughly experienced and able to make eo set-up. 
BE. A. PRENTICE PLANING MILL, 
Vine and Armstrong Sts., Columbus, 0. 


WANTED 


Superintendents, foremen, salesmen, retail yard man- 
agers, inspectors, bookkeepers, stenographers, yard men, 
tally men, graders, sawyers, filers, mill mechanics, sash 
and door employees, who are looking for employment, or 
wishing new situation, to advertise in the ‘‘Wanted 
Employment’? columns of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. Published every week. Goes direct to the peo- 
ple who would be interested. Now is the time to ad- 


vertise. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., 





make 














Chicago, Ill. 





THE MALLEABLE IRON FITTINGS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the well-known and reliable M. I. F. 
Zine Coated, i. e., ‘‘Hot Galvanized Brand,’’ of shingling 
nails would like to employ salesmen calling on retail 
lumber trade to sell these nails on a commission basis. 
Applicants should state the exact territory that they 
cover Ed counties. For full particulars address 
MALLEABLE IRON FITTINGS CO., NAIL DEPT., 
Branford, Conn. 


WANTED—STRICTLY HIGH-CLASS SALESMEN 
To sell Southern dressed Pine, also Guif Red Cypress, 
and West Coast woods. Will pay flat commission, 
or certain percentage of profits on your business. Only 
salesmen who can make more than ordinary salary 
wanted. Give full list of references and experience in 
detail; also territory you are actually covering. Address 
POST OFFICE BOX 440, Jacksonville, Florida. 








WANTED ‘ 
SALESMAN FOR CHOICE IOWA 
TERRITORY 
Wanted high caliber man capable of figuring plans. 
Choice territory backed by house of reputation for 
quality and service. Excellent opportunity. 
Address **R, 130,’’ care American Lumberman. 





DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 
An advertisement in the wanted employment columns of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will make your wants 
known and help you to secure a situation. We reach 
the people—advertise now. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 











SALESMAN WANTED 


sy old established wholesale southern pine Bouse, main- 
taining branch office in New York, competent man to 
sell long and short leaf pine and cypress in New York 
and vicinity on strictly commission basis. Write ual- 
ifications and experience as basis for interview. 
Address “RR. 102,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS SALESMAN 


To cover Detroit and adjacent territery, by Southern 
Yellow Pine Manufacturer and Wholesaler. Nothing but 
best need apply. References required. Good oppor- 
tunity for right man. 

Address “M,. 126,’’ care American Lamberman. 


SALESMAN TO HANDLE FOR LARGE 
Saw mill, long and short leaf bright dressed boards and 
flooring as side line. Good sash and door, or paint 
salesman, now employed preferred. 
This is a high class connection for salesman calling 
for better class of lumber yards. 
Address “P, 102,’’ care American Lumberman. 




















EXPERIENCED RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
Wants permanent yard to manage; several years’ ex- 
perience; can arrange to make change at once; married 
man, A-1 reference, good salesman and collector. 

Address “R. 116,’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED BY SINGLE MAN AGE 36 


13 years’ experience with one company as office and 

sales manager for northern mill; supt. for western mill, 

purchasing agent for line yards. Best of reference. 
dress **M, 138,’’ care American Lumberman. 


Logging and railroad superintendent. 

eapable of taking full charge. 

Best of references. Fourteen years with one firm. 
Address “R, 138,” care American Lumberman. 


OPEN FOR A POSITION JUNE 1ST 
Twelve years retail yard manager, 8 years general con- 
tractor, 4 years on the road. Know the lumber busi- 
ness from stump to the finish, and how te get results. 
Best of reference. What have you to offer? 
Address “RR, 135,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ACCOUNTANT BOOKKEEPER AND CASHIER 
Desires permanent position, thirteen years’ experience. 
Best of references. 

Address “R, 129,’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED 
Manager small yard, age 23. 
Address “R, 127,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ATTENTION—CALIFORNIA INLAND EMPIRE 
West Coast manufacturers and wholesalers; young mar- 
ried man, now manager of sales one of the largest manu- 
facturers and wholesalers of California white and sugar 
pine, Idaho and western pine, fir, spruce and red cedar, 
desires to make change. Have five years’ mill ex- 
perience in Idaho, Oregon, Washington and California: 
have done buying from mills in States mentioned as 
well as spent seven years calling om sash and door 
trade, wholesalers, large industrial plants im all states 
east Mississippi river. Have large volume of trade 
worked up as well as mill connections in west. Those 
answering this ad must be high-grade firms. Best 
of references given and expected. ‘Will eomsider salary 
or profit sharing plan. 

Address “R, 125,”’ care American Bumberman. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR 
Wants position in yard or on road; 19 years’ practical 
experience. Address JOS. I. SMITH, R. 1, Guys- 
ville, O. 


A NO. 1 BAND FILER WANTS SITUATION 
Twenty years experience; good reference. 
Address “RR, 126,’’ care American Lamberman. 


YOUNG MAN, 25, MARRIED 
Eight years general experience lumber manufacturing 
and diversified lines; expert office man; experienced 
yards, shipping, etcetera. Wife’s health season for 
change. Anything in western or Mexicam mountainous 
regions considered. At present empleyed. Excellent 
references. F. P. McLAUGHLIN, 101 M St. R 
Washington, D. C. 


OPERATING MANAGER 
Desires connection with lumber manufactures who has 
long operation and requires experience, abitity and ini- 
tiative to develop or improve present plant or who 
wants to construct modern mill. Capable ef assumin 
complete charge and giving satisfactery results. 
years of age, married. Experienced in every phase of 
executive activities of southern pine manufacture. Oan 
furnish unquestionable reference as te ehnaracter and 
ability. Will go anywhere but prefer iecation with 
good schools and churches. 
Address ‘‘R. 124,’’ care American Lamberman. 


WANTED—POSITION BY A RELIABLE MAN 
10 years’ experience as bookkeeper, timekeeper or cleri- 
cal work, best of reference. 

BOX 781, Lafkia, Texas. 


HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
With 10 years’ experience wants steady pesition as 
inspector or yard foreman; married maa 38 years old. 
Best references. 
dress ‘‘R. 123,’’ care American Camberman. 


WANTED—POSITION BY 
An experienced retail lumberman as manages, assistant 
manager or office manager in Westerm Pennsylvania, 
Western New York or Northern Ohio. Years of expe- 
rience. Good reference. 
Address “R. 136,’’ care Amerieam Tamberman. 


A YOUNG MAN, 26, DESIRES POSITION 
Have a thorough knowledge of the retail tomber busi- 
ness—also 2 years’ experience in work. 
Last position was estimator. 

Address “R. 187,” care Ameriesa Seamberman. 








Good organizer, 
Thoroughly experienced. 















































